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No. 600. FEBRUARY, 1933. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Wir this number The National Review attains the ripe 
age of fifty. It was founded in 1883 by Alfred Austin, with 
’ the idea of getting intellectual Conservatives 
to exert against the rising tide 
of Liberal illusion. How right our founders were in 
their outlook and in their predictions may be read in 
back numbers. We have thought it would interest our 
readers to study this ancient wisdom, and we commend to 
their notice various reminiscent articles in this issue, which 
is much concerned with the past. But the past has little 
value if it teaches us nothing about our problems and about 
our future. History, especially the recent political history 
of our own nation, can show the present generation what _ 
were the difficulties that their grandfathers faced, and what 
have been the awful punishments of their false doctrines. 
There is just now a great tendency towards Conservativism 
among young people, but they are not prepared to open their 
mouths and shut their eyes and swallow whatever the party 
managers will give them. They want to get back to true 
political principles, and away from the shams and hypocrisies 
of the Gladstonian school. The National Review welcomes 
these collaborators, and hopes to see great benefits to the 
country from so rational a movement. 


It is impossible to greet the fiftieth birthday of The 
National Review without thinking of Mr. Maxse, whose 
patriotism, energy and admirable judgment gave T'he Review 
a commanding political position for thirty-nine years. A 
re-print in the Supplement of the preface he himself wrote to 
his book ‘‘ Germany on the Brain”’ will give our new readers 
some idea of his political work and forthright style. His 
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old readers need no such education, they remember him and 
regret his loss all the time. 


PARLIAMENT will meet on February 7, and there will be a 
testing session. Testing, above all, of the character of Con- 
° servative Members and of the sincerity of 

rh their opinions. On December 24 the latest 
Indian Round Table Conference broke up, 

having apparently come to a series of agreements that mean 
not only the loss of India to the British Empire, but the plung- 
ing of that great tract of country into chaos, the most serious 
of the rumoured decisions being that concerning the police and 
Indian control. It is true that the British Army is to remain, 
but apparently only as a target. There are the usual illusory 
safeguards ; we see what they are worth in Ireland. If the 
Government implement the findings of the last Round Table 
Conference, as seems likely, Conservative Members will have 
to decide whether they mean to be a party to this gross be- 
trayal of Imperial interests, or whether they will vote against 
the Government. They have the power to stop this outrage, 
for if, when Parliament met, a sufficient number of Members 
told the Whips that they had not been elected to throw away 
India, the Government would have to modify their plans. 
It is true that the Cabinet is largely composed of -white- 
flaggers, but it is equally true that if the Conservatives in 
Parliament nail their colours to the mast they can save the 
situation. And when we say this, we know exactly what this 
stand involves. It involves great personal sacrifice on the 
part of the Conservatives who adhere to their principles. The 
Whips will alternately coax and bully them, they will threaten 
to withdraw party support in the constituencies, the Ministers 
will snub and cold-shoulder them, and the insidious under- 
mining practised by the paid and unpaid flunkies of the 
Government will be constant. We are not in the days when 
Lord Edmund Talbot, who was a Conservative with principles, 
was Chief Whip; every device and every trick will be used. 
But there are 470 Conservatives in the House of Commons. 
If the 70 or 80 who are either in the Government or connected 
with it in some way or other are deducted, that: still 
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leaves nearly 400 Conservatives—many of whom are con- 
scientious men and women. If 250 of them took a stand 
on a great Imperial question like this, the Conservative 
Ministers in the Government could not face the music. If 
250 out of the 400 remembered what the Empire stands for, 
and what their duty to India was, they would win the day. 
They would have to refuse all compromise and they would 
have to do this without leadership. The fight would be a 
soldiers’ battle. But, after all, soldiers’ battles suit the 
British Army ; why not the British Commons ? 


THERE are, as a matter of fact, a large number of Members 
who will in this instance stand for their principles as against 
party manceuvres and white-flagging. The 
will against the India 
Bill that is feared is brought in, whether they lose the favour 
of the Whips or not. The question is, how many of those who 
have never yet taken an independent line can be persuaded 
to join with the stalwarts? The “ playing the game” argu- 
ments, the “Mr. Baldwin counts on you, Mr. Blank” 
arguments tell heavily with some of the best of the Whip- 
ridden members, and at the time the skilful and insidious ~ 
pressure is brought, there is never anyone there to say, ‘‘ How 
about playing the game with your constituents, who gave you 
no mandate to jettison India? How about the British in 
India, and the masses of loyal Indians ; how about the un- 
touchables, whose only hope we are, don’t they count upon 
youtoo?”’ To take an independent line in Parliament means 
great strength of character, especially on Imperial subjects. 
Conservative Ministers who abandon great Imperial interests 
are peculiarly sensitive to criticism. They expect to have 
triumphal arches put up for them every time they cast away 
a province. When they throw away, as in this instance, a 
whole Empire, they will expect the utmost adulation, and will 
tolerate nothing else. Members who make a stand will be 
gratefully remembered when history is written, but they will 
have to live through a disagreeable period for the next few 
weeks. Englishmen used to be able to fight for principles ; 
can they still do so? 
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THE Government are so nervous as to the effect on the 
country of the findings of the last Round Table Conference 
that although it finished its labours on Decem- 
ber 24 the report is not, at the time of writing 
(January 24), issued. It is true that some 
information as to conclusions trickled out, but 
we have so far had no details. Certain definite objects are, 
however, visible through the fog. We know that: (1) there 
has not yet been any general acceptance of the Federal 
Scheme by the Indian States ; (2) that there is no financial 
programme; (3) that the Hindus and Muslims have not 
yet agreed as to the allotment of seats in the projected parlia- 
ment; (4) and that safeguards have still be be defined. 
The Indian Empire Review for February has the following 
caustic comment on this situation :— 


So far from tying up loose ends, the Conference has not been able to 
decide what the ends are. And for this the delegates can hardly be 
blamed. Whatever may have been suggested before the Conference 
met, it was discovered very soon after the session began that the main 
work had to be done. And, to do the work, they were allowed five 
weeks! They could have spent more than five weeks profitably in 
examining the report of the Franchise Committee, and endeavouring 
to create a scheme for the extension of the vote which might have some 
reasonable prospect of success. It has been revealed that the Conference 
considered this report for a few hours, and then accepted its main 
recommendations. They may have been assisted in arriving at their 
conclusions by the presence of the chairman of the Franchise Com- 
mittee and three of the members. Nearly one quarter of the Franchise 
Committee were delegates to the Conference. The views of Lord Lothian 
and the others were no doubt of great value. It would have been 
unreasonable, however, to expect that they would be close critics 
of their own proposals. There seems to have been a change of policy 
in selecting delegates. Jt will be remembered that no member of the 
Simon Commission was appointed to the original Round Table Confer- 
ence. The reason given for their exclusion was that, as they had 
already committed themselves to certain opinions, it was inadvisable 
that they should be on a Conference, every member of which was 
expected to have an open mind. (Our italics.) 


It will be seen by this account of this packing of this last 
Conference with the mischievous persons who are largely 
responsible for our Indian troubles how little intention the 
Government has of hearing what those who are not in favour 
of pursuing shadows have to say. 


The 
Round Table 
Conference 
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THE size and, above all, the complexity of India is not realised 
in this country. It is apparently not known to those members 
: of our Government who glibly talk about 
The Indian Federation. Here is another extract from the 
Jig-Saw 
very well informed Editorial notes of the 
Indian Empire Review :— 

There are five hundred and sixty-two States in India. It will be 
necessary to approach each one, and discuss with the Ruler (the dis- 
cussion will be postponed in the case of an infant Ruler until he comes 
of age) what powers he proposes to surrender to the federal govern- 
ment, to embody the agreement in an instrument of accession to the 
federation, and then to frame the constitution on the basis of the terms 
of the united agreements making exceptions for individual reserva- 
tions. How long will it take before such a constitution is framed? .. . 
If there are abstentions, the abstainers will be left out. It is not sug- 
gested what will be the conditions to be applied to those who refuse to 
enter the federation. But the fact that many abstain will not be 
allowed to affect the introduction of the scheme. Sir Samuel Hoare 
in his final speech stated that the Government would regard a federation 
as effective if States entitled to half the seats to be allotted to the 
States and half the population of Indian India entered the federation. 
It will take an appreciable time to secure the adhesion even of that 
number. 

In Finance the troubles are great and many, and the one 
serious grievance that India has against the British Govern- 
ment is that the purchasing power of her people was greatly 
diminished when our financial “‘ experts’ took her back to 
gold in pursuit of their ideal of deflation. India is now 
suffering more even than other countries from this criminal 
folly, but it is a subject that is never referred to at these 
conferences. Added to the grievous error of the Gold 
Standard, India, through the weakness of a recent Viceroy, 
has suffered from constant disorder, though this has greatly 
diminished since his return to England. Many thousands 
have thereby been added to the prison population by Gandhi 
and his fellow revolutionaries, and an immense burden has 
thereby been placed on the Budget. The cutting down of 
the pay of Indian officers, the disbandment of regiments 
have not produced sufficient economies to balance the outlay 
on riots and their consequences. Until we go back to silver 
and the ryot can recover his purchasing power and his con- 
tentment, Indian prosperity will suffer. The criminal folly of 
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the British Government in pressing on Federation under these 
circumstances can be seen, this disastrous policy dates from 
the Irwin-Macdonald days. It is for Conservatives to decide 
whether they will acquiesce in the continuance of the Irwin- 
Macdonald policy, or whether they will do all that lies in 
their power to save India, as Warren Hastings saved her, 
from native misrule. We do not pretend to fathom the 
reasons why certain Englishmen wish to see a Native Govern- 
ment in India. The motives of many of the Indian delegates 
are more easy to understand. 


SPEAKING at an Indian banquet given in his honour by 
the Hyderabad delegation in December, Sir Samuel Hoare 
. is reported to have said that the people who 
~ eae did not care for these Indian Round Table 
conferences and their findings consisted of 
“the Labour Press in this country, the Congress Press in 
India and Mr. Winston Churchill.” Sir Samuel Hoare is 
perhaps unaware of the existence of the Morning Post, or 
of the strength of Conservative opinion which it represents, 
or of the Daily Mail with its millions of readers. He must, 
all the same, be aware that his party looks with no favour 
on the proposed scuttle from India, or the proceedings of 
the last India Round Table Conference would not have been 
shrouded in mystery, and the information about it would 
not be so scrappy. The Clavering-cum-Francis party know 
that the truth, when we are allowed to hear it, will be very 
unpalatable to the electors of this country, who had no 
intention, when they elected a National Government, that 
it should cast India to the Gandhists. Sir Samuel Hoare 
may remember the loud applause given to Lord Lloyd 
at Blackpool when he spoke on India. Since then the feeling 
has grown much more acute, as those who speak at 
Conservative meetings could tell the leaders of the party. 


So far the principal measure of the present session is the Rent 
Restriction Bill, properly called the Rent and Mortgage 
Restriction Bill. This was read a second 
time on December 15. In introducing the 
Bill two days earlier, the Minister of Health, 
Sir E. Hilton Young, explained that it was a makeshift 
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following the recommendation of the Government Committee. 
Rent Restriction was introduced as a war measure in 1915. 
At the end of the war, thanks to the operation of the original 
Act, 98 per cent. of the houses in this country were under 
restriction owing to war legislation. In 1919 the first measure 
of decontrol was introduced, freeing the houses built sub- 
sequent to that date. In 1923 a further measure of decontrol 
was passed releasing houses as they became vacant and thereby 
returned to their owners. Roughly, 100,000 houses a year 
have been decontrolled in this way and one-sixth of all houses 
are now free. The Minister regards this process as too rapid 
in respect of the lower rented houses, and he proposes to 
preserve control over existing low-rented houses for another 
period, proceeding at once with the freeing of more expensive 
houses. He modifies this blow to landlords who wish to get 
rid of bad tenants by enabling them to get possession of their 
houses in cases of over-crowding, but even when the bad 
tenant has departed and the landlord has cleaned his house 
he may not charge a higher rent. The bill before Parliament 
proposes to decontrol all houses with a rateable value of 
more than £20 in London, £13 elsewhere in England, and 
£26 : 5s. in Scotland. These dwellings are to remain controlled 
until June, 1938, although houses already decontrolled will © 
remain free. What strikes the student of these matters is 
that country conditions are not thought of, only town con- 
ditions. The security of tenure given to all tenants, however 
bad, has not helped to improve country cottage property. 
In old days the landlord could give notice to the neglectful 
tenant, now he is forced to put up with him, and the rents of 
country cottages are so low in many districts that very 
little can be done in the way of repairs. Rents of 5s. and 6s. 
for large cottages and gardens are not uncommon, and in 
some districts they run as low as 3s. or 4s. How is the land- 
lord to keep them in good repair on this basis? It cannot be 
done. One wonders how many of the officials of the Ministry 
of Health know the country labourer’s problem ; it is quite 
different from the townsman’s. 


AFTER a meeting in Washington, on January 20, between 
the outgoing American President, Mr. Hoover, and the 
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incoming President, Mr. Roosevelt, the following statement 
was issued :— 
The Booby Trap The conference between the President and the President- 
elect this morning was attended by Secretaries Stimson 
and Mills and Messrs. Norman Davis and Moley. The discussions were 
devoted mainly to a canvass of the foreign situation, and the following 
statement covering the procedure to be followed was agreed upon :— 
“ The British Government has asked for a discussion of the debts. 
The incoming Administration will be glad to receive their representative 
early in March for this purpose. It is, of course, necessary to discuss at 
the same time the world economic problems in which the United States 
and Great Britain are mutually interested, and therefore that repre- 
sentatives should also be sent to discuss ways and means for improving 
the world situation.” 
It was settled that these arrangements will be taken up by the 
Secretary of State with the British Government. (Our italics.) 
The “request of the British Government ”’ was made in a 
despatch sent immediately after the Presidential election in 
November. No move has been made since the gold was 
paid on December 15. Mr. Roosevelt, having been warned 
by a number of Democratic leaders that the mind of the 
next Congress, as of this Congress, will be dead against any 
revision of debts, we may be sure that we shall be asked for 
something of value, some cession of territory, some fiscal 
treaty that will injure our power of consolidating the Empire. 
These vague and general terms mean that the Americans 
want to squeeze us, and it is of the utmost importance that 
our negociators should be knowledgeable and competent men. 
The modern British custom of negociating by Cabinet Ministers 
having proved very unsuccessful (Lord Reading and Mr. 
Baldwin were on separate occasions our plenipotentiaries in 
the U.S.A.), may we hope that we may be allowed to see 
this important matter in the hands of the Foreign Office. 
It is true that the responsibility of the policy must be on the 
Cabinet, but the work of conducting the negociations should 
be in the hands of trained diplomatists who will understand 
what they are doing. Our political leaders are too often 
ignorant of everything but the House of Commons, and 
indifferent to everything except the result of a division. 
Let us, in walking into this most difficult affair, which is 
bound, whatever we do, to be rather a booby trap, at any 
rate give ourselves the best possible chance. 
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HarpDLy a day passes but we are reminded of the serious 
condition of British shipping. In 1900 we owned one-half 
of the world’s tonnage. During the war our 
The Plight = wonderful Merchant Marine, under the guidance 
of British 
Shipping of our Navy, not only saved our food supply 
but drove the German submarines off the Seven 
Seas. Our sailors were undaunted ; torpedoed over and over 
again they signed on over and over again for fresh voyages. 
Now half of them are loafing in our ports and living on the 
dole. At the present day, instead of Great Britain owning half 
the world’s shipping tonnage as in 1900, she only owns a third, 
and of that third three million, five hundred thousand tons 
are laid up and idle. We know that this does not come from 
any slackness or failure either on the part of owners or men ; 
given an equal chance, our sailors will always be the best in 
the world. But other Governments encourage their own 
shipping with huge subsidies. The United States, for instance, 
has spent six hundred million pounds of public money in the 
last twelve years in an effort to build up an American Merchant 
Service, and the United States are not alone in this. The 
British Government, on the other hand, has done nothing to 
assist our shipping. It has not made an effort of any kind 
even to secure the coastwise trade to our flag, and it has 
not tried by means of duties to equalize matters in our own 
ports. Ministers are apparently letting matters drift. It is 
to the good that the Members who sit for the seaport towns 
have taken this vital matter up and will bring it before 
Parliament as soon as it meets, for this is a question of great 
urgency. It is not only that we have a debt of honour towards 
these men, but our future security absolutely depends upon our 
sea-going population. When the fire-eaters of the pulpits get 
us into a war, even they will want to be protected and fed ! 


THE Interim Report of the Royal Commission on Lotteries 
and Betting was published early in January. The persons 
. forming the Commission are representative of 
«oil everyone except the ordinary men and women 
of this country. The evidence they have heard 

—and this always happens to Royal Commissions—is the 
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evidence of the faddist and the axe-grinder. The Report is 
the result of this combination of personalities and of circum- 
stances, and it is unanimous. The Commission had been 
urged by the Government to make a special effort to report 
on the totalisator, and they have done so. By one of those 
anomalies on which the English appear to pride themselves, 
and under the Gaming Act of 1928, it has recently been 
decided by the Courts that the totalisator may only be legally 
used on horse race-courses, although betting with a “‘ bookie ” 
is legal on dog-racing courses. The Commission had the 
opportunity of clearing up this absurdity, but far from doing 
this, they merely underlined the irrationalities of the gaming 
laws, and by their Report show that they have not realized 
the nature of their responsibilities. They were not asked to 
make the English virtuous, but to suggest a more reasonable 
gaming law. The Commissioners call attention to the fact 
that during the past two years an uncertainty in the legal 
position has enabled totalisator betting to be carried on in 
clubs and on greyhound race-courses, and they say :— 

“In our view totalisator betting in these places should be brought 
to an end as soon as possible. . . . Our recommendation, therefore, 
is that the conduct in any place of totalisator betting . . . should be 
declared illegal in England and Scotland, save as provided by the 
Racecourse Act, 1928.” 

Now the Commissioners will have the general community 
behind them over betting in clubs, the so-called “ Tote” 
clubs are obviously undesirable, they are boozing shops and 
gambling hells, and if, without oppressive inspection and 
interference with the liberty of the subject, they can be put 
down, so much the better. But the totalisator on greyhound 
racing tracks is quite another affair. The Commissioners seem 
to have been affected by the evidence of the undesirable 
growth of gambling and the amount of time and money spent 
by working-class people in dog-racing. How much better for 
the tired artisan, they no doubt thought, if he would have a 
high tea and go early to bed after a game of Beggar-my- 
Neighbour with his young family, instead of going out of his 
home to an electric-lit course, and watching a dog-race. Why 
should the working-man and his wife prefer to go to the 
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highly exciting dog-races, instead of going to University Ex- 
tension lectures or to League of Nations Union meetings, 
where they could listen to Mr. Beverley Nichols’s inspiring 
talks on the white flag ? That would seem to be the line of 
thought which suggested this portion of the Report. 


But the British working-man is the proper judge of his own 
affairs and amusements, he likes the Tote better than the 
Tout, and the reason why he likes it is because 
it makes betting easier and above all cleaner ; 
there is no canvassing, there can be no bilking, 
and the betting man gets a fair do. This is realized alike at 
Newmarket and on the dog-courses. If the recommendation 
of this surprising Report were to be listened to, the advan- 
tages of the totalisator would be exclusively the privilege of 
the well-to-do who can afford to go horse-racing. People who 
go to Ascot, Newmarket or Sandown are to have the pro- 
tection of the Tote ; working-men and women, who can only 
go to places of amusement in the evening, are to be handed 
back to the “ bookie ” and his tout, with all that that involves. 
To forbid the totalisator, while admitting the bookmaker, 
is not to diminish gambling, but to put it on the plane from 
which the Tote has rescued it. It is true that gambling may 
be a vice, but it is not true that gambling with a Tote is a 
vice and gambling with a “ bookie ”’ is a virtue. The Commis- 
sioners were, no doubt, greatly impressed by the amount of 
dog-racing as compared with horse-racing ; that is because 
there are more people who have to work all day and every 
day than people who can take a day off and buy an expensive 
ticket. Dog-racing is popular because it is accessible and 
cheap, and because the hours are convenient, it may need 
some regulation, such as the Betting Control Board, which 
deals with horse-racing, provides. The Commission, for reasons 
which are not yet explained, rejected the suggestion that a 
similar kind of control should be established for greyhound 
racing. Altogether, they have missed the target, and the fact 
that they missed it all together may surprise, but will not 
impress public opinion. There is one aspect of greyhound 
racing which should not be forgotten. The breeding of racing 
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greyhounds has kept the wolf from many a Norfolk farmer’s 
door ; it is now a considerable affair, while the making of the 
huge and very elaborate totalisators is a valuable industry. 


Tue League of Nations is once more talking about affairs 
in the Far East, and the Foreign Ministers and other repre- 
: sentatives of the great and small nations have 
a Game eft their jobs to go and sit in session at Geneva. 
The immediate matter in hand is the Lytton 

Report on Manchukuo, about which a committee of nineteen 
has reported. It will be remembered that the League Council 
talked about this Report on November 19, and the League 
Assembly met to discuss it in December. The committee 
about to report now is an Assembly committee. The fire- 
eaters of the League of Nations Union, a body which only 
exists in this country, are hoping to get Japan coerced by the 
Great Powers. This is not likely to happen, but Japan may 
get tired of Geneva’s mischievous verbiage and resign her mem- 
bership of the League, and if she does the League will be 
quite powerless. It has always been obvious that, confronted 
by any serious international situation, the League of Nations 
would be helpless unless the Great Powers could be persuaded 
to combine against the nation running counter to League 
views. But pressure was much easier to exert upon a recalci- 
trant nation before the formation of the League than now, 
and there is no likelihood of England, France, Germany, 
America and Russia going to war with Japan, with whom 
they have no quarrel. The Czechoslovakian delegate asked 
last December a pertinent question: he wanted to know 
“* how far, at a decisive moment of a people’s life’ the League 
could be relied upon. The answer is that the whole Geneva 
affair is a sham, and that no one with any sense would ever 
rely upon it at all. This talking shop will always be defied 
by any virile Power when a vital national question arises. No 
Hague Tribunal stopped the Great War, no Geneva Council or 
Assembly will prevent the next, and the sooner the British 
people realize that they are the chief supporters of a purely 
eye-washing institution, the better it will be for them and for 
humanity generally. If ever the League were to attempt to 
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force action on the Great Powers, the whole contraption would 
fly to pieces. This is well known at Geneva, where not even 
Liberia is seriously interfered with, however many people are 
smoked to death hanging upside down over pepper fires. 


THE Chinese do not fight well away from good communica- 
tions. They must have either a river or a railway at their 
backs. They have been harassing the Japanese 


> j from the province of Jehol in general and 
from‘ Shanhaikwan in particular, and the 


Japanese have taken action. They have 
bombed the Chinese out of Shanhaikwan, and have taken and 
hold the city, the refugees have fled into China, and the 
Chinese army has been driven across the river. Under the 
Boxer Treaty for the protection of the Legations in Peking, 
the Foreign Powers, including Japan, have a right to maintain 
troops at various places between Peking and Shanhaikwan. 
The situation is not therefore a straightforward case of 
invasion, Japan having, with other Powers, treaty rights. 
But for the talking shop of Geneva, an arrangement 
could undoubtedly be come to, but it is the misfortune 
of our time that the Great Powers are pledged to take 
no separate action. Encouraged by the paralysis of 
the Powers, Japan will do what she believes to be necessary 
for her own safety and for the safety of Manchuria, as events 
arise, and we, her former allies, and sincere friends, lose 
opportunity after opportunity of influencing her because of 
our Geneva entanglements. In old days, the rescuing of 


_ Manchuria from disorder would have been applauded by the 


world. Now the false political views current among the 
intelligentsia in England leads to much newspaper criticism 
of Japan that does not represent British public opinion. It 
is a great gain to the world at large that Manchuria should 
have a stable government. It is a misfortune that China is in 
chaos. Should the Emperor P’u Yi succeed, as many good 
observers in the Far East think he will succeed, in reconquer- 
ing the throne of his ancestors, not only in Manchuria, where 
he is now the head of the Government, but also in Northern 
China, that would be recognized by the world at large as a 
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victory for order, even if it diminished the apparent influence 
of Chatham House. 


To those English who follow the movements at Geneva 
closely the principle point of interest is our own policy. This 

has apparently wobbled. At one time Sir 
je tee ae John Simon appeared to take the common- 

sense view, which is that Japan should be left 
alone. Seeing that she has fought two big wars to prevent 
any other power preponderating in Manchuria, she is not 
likely to give way to please the president of Liberia. Man- 
churia is as vital a question for Japan as Belgium is for 
England. She cannot afford to see chaos there, nor to see 
an unfriendly power dominate that great and as yet un- 
developed country. Just as we went to war against the 
Germans in 1914 over the question of Belgium, Japan would 
go to war with any great power that stood in her way over 
Manchuria. And she has let us all see this quite plainly. 
The pressure to coerce Japan in this matter comes from the 
delegates of the small nations who have been induced by 
various means to espouse the Chinese cause. They would not 
do the coercing themselves, but they would fish in the troubled 
waters caused by the disturbance. The Council, and the 
Secretary-General, Sir Eric Drummond, know all this per- 
fectly, but our own Government appear to be in much the 
same condition of indecision as members of the Asquith 
Government were in 1914. This perpetual wobble may end 
by getting us into trouble, as it has done before, and it is 
humiliating to look on at. 


Our policy in the Far East should be our old policy: to 
carry the flag into the dark corners of the earth, to encourage 
and help those who are striving for order and 
civilization, and to look after the interests of 
our nationals in every possible way. A case 
in point illustrating the latter question will shortly arise. 
In the province of Jehol, where Shanhaikwan is situated, 
there is a very important coalfield where large British interests 
are centred; it is a matter of considerable importance that 
these interests should not be forgotten by our Government 
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and that the disorderly bandits who so often attach them- 
selves to the Chinese armies should not be allowed to damage 
the plant and buildings. Our diminished army and navy no 
longer have their old power of intervention in such a case, 
and our diplomacy has therefore not got behind it the prestige 
of former years. Added to this, in a fit of incredible folly, 
and to please the Americans, we broke our alliance with 
the Japanese, leaving them with a sense of soreness and leaving 
us without the influence we formerly had. If our alliance 
with Japan had been adhered to it would have probably 
enabled us to keep the peace in the Far East during the last 
few years, for if we had been her ally Japan would have had 
to listen to our counsels. If we had been in close touch with 
her in the matter of Manchuria, and if we had supported the 
State of Manchukuo by recognition, we could have been a 
moderating influence all through. Our commitments at 
Geneva, where there can never be any moderating in- 
fluence, but only an exasperating atmosphere, constantly 
prevent our being able to take action. Left to ourselves 
and free from the illusory promises of the Covenants, Protocols 
and Pacts which can never be fulfilled and which only lead 
to the most nauseating hypocrisy, Great Britain could have 
resumed her pre-war role of conciliator among nations and 
protector of the backward peoples. If we are to be of any 
use in the world we shall have to get back to this position, 
and our people will have to realize that the talking shop at 
Geneva does not make for peace. 


THE reaction of the British pacifists to the present situation 
is characteristic. They have held hundreds of meetings 
to bring pressure to bear on ministers and 
public alike in the cause of British disarma- 
ment. They have succeeded so far that we 
are now almost entirely disarmed, and therefore without 
power. So much do they admire cowardice and dereliction 
of duty that a speaker on the League of Nations Union 
platform at their great Albert Hall meeting openly extolled 
the white flag. That being so, and our Army and Navy 
having been pared to the bone to please the pacifists, you 
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would think that they would beat their fountain pens into 
yo-yo’s and return to their ordinary avocations. But this 
is not so. We have not placated these people by weakening 
Great Britain ; rather the reverse, they are now clamouring 
for us to urge the League of Nations to coerce Japan. A 
posse of these gentlemen wrote to the Morning Post on 
January 14. Our contemporary only gave us a few of their 
names: the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Ripon, 
Salisbury and Bradford, the headmasters of Harrow and 
Rugby, the Master of Balliol, and a handful of Socialists. 
Now these clerical and learned men might be supposed to 
have studied history, and to be capable of clear and accurate 
statement. But this is not apparent in their letter. They 
start by saying :— 

“The invasion of Jehol was in flagrant defiance of the League of 
Nations.” 

The League of Nations has not yet even expressed an opinion 
about the occupation of Manchuria, much less about the 
invasion of Jehol. The letter goes on to say what should be 
done in Manchuria, and then :— 

“We consider that if, unhappily, Japan should now refuse to 
accept these principles and should still insist that her recognition of 
‘Manchukuo’ has created a fait accompli which cannot be undone, 
then the Assembly ought, with the utmost speed possible, to proceed 
further under Article 15, paragraph 4, of the Covenant, to issue a Report 
stating the facts of the dispute and making recommendations thereon. 


We presume this report will follow the lines of the Lytton Report and 
explicitly declare against recognition of ‘ Manchukuo.’”’ [Our italics.] 


Et patati, et patata! Japan is to be hauled over the coals, 
and our pacifists will tell the League Assembly no doubt how 

it should act. But they have evidently too 
7. — much of the white flag in their souls for straight- 

forward speech. They shy at telling us what 
would be the results of the action they recommend. But the 
public ought to know them. Article 16 comes after the 
Article 15 in the League of Nations Covenant, and Article 
16 is the Article which calls for a blockade. What our letter 
writers therefore propose is that Japan should be first 
ostracised for assisting Manchuria to recover order, and then 
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coerced by blockade into removing support from that country 
in order that it should revert to the chaos from which the 
Emperor Pu Yi and his Japanese and Manchurian colleagues 
have rescued it. How coercion is to be applied is not said. 
The League knows that there is only one powerful Navy in 
the Far East, and that is the Japanese Navy. The League 
knows, if the Bishops do not, that if the great powers used 
their navies to blockade Japan, that the Japanese would 
retaliate promptly and effectively. The Japanese have borne 
with admirable patience the long debates and the series 
of League actions which have encouraged Chinese chaos. 
It is not possible that even the Bishops and the Master of 
Balliol can think that Japan would take blockade action 
lying down. She has a patriotic population ; they are stirred 
to their foundations, and at the moment of writing the raising 
of funds in Tokyo for war purposes is going on in a rush of 
enthusiasm. The Japanese are no white flaggers ; they loathe 
disorder, and they do not mean to see it in Manchuria. A 
Liberal paper humorously said on January 16 that it would 
not be worth China’s while to maintain a delegation at Geneva 
unless she had her way. Our contemporary forgot that 
China is a defaulter to League expenses as, owing to the chaos 
in her affairs, she is to other obligations. 


On January 19 the first of the new series of German pocket 
battleships put to sea for her trials. The Deutschland is 

the first German post-war armoured ship. 
qa A second of these is ready to be launched, 

and a third is on the stocks. We may say 
that these ships have been and are being built with the money 
we have endowed Germany with, for each time there has 
been an international conference, with the result that Germany 
was released from certain reparation payments, she has 
extended the scope of her armaments. In 1932, according 
to the new Brassey’s Naval Annual, just published, no new 
cruiser was added to the British Navy. The United States, 
on the other hand, completed two, Japan four, France two, 
and Italy six. We have fifty-one cruisers in our Navy, of 
which eight are more than sixteen years old. Our Govern- 
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ment prefers keeping men on the dole to employing them 
on work essential to British security ; and the country does 
not know enough in these days to insist on keeping up the 
Navy. We are far from the pre-war days when “ we want 
eight, and we won’t wait,” was the slogan of the Conservative 
party. ‘‘ Eight’ being cruisers to be laid down in one year. 
Since internationalism became the watchword of certain Con- 
servative leaders, and since many former Conservatives have 
joined the white flaggers, it is difficult to rouse public opinion 
on these matters. Internationalism has acted as an opiate 
on the peace-loving nations, above all, on England, and until 
Conservatives can separate themselves from those whose 
every political tenet is anti-patriotic, we shall not shake off 
the effect of the poison that has been filtered into our blood. 


On Christmas Day, at 3.5 o’clock, His Majesty the King 
broadcast a brief message to his peoples at home and overseas. 
: For an hour before he came to the microphone 

ee Shee the B.B.C. had been exchanging greetings 
with British nations and with British ships all 

round the world. It was afternoon in England, but it was 
before the dawn in British Columbia, and we were there told 
of the children who had not yet awakened to Christmas Day. 
On the other side of the world Christmas Day was over. The 
thing that struck listeners most was the way in which all the 
places called up were true to form. In Ulster intense loyalty, 
in Dublin bare civility, no message to the monarch or the 
peoples of this realm. In Canada deep and fervent loyalty 
both from British and French, and from New Zealand and 
Australia messages that it was impossible to listen to unmoved. 
India—the time was very short—was practically skipped. 
From South Africa the same churlish spirit as in Dublin pre- 
vailed, partly expressed in Taal, and as the British, who com- 
pose half the white population of the Union of South Africa 
were alone listening, for the Boers do not run to wireless sets, 
it may be imagined what their feelings were. The South 
African announcer sent no loyal message to his sovereign, 
nor any greeting to the British peoples. The two black 
spots in the whole of this wonderful hour were thus Dublin 
and Cape Town. 
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THE King came punctually at 3.5 to the microphone, which 

was placed in a room at Sandringham. And then occurred 

bof the miracle of his speech, a speech which was 

a - carried into every corner of his vast Empire, 

and which was heard by people who could 

never hope to set eyes on him. It was impossible to listen 

without emotion, the occasion was so overwhelming. His 

Majesty spoke clearly, and his fine voice was admirably heard, 

while “effortless authority,” to use the fine phrase coined by the 

Daily Telegraph, was felt in every sentence. The King said :— 

“ Through one of the marvels of modern science, I am enabled this 

Christmas Day to speak to all my peoples throughout the Empire. 

I take it as a good omen that wireless should have reached its present 

perfection at a time when the Empire has been linked in closer union, 

for it offers us immense possibilities to make that union closer still. 

It may be that our future will lay upon us more than one stern test. 

Our past will have taught us how to meet it unshaken. For the present 

the work to which we are all equally bound is to arrive at a reasoned 

tranquillity within our borders, to regain prosperity without self-seeking, 

and to carry with us those whom the burden of past years has dis- 

heartened or overborne. My life’s aim has been to serve as I might 

towards those ends. Your loyalty, your confidence in me, has been 

my abundant reward. I speak now from my home and from my 

heart to you all ; to men and women so cut off by the snows, the desert, 

or the sea that only voices out of the air can reach them ; to those 

cut off from fuller life by blindness, sickness or infirmity, and to those 

who are celebrating this day with their children and their grand- 

children—to all, to each, I wish a happy Christmas. God bless you.” 

When the King’s voice ceased the National Anthem was 

played, and in castle and cottage in England, in the lonely 

ranches of the vast spaces, in the little tin houses where the 

new settlers first make their homes overseas, in the Dominions, 

in the Colonies, the whole of the King’s subjects stood up 

like one person while it was played. The speech itself was 

beyond praise—it was exactly right for an occasion which was 
and should remain unique. 


On December 28, after several days of indecision, South 
Africa began to tumble slowly and ungracefully off gold. 
First internally, and then externally, without 
Off Gold any guidance or help from the Government or 

the officials, the Union slithered and slipped, 
tripped and rocked on to a non-gold basis, and all the time 
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the consenting ministers were saying that they'd ne’er consent. 
The attempt to keep the South African pound externally 
on a gold basis and internally on some other unknown basis 
could not and did not last, and at the time of going to press 
the exchange is at 99. We know how slowly our public men, 
and even our business men, realised the devastation caused 
here by the gold standard, so we need not be too censorious 
of the Hertzog Ministry on this point. They clung pas- 
sionately to gold, partly because they wanted to avoid the 
British sterling. The Cape Times of December 29 has a 
nice little collection of the Prime Minister’s sayings on the 
subject. On December 16 he spoke in his constituency to 
this effect :— 

“General Hertzog gave a solemn assurance that the Union would 
not depart from the gold standard as long as there is a Nationalist 
Government in power.” 

Earlier he had said that : 

“The farmers would be ruined, as they will the minute we leave 

gold. If I was a mine magnate ...I1 might allow myself to be 


convinced. They would get an extra 15 million pounds, but at whose 
cost 2 At the cost of the worker, the official, the farmer in so far 


as he sells.”’ 

The Cape Times tells us that these speeches have been equalled 
by nearly every other Cabinet Minister, and yet they have 
now accepted the policy which they formerly denounced as 
“robbery ” over and over again. It is true that they did not 
adopt the policy ; it overwhelmed them, as it overwhelmed 
our own ministers. But it would be far better for the health 
of South African politics that the policy of leaving gold 
should be carried out by General Smuts, who believes in it, 
and who has preached it consistently. The Union Parliament 
met on January 19, but up to the time of going to press 
there had been no new developments. 


On December 22 Mr. Tielman Roos, a judge of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in South Africa, handed in 
, his resignation and announced his return to 

- ee eae politics. As a generation has grown up that 
knows little of South African affairs, we propose 

to give a brief resumé of the sequence of events that have led 
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to General Hertzog’s premiership and to the present confusion 
in the Union of South Africa. The story runs as follows :— 
When the Campbell-Bannerman Government decided, in 
1906, to give a democratic government to the Transvaal and 
Free State, four years after the Boer War, they were not 
content with giving the Boers equality with the British. They 
loaded the electoral dice wherever possible against their 
own countrymen. Even so, if the British had stuck together 
the situation in the new colonies would not have been impos- 
sible, but unfortunately an Englishman was found who 
devoted himself to the work of dividing his own countrymen 
politically. This man was Colonel Creswell, who, under the 
guise of labour politics, broke off enough votes to put the 
balance of the Transvaal power in the hands of the Dutch. 
He is now a Cabinet Minister. When the first Transvaal 
Parliament was elected the Boers therefore held office, 
and General Botha became Premier. The result of five 
years British civilisation was at once struck at. Emigra- 
tion was stopped, British officials were dismissed, only Boers 
were promoted in all services, and the country began its 
downward march immediately, and, when the Union of the 
four South African provinces was made in 1910, the two 
former British colonies were involved in this general degra- 
dation. But although General Botha was retrograde and 
anti-British, he was a man of his word. He had taken an 
oath of allegiance to the British Crown, he intended to keep 
it. This infuriated one of his Cabinet colleagues, General 
Hertzog, and one of his principal supporters and party 
organisers, Mr. Tielman Roos. Hertzog was got rid of by 
the resignation in 1912 of General Botha, and the reforming 
of the Cabinet without the disloyal member. Tielman Roos, 
a much abler man, was not yet in office. 


THE Great War came. Generals Botha and Smuts went 
fighting in British uniform and had some hard campaigns in 
The War South Africa, during which time General 
Hertzog worked at politics and professed 
German sympathies. Smuts became a member of the War 
Cabinet in England, and both he and Botha were at the Peace 
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Conference. Hertzog in the meantime consolidated his own 
position in South Africa, preaching race hatred to people only 
too anxious to hear it. Botha died, Smuts became South 
African Premier, the process of deterioration out there went 
on fast. Smuts got rid of the British as fast as Botha and the 
War got rid of even more thousands, The Army raised in 
South Africa was 92 per cent. British, 8,000 were killed—that 
is, over 7,000 British, a vast number from so thinly populated 
a country. They were the best of the manhood, and they 
have been sorely missed. In 1924 an election was held 
and General Hertzog was returned, defeating General Smuts. 
He carried with him to office Colonel Creswell, the man who 
had forgotten his British salt. The Hertzog administration 
has lasted ever since, and the deterioration in administrative 
competance and in political morality has been appalling. 
The scandals of the administration of the farmers’ relief funds 
shocked all those in the Union who have consciences. Not 
content with mere corruption, the Hertzog regime has hauled 
down the Union Jack and run up a new flag. There is now 
a revulsion of feeling, not mainly among the Boers, who are 
indifferent to mis-government and not averse to corrupt 
practices, but among those British who have never before 
taken much part in politics. These are the producers for 
export, and what has roused them is the currency policy of 
South Africa. The adherence of General Hertzog’s Govern- 
ment to the gold standard has ruined them, and ruined them 
in a way they can understand. The writing on the wall in 
December showed that General Hertzog’s number was up. 


QuiTE suddenly, and like a bolt from the blue, Mr. Tielman 
Roos, supporter of General Hertzog’s more extreme days, 
who had apparently retired to the Bench for 
The d, has re d. He is pre-eminentl 
Mischief-Maker 890% 28S Teappeare _ y 
a mischief-maker and a confuser of issues. 
What seems to have brought him into the public arena is 
jealousy of General Smuts, and the fact that the latter, who 
has all along been in favour of abandoning the gold standard, 
had succeeded at last in detaching some of the labour members 
from their allegiance to Colonel Creswell. The telegrams 


for 
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from South Africa give no clear picture. There is no clear 
picture, perhaps. But the South African parliament met 
last month, and while the anti-Hertzog parties have failed to 
coalesce, it is not possible that the session should not be stormy. 
No one who remembers Mr. Tielman Roos’ bitter nationalism 
can wish to see him oust General Smuts, no one who knows 
his career can think it likely that he has become a reliable 
colleague. But he is able and has a great power with crowds. 
He is a capable organiser and a man of energy, and no one in 
General Smuts’ entowrage has much character or ability except 
Colonel Reitz. Smuts has not got an eye for a man, nor is 
he good at encouraging the young members of his party. Natal 
has several likely politicians, but they are not encouraged, 
General Smuts preferring those British who are fence sitters. 


THE general election in Ireland is over, but at the time of 
writing, owing to the complexity of proportional representa- 
tion, all that can be said is that the Cosgrave 
party appear to have lost. Mr. de Valera 
must have been alarmed by the state of Irish 
politics, for on January 3 he announced that a general election 
would be held in the Irish Free State on January 24. Whether 
he did this “ off his bat” and without reference to his puppet 
“Governor General,” in which case the election is probably 
illegal, or whether he conformed to the shadowy constitutional 
law still existing in Ireland, no one has taken the trouble 
to enquire. That electoral meetings would cause grave 
disorder was expected, and such disorders occurred, in some 
case with severe injuries to people. But the comrades 
association and the police have, on the whole, kept control. 
Nomination day, January 12, saw Ireland plunged into a 
turmoil out of which no one attempted to foresee the ultimate 
issue. The Cosgrave party were evidently taken by surprise, 
but in Ireland the reactions are so different to those elsewhere 
and are governed by so little reason that there was very 
little forecasting in this country. How they voted was 
entirely a matter for the Irish to decide. It would probably 
suit the English best to have the painter definitely cut. 
The situation, under the ghastly Statute of Westminster, is a 
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present as bad as it can befor us. English people took a very 
mild interest in the Election, which was conducted in the usual 
Irish windbag manner with definite bribes offered to the 
electors. A great deal was said by de Valera and others 
about the English impeding the “ march of a nation.” The 
Irish have always been able to intoxicate themselves on 
political platitudes, and as they are self-centred you could 
not make them understand how indifferent we are as to where 
the tribal Irish march to. They may go here, there, or 
“anywhere, anywhere out of the world.” Our interests across 
St. George’s Channel now lie only in Northern Ireland, where 
men and women of our own stock live and have made a 
flourishing community. It is our duty to see that the 
Southern Irish do not molest the great and orderly com- 
munity of Ulster, and that duty we shall continue to perform ; 
what the Southern Irish do is immaterial, and Mr. de Valera’s 
claim to the northern provinces is mere wind. 


THaT the tribal Irish should profess a desire to return to 
the days when they lived beyond the pale need not worry 

us at all. The order of the day all over the 
jest world is to give licence to the chaos makers. 

In India, in China, and in numerous smaller 
countries the unfortunate aboriginals who know no better, 
are being encouraged by interested parties to go back to the 
welter of disorder and misgovernment from which superior 
races have rescued them. The people who make these 
experiments will be the sufferers from their return to inferior 
conditions, and the chief concern of the order-loving races 
must be to recreate a pale, so that they may keep disorder 
and starvation away from their own lands. When the rapine 
and misery caused by the return to chaos and ancient night 
have destroyed a few countries, better opinions will prevail, 
and the law-givers and law-enforcers will once more get to 
work. Just now “the worm in the wood” is encouraged to 
eat the furniture and the roof tree in those places where people 
have too little sense to see the consequences of their actions. 
There is probably no country in the world where so little harm 
will be done by mis-government as in Southern Ireland. 


nr 
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The Irish Free State has no fine buildings, these were destroyed 
in various rebellions. It is a country without art, music, 
literature or science. There is in fact very little civilization 
to uproot. However much we may regret the decision of 
the Irish to retrograde, however responsible certain English 
public men are of the guilt of giving them the power to wreck 
their country, the fact that they do so destroy what we have 
built will not injure us, but them. We lost our character 
when we gave the Southern Irish Home Rule and yielded 
to their gunmen. Nothing that they can do now will hurt us. 


THE Government recently formed by Monsieur Paul Boncour 
seems unlikely to have a long life. He depends to a large 
extent on Socialist votes, although he has a 
foot in non-Socialist parties. The middle classes 
and non-Socialist work-people will not hear 
of fresh taxation. The Socialists will not hear of any econo- 
mies, and there is a deficit of something like 84 million pounds. 
The financiers are watching anxiously, and should Monsieur 
Cheron, the Finance Minister, show signs of further over- 
spending, a flight of capital is possible which is made all the 
easier by the huge sums on deposit in the banks, the number 
of short-term loans, and the hoarding which has largely taken 
the place of investment. The situation has some resemblance 
with that of our country in the summer of 1931, but there is 
this fundamental difference between the two peoples that 
the French will make almost any sacrifice for national security, 
while the English will make almost any sacrifice to balance 
the National budget. Monsieur Cheron, in a statement issued 
on January 17, assured his countrymen that the worst 
moments of the economic crisis are over, and he is convinced of 
the soundness of the currency, thanks to the enormous amount 
of gold held by the Bank of France. He is convinced that the 
cause of the present economic depression in France is due to 
Government extravagance, though he points to a reduction in 
the cost of the defence services. He proposes new taxes to yield 
(about) 44 million pounds. These are land taxes, royalties, 
income tax, as well as increased taxes on stamps and trans- 
mission taxes on shares and bonds. It is the same class of 
savage budget as that served out to the British by Mr. Snowden 
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in 1931. It is very unlikely to be voted by the French 
Chamber. 


A REMARKABLE article in the current Revue des Deux Mondes, 
signed Verax, on the German Chancellor, General von 

Schleicher, is worth study. The character of the 
a cher leading German statesman has great interest for 

us. German policy does not change, German 
people are out for certain definite aims, most of which they 
can only attain by despoiling us. They therefore regard the 
British Empire as the enemy, as they did in 1914, 1924, and 
as they will in 1934 and longer, but their chance of carrying 
out their carefully-laid plans depends largely upon the calibre 
of the man they have at the helm. Since the disappearance of 
Herr Stresemann, Herr von Schleicher is the first man of 
ability to be in office in Germany, and it is interesting to 
know what manner of man he is. Veraz tells us. He is a 
sedentary man, although he rides daily ; he is a “‘ War Office” 
soldier, and he is social, with great conversational powers. 
One recognizes, says Verax, that his talk is “‘ not only that of 
the cultivated man . . . but also of the man who can think, 
can illuminate, and can simplify. . . . The artist of life. . . .” 
This gift of conversation, which sounds rather like Lord 
Curzon’s, is much admired ; Herr von Schleicher makes great 
use of it in the business of life, and in a country where the 
conversational arts are meagre it must be of immense value. 
It is said of him that he pleases by his native cheerfulness, 
that he makes friends easily, but his friendships are skin- 
deep only. Those he serves, or who serve him, are abandoned 
on occasion with the utmost rapidity, but without a quarrel, 
for he may want them again. He takes great pains to be on 
good terms with everyone, except journalists, whom he 
detests ; of those who wish to write about him he says, “Why 
can’t they wait until I am dead?” 


Born at Brandenberg in 1882, of a family of petite noblesse, 
whose sons have always been soldiers or administrators, 
Chancellor von Schleicher entered the army 
quite young. When war broke out he was a 
captain, attached to the Grand Headquarters 
of the army in the department that dealt with the Reichstag. 
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Here he remained during the whole war, save for a short 
obligatory stage in Galicia, At the end of the war he was a 
major. For some years he was not heard of, but in 1923 
Herr Stresemann employed him with full powers to put an 
end to a Bavarian putsch. In 1928 he became a general. 
The following year he was made the chief of the Ministerami, 
the channel whereby the army chiefs could exercise political 
power, and he himself got to know the personality of the 
politicians. From this time he became the king-maker, and 
having the ear of Marshal von Hindenburg had a great deal 
of power. He “invented” Briining and dismissed Mullers 
and after the Hitler successes he made friends with thir 
powerful party and encouraged its militarism. Von Schleiche, 
came out in the open soon after this, and was Herr von Papen’s 
War Minister, when it was soon realized that the brains of the 
von Papen Government were not in von Papen’s head, but in 
that of his subordinate. He is now Chancellor, and has 
power such as no one else has had since Bismarck, for he is 
Chancellor of the Empire, Minister of the Reichswehr, and 
head of the Army. He is also a Prussian Commissioner, and 
may be said to know no limits to his power save those imposed 
by his own will. He is probably the only German general - 
to whom the republican idea is not distasteful. His seniors 
are all wedded to the Royalist and aristocratic causes, but he 
has never declared for or against them. Von Schleicher is a 
very supple and adroit politician, ironical, and appearing to 
take nothing tragically. But while this is his outward manner, 
he actually takes everything intensely seriously. ‘‘ He excels,” 
says Verax, ‘‘ in compromising others ; but he also knows how 
to take his own responsibilities, and he takes the most danger- 
ous ones with perfect tranquillity.” 


WHEN you add to these remarkable political gifts and qualities 
the fact that General von Schleicher is a bourreaw de travail, 
arriving at his office before and leaving after 
everyone, professing contempt for those who 
have not conquered the pig-dog (Schweinhund) 
in themselves, and who are afraid of overworking, a man who 
despises the timid and hesitating, ‘“‘ those who tell me that it 
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is impossible . . . I know already that I can do nothing with 
them,” we can see what Europe is up against. When he 
was appointed War Minister, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ We are here for 
four years.’ People accused him of optimism for this saying ; 
what was not noticed at the time was that he was not speaking 
about von Papen, but about himself. Von Schleicher is 
probably in office for fully four years, and that is why we have 
thought it worth while to give a rough outline of this 
interesting study of a formidable personality by a man who 
evidently knows his subject well. When one read’s Verazx’s 
account of this gifted, courageous and ruthless man, and 
thinks of our Cabinet of nineteen, very few of whom can take 
decisions or responsibility, none of whom have a national 
policy or seem capable of resolutely sticking to a fixed political 
idea, when, in short, one thinks of the MacDonalds and Hoares 
et hoc genus omne, who compose the British Cabinet, and who 
may at any time be in political conflict with von Schleicher, 
one wonders what sort of chance we should have of retaining 
anything that Chancellor von Schleicher wished to take away 
from us ? 


THE arrangements for one of the most adventurous journeys 
ever undertaken have been quietly preparing during the last 
few months. Air-Commodore P. J. Fellowes, 
The Houston with Lord Clydesdale as his chief pilot, and 
Everest 
Expedition accompanied by Lieut.-Col. Blacker, as ob- 
server, will shortly go to India to fly from 
Karachi over Mount Everest, the highest mountain in the 
world. They will do this journey in two aeroplanes, made by 
the Westland Aircraft Works, a branch of Petters Limited. 
The preparations have been long and arduous, no such flight 
ever having been made before, for a mere altitude record 
over ordinary country is quite different to a journey over a 
vast range of uncharted mountains, where the air conditions 
are totally unknown. Experts say that the climb to reach 
the top Everest level will take an hour and a half, and the 
strain on the airmen’s hearts and lungs of so rapid an ascension 
may be guessed. The aeronauts, therefore, have all been 
tested in artificially rarefied atmospheres, and they will carry 
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oxygen cylinders, which have had to be specially constructed 
so as not to allow freezing. The College of Aeronautical 
Engineering has placed its resources at the disposal of the 
promoters, and no pains have been spared to ensure success, 
and, so far as possible, safety. This great adventure is made 
possible by the patriotic generosity of Lady Houston, who has 
an extraordinary flair for what will redound to the honour 
of her country. It will be remembered that she gave £100,000 
to enable Great Britain to compete for the Schneider Cup. 
The sum to be expended on the “ Houston Expedition” has 
not been mentioned, but we may guess it to be large, and we 
may be perfectly certain that, as Lady Houston gives it, 
it is not only large in itself, but that she has given it in the 
Grand Style, and with no thought but of the credit that will 
accrue to England of a successful air exploration over the 
“roof of the world.” 


OnE of the great events of January in London was the concert 
given by Monsieur Paderewski at the Albert Hall in aid of 
eee the Musicians Benevolent Fund. The concert 
was initiated by the Managers of the Daily 
Mail, who made all the arrangements for this occasion; the | 
great musician having refused payment, and their skill in pub- 
licity, filled the great hall to the brim. The programme was a 
familiar one, though the audience sometimes lost their way in 
it, as when a large section of them broke into applause in the 
middle of Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, when a series of chords 
appeared to the inexperienced to indicate the end of a “‘ piece.” 
What struck observers was that the audience was mostly 
inexpert and diffident. They did not even begin to applaud 
with any enthusiasm until the finish, when by the insistence 
and persistence of the musical people present, Monsieur 
Paderewski was induced to give encore after encore. Warmed 
by this rather tardy enthusiasm, Monsieur Paderewski was 
at his very best in this unannounced programme when he 
played four pieces by Chopin to perfection, and a lovely 
Schubert. Of his playing there is very little that is new to 
say. He plays the piano as well as ever, and no one in this 
world ever played it better. It is true that he took great 
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liberties with Mozart, but he took them effectively. Monsieur 
Paderewski is much more than a musician, he is a great man, 
and his career has made him the most romantic figure of our 
times. The most famous pianist of the age, he devoted 
himself passionately to the regeneration of Poland, and, as a 
result of the War, was carried into office as first President 
of Poland in 1919. For some years after this he was absorbed 
in politics. The story of his meeting with Monsieur Clemen- 
ceau is famous. “Je salue,” said the great Frenchman, 
‘le premier virtuose du monde.” The answer came quickly : 
‘* Et le premier ministre de la Pologne.”” What an epic story is 
told in those two sentences! Monsieur Paderewski is worthy 
of his fame on both counts, and his admirers in England 
saluted the regenerator of Poland when they applauded the 
incomparable musician. 


On the night of Sunday, January 8, a serious outbreak of 
disorder occurred in Spain, where its greatest violence was 
shown in Barcelona. There was serious fight- 
ing there and elsewhere in Catalonia, while 
disorder was reported from the South, the 
centre and the East of Spain. A good many people were 
killed, the non-combatants coming in for their share of 
damage as they always do. The Government forces were 
equal to the situation, and by the Tuesday, January 10, they 
were masters of the situation. Spanish monarchists may be 
pardoned if they look on somewhat cynically at the frequent 
manifestations of unrest, for no one has accused them of 
having anything to do with the January disorders, which are 
placed by well-informed observers to the credit of syndicalism. 
When the palmy days of General Primo de Rivera are remem- 
bered, those Spaniards who are not Republicans may be 
permitted to regret their passing. They would not have 
passed had the nation been capable of political fidelity, 
but the Spanish are like the Irish in this, that they cannot 
for any length of time, support a Government. We shall 
probably see a long period of recurrent disorder. The 
Azana Ministry seems so far to have the upper hand, and that 
is just as well. In these, as in all times, a Government must 
either govern or get out, 
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LISTENERS to talks on the B.B.C. have been aware for years 
that an intensive effort was being made to push the views 

of the Socialist and Communist parties on 
Tie Seo Foreign Affairs. These views are well known, 
the B.B.C. and they are perfectly simple. They consist 

in a hatred of all our former Allies in Europe, 
except Russia, and a corresponding admiration for Germany 
and Austria. Farther afield the views of the B.B.C. Foreign 
Affairs department are equally simple. Every British interest 
must be decried, every Power friendly to Great Britain must 
be traduced. It is said that one of the best known lecturers 
at the B.B.C. had his training in the office of a Socialist paper. 
Certainly this would appear to be so, from internal evidence. 
Now the English are a very easy-going people, and, as they 
can, by turning a knob, abolish the objectionable and in- 
accurate stuff that comes pouring out of their wireless receivers 
under the guise of talks on Foreign Affairs, they think no 
more about the matter. But our friends and Allies in Europe 
and elsewhere find it very hard to bear the slighting references 
that are made to them and the general glorification of the 
Germans, who tried, in 1914, to destroy European civilization. 
On New Year’s Eve there were some references to Poland that 
drew a protest from the Polish Minister, who called at the 
Foreign Office to complain formally. It is high time that 
someone did complain. For, whether consciously or not, 
the B.B.C. are taking their cue on Foreign Affairs from 
countries unfriendly to England, and it is rather too much 
of a good thing that we should pay speakers to support 
Moscow or Berlin. If it is not possible for British wireless 
speakers to be patriotic ; to wish to preserve their country’s 
interests and to remember who are England’s friends, then 
they had better confine themselves to home politics. It would 
be less dangerous, for in England we know exactly how much 
weight to attach to them. Foreigners, on the other hand, 
are apt to think that they represent the British Government 
and people. 


In 1883, when The National Review was first making its 
bow to the world, the Saturday Review was at the top of its 
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form. With the contributions of the late Lord Salisbury 
and of his gifted wife, with the support of the leading 
young Tories of the ’seventies and ’eighties, 
it had become a real power in the land. 
Since those days the influence of the sixpenny 
weeklies has declined, although the Spectator affected policy 
more than once in the early years of this century. It is 
no secret that since the War the old Saturday has had, with 
many other of our contemporaries, its share of misfortunes. 
The news, therefore, is all the more welcome that the Pollocks, 
the distinguished family which conducted it in the great days 
of its power, has resumed control. Recent issues show that 
a clear bid is being made for the leading position among the 
weeklies, most of which seem to have either no policy at 
all, or to advocate a policy of general scuttle combined with 
vague internationalism. We see no signs of this modern 
plague about the new Saturday, which is now steering a 
straight patriotic course on an even keel. Friends of The 
National Review will wish it well, and will rejoice to think 
that “‘ right reason” has yet another recruit. 


The Saturday 


Review 


In an age when Communism and pacificism, twin offspring of 
Internationalism, flourish and are professed by soi-disant 
Conservatives, it is refreshing to notice that 
the young are beginning to be restive under 
the propaganda of our modern Stigginses and 
Chadbands. At Oxford on January 10 there was a gathering 
of the Federation of University Conservative and Unionist 
Associations where representatives from thirteen Universities 
met to discuss the future of their party under the presidency 
of Mr. John Buchan. It need hardly be said that every 
effort was made to prevent these young Conservatives from 
expressing really Conservative opinions. But in spite of this, 
two Oxford men, Mr. K. R. F. Steel-Maitland and Mr. Max 
Miiller, moved and seconded a resolution that the conference 
viewed with concern the subversive activities of the League of 
Nations Union, and recommended that the Conservative 
Party should withdraw all support from it. In proposing 
the resolution, Mr. Steel-Maitland said that the activities of 


An Oxford 


Movement 
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the League of Nations Union were doing great damage. It 
need hardly be said that the resourceful Mr. John Buchan 
at once intervened with a very dexterous speech, in which he 
is reported to have said that the Publicists were in fault, and 
he added a word of praise about the moral character of one 
of the leaders of the League of Nations Union, which had, of 
course, never been attacked. The young Conservatives were 
bounced by these tactics into modifying their resolutions by 
deleting the proposal that Conservative support should be 
withdrawn from the Union and the substitution of a meaning- 
less phrase which will enable League of Nations Union “‘ Con- 
servatives ’’ to continue to applaud Mr. Beverley Nichols 
and his white flag. Now it is perfectly easy for a master of 
persuasion, like Mr. John Buchan, to turn the flank of a frontal 
attack in this way. The Mr. John Buchans of this world 
exist for that purpose. But we should like to call the atten- 
tion of Conservatives to a speech made by him the night 
before at the Oxford Union, in which The Times reports him 
as saying :— 
“ The vital thing was to preserve the Tory mind, not Tory principles. 
Principles in politics were britile things and far less important than the 


mind behind them. . . . We must be ready honestly and at all times 
to reconsider our views.”’ (Our italics.) 


There are, no doubt, people to whom political principle is 
meaningless, and there are several modern examples which 
will occur to everyone of unprincipled politicians. But unless 
we are very much mistaken the modern young Tory believes 
in Tory principles and wants to hold to them. We hope that 
Mr. Steel-Maitland and Mr. Max Miller will stick to their 
guns, for only Conservatives who are quite muddle-headed 
about conservatism can belong to the League of Nations 
Union, and the sooner they either cease to support that anti- 
national body, or call themselves Liberals, the better. 


It was always certain that the various foreign trading interests, 
rooted in this country by several generations of free importing 

and laissez-faire, would not take the move- 
ing ao sga ment towards Empire trade in good part, and 
Trade ” that the representatives of those interests in 

England would fight tooth and claw to regain 
any ground lost by Empire Preference. Newspaper readers 
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can judge for themselves, by the tone of what they read, how 
much the paper is dominated, either directly or indirectly, 
by such interests. But we may point out that since Ottawa 
the Liberal and Socialist Press has kept up a perpetual de- 
preciation of the agreements made there, and an intensive 
campaign against all forms of Empire trade has been actively 
run in their columns. Thoughtless people may be misled by 
such propaganda, especially as counter-propaganda is largely 
lacking, and it is therefore very satisfactory to hear from 
Canada authoritatively what are the figures resulting from 
the agreements. Mr. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
made a statement in Ottawa on January 23 which shows a 
very satisfactory and improving state of affairs. The Canadian 
exports to Great Britain in the second half of 1932 were 
nearly double those of the first half. Further, in 1932, 44 per 
cent. of Canada’s foreign trade was with the Empire, as against 
33 per cent. in 1928. In imports the improvement is also 
marked, although the movement is slower. Canada took 
5 per cent. more last year from Great Britain, while the 
imports from the rest of the Empire also increased. She 
took 10 per cent. less from the United States. When it is 
realized that the new Empire agreements had been in force 
for less than six months when these figures were made public, 
they must be regarded as satisfactory. In Canada the foreign 
interests are as vocal as here, though not so politically powerful, 
and everything is done by them, in Canada as in England, to 
counteract the Empire-ward tendency of trade. As the 
strength of one member of the Empire is the strength of all, 
it is very satisfactory to know that Canada is now the fifth 
greatest exporting country in the world. 


Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
spoke on January 24, at Leeds, and he said a great deal in 
praise of the unfortunate Lausanne agreement. 


Mr. ., Lt must be very difficult for members of a 
Chamberlain’s 
Speech government to keep in touch with public 


opinion unless they have a special flair for 
knowing what their countrymen are thinking. Joseph Cham- 
berlain had this gift ; it only failed him once, over Gordon, 
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but his sons have not shown that they have it, although they 
inherit many of his qualities, notably his absolute probity 
and his loyalty to colleagues. In speaking of Lausanne and of 
War Debts, Mr. Neville Chamberlain missed the mark. The 
man in the street has made up his mind that if we pay America 
money, that money has got to be paid back to us by someone 
else. He is not going to foot the bill any longer. He is 
extremely sceptical about the advantages of Lausanne, 
except to Germany. He is also largely sceptical about the 
fashionable excuses, ‘‘ World causes” or War Debts” or 
“ Tariffs,’ as explaining our troubles. He sees that the 
Hoover moratorium did not improve our prosperity, although 
war debts ceased to be paid. He looks abroad and sees that 
the United States, a vast and practically self-supporting 
Free Trade area, is in a worse state than Europe and that 
Free Trade is therefore no panacea. He thinks that the 
appalling stupidity of our financial pundits in taking us back 
to gold has a good deal to do with our troubles, and while he 
does not understand exactly what ought to be done, he is sure 
that the way out is through a better understanding of cur- 
rency questions. Mr. Neville Chamberlain did not refer to 
currency ; he does not, perhaps, realize that public opinion | 
expects him to try and understand it. He has not been told 
what his fellow countrymen are thinking, and he has, unfor- 
tunately, not found out. The Treasury and Bank of England 
officials who have so misjudged financial affairs will not help 
him to come to a decision, and there is not one of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet who has ever said anything in public to show 
that he has the least idea of what to be at. But the old cries, 
“World causes,” ‘‘ War Debts,” “ Tariffs,” are out of date, 
even if members of the Government do not know this. They 
must think up something else to explain the state we are in. 


THE findings of the Chairman of the National Wages Board 

have been rejected by the railwaymen. It will be remem- 
bered that, for the first time in its history, the 

Trouble on 

the Railways Board produced a separate report for every 
group represented and that the Chairman was 

forced to make his award without the support of any of his 
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colleagues. The Chairman’s award would have brought 
about a moderate reduction of wages. The condition of the 
railways is very serious—ordinary shareholders get no divi- 
dend, except on one of the great groups, and it is not im- 
possible that other dividends will fail altogether. The men 
do not realize what they are up against and they are not 
prepared to agree to reductions. That the agitators whose 
job it is to keep on filtering a deadly poison into the veins 
of the British should desire to smash the railways is natural 
enough ; they earn their living in that way, but that the men 
should be willing to destroy their own means of livelihood 
shows how divorced they are from reality. Those who want 
to know what will happen to the railwaymen when they have 
killed the railways should read Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s story 
in this issue ; it illustrates a profound truth. Every time a 
man or a group of men invent something that makes their 
fellow creatures too uncomfortable, the victims find an escape. 
The way out of the railway impasse stares us in the face. It is 
called motor traffic, which gives a greater freedom of move- 
ment than men have ever had before and gives complete 
immunity from the rule of organized labour. Given a good 
stock of petrol, carefully put away, the owner driver can snap 
his fingers at any sort of transport strike. The man from 
Moscow may not mind how the railway trouble ends, but the 
porter and the signalman, as well as those who have invested 
their savings in railway shares, will suffer acutely if the 
mischief-makers have their way. 


THE Pedestrians’ Association had a lunch on January 24, 
at which their president, Lord Cecil, denounced the evil ways 

of motorists and spoke of the risks to life and 
nn limb incurred by other road users in conse- 
i quence of motor recklessness. The hospitals 

were overcrowded with accident cases, dogs 
were constantly killed. A certain type of driver was a public 
danger. The Road Traffic Act had failed because of the speed 
of cars. Lord Cecil suggested that special speed tracks 
should be made for motorists and fenced off, like railway 
lines, from the general public. 
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‘There is among some of the younger members of society of all 
classes an extreme perversion of view regarding their rights and duties 
as drivers. They regard pedestrians as their natural enemies and 
show such a degree of callous selfishness as is difficult to believe, but I 
can assure you from my own experience that it is widespread. These 
people, if caught, ought to be pitilessly sent to prison, to whatever 
class they belong.” 

It is true that in all ages young people have been adven- 
turous and many have been selfish. In old days they could 
find divers ways of exercising their spirit of adventure. 
When all who could afford a horse rode, when every gentle- 
man wore a sword and even occasionally used it, and when 
lads could go off to serve their country in great and little 
wars, this spirit of adventure, of recklessness, even, found an 
outlet. Now in this “‘ Safety First’ age our young people, 
who resemble all previous generations of young people, can 
only kill us on the roads or kill themselves flying. Nothing 
that the excellent pedestrians can devise will alter human 
nature, though we shall all be grateful to them if they would 
make our roads safer for the elderly. When they have accom- 
plished this the young people will think of something equally 
dangerous somewhere else. But if Lord Cecil won’t let them 
go fighting, what can he expect ? 


THE death by poison of Samuel Furnace, accused of the murder 
of Walter Spatchett, and arrested on January 15, brought 

home to many people the fact that a prisoner’s 
el aa of life must, as the law now stands, be saved at 
Punishment ll costs, however soon he is to lose it. If 

Furnace had stood his trial and had been 
condemned to death it would still have been the duty of the 
prison doctors to save his life in order that he should be 
hanged. It is intensely repugnant to most of us that this 
should be so. Granted that capital punishment is just and 
that it removes from among us, and from the power to do 
further damage, homicidal criminals, still, if the removal of 
the criminal is what is required, and not that he himself 
should die violently, what is the objection to his removing 
himself ? Furnace suffered far more from the poison that 
he took and for indefinitely longer than if he had been hanged. 
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His pain was so great that he was given morphia by the 
prison doctors when they realized that they could not save 
his life. But supposing they had saved him, as they tried 
to do, and supposing he had been found guilty, as seems 
probable from his suicide, what should we all have felt when 
he was hanged? There can be hardly anyone who knew 
about the arrest and the poison, who did not feel relief when 
the news was given out that Furnace was dead. That the 
law should demand this effort to save a man for the gallows 
seems to belong to another age, the age when people were 
hanged for stealing a loaf of bread. If our object is the 
elimination of the criminal, and he chooses this way out 
before trial, surely there is something to be said for letting 
him die. Furnace seems to have had only one merit, the 
merit of courage, although the wounds he received in the 
war may have affected his mind. The murder he was accused 
of was a particularly treacherous and revolting one, but 
even such a man might be allowed to return to the earth 
without the violent intervention of the hangman if he 
choose the way out that Furnace took. 


** ROMANCE is dead, the Caveman cried,” and we know that 
this cry echoed down the generations until :— : 


The Spanish ** All unseen, 
Prisoners Romance brought up the nine fifteen.”’ 


If we needed to be reminded of the persistence of romance 
under all skies and in all ages, the adventures of the Spanish 
political prisoners would convince us. On January 2, twenty- 
nine Spanish political prisoners escaped from the penal 
settlement at Villa Cisneros, on the West African coast, 
where they were awaiting trial for participation in General 
Sanjurjo’s rising. For a fortnight they were buffeted about 
in a small sailing vessel, and when they made the Portuguese 
coast on January 15 they had run out of both food and water. 
Their landing was effected at night in order not to compromise 
the boat that had brought them, and, according to one 
account, the Spanish refugees did not announce their presence 
in Portugal until the ship had set sail and was out of sight. 
The distance they travelled is in a direct line about 1,500 
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miles, but they had to go out of the beaten track to avoid 
the Spanish gunboats that were looking for them. It is 
stated that they only saw four small ships on the whole 
journey, and that they landed nowhere on the way. Directly 
they arrived at Lisbon they reported themselves to the 
Portuguese Government, and were at once told that they were 
free to come and go as they liked. The correspondent of the 
Morning Post gives the following picture of them :— 


“A strange-looking group they were as they stood in the hall of 
the hotel, their hair and beards long and unkempt. Their clothes 
were in rags, but, despite all, they were all in high spirits, and soon 
glasses of wine were raised to toast their safe arrival on Portuguese 
territory.’ 

The refugees on arrival at the Lisbon hotel, where they stayed, 
telephoned to their homes in Spain to tell their families the 
news of their safe arrival. The penal settlement of Villa 
Cisneros sounds pretty grim. The prisoners had little chance 
of good food, water had to be brought from the Canary 
Islands, and was strictly rationed to six pints per head daily 
for drinking, washing, cooking and the washing of clothes. 
The prisoners had no beds. Among their number is Don 
Alfonso de Bourbon, a cousin of King Alfonso, Count Serallo, 
Don Francesco Anfaldo and Colonel Alonso, who was A.D.C. 
to General Sanjurjo. 


Wuart appears to have been lost sight of recently in Australia, 
and judging by the solemnity of certain articles in the English 
, papers on the Test Match here as well, is 
pay . that cricket is a game. That games need to 
be played according to rules constitute part 

of their charm. That these rules are altered from time to 
time we all know, but what heavy weather we appear to make 
over our sports and how depressing they become! A short 
time ago the whole English press reeked—there is no other 
word—with some new Bridge rules. Now the cricket world 
is convulsed over Larwood’s bowling, the Australians are 
threatening to “‘ cut the painter” because of it, and our own 
cricket correspondents are filling columns with solemn injunc- 
tions and warnings, while the Socialist and Radical papers, 
who miss no chance of driving in a wedge between the British 
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nations, have seized the opportunity to abuse the Empire in 
general and the Australians in particular. It is all perfectly 
ridiculous. The English can keep their heads about public 
affairs. They keep them so well, in fact, that they hardly 
ever think about them, but they become portentous and 
boring about games and the rules of games. Thus do we | 
take our pleasures sadly. We should probably be more 
cheerful if we thought less about games, which make us 
quarrelsome, and more about the various jobs of work we | | 
have to do. If play makes for bad temper, then let us have ,; 
work for a change. 


LIsTENERS to the news on the wireless one evening recently 
noted a new pronunciation of a familiar word. The B.B.C. 
announcers, as a rule, have good voices and 
speak well and clearly, and conform generally 
to correct usage in pronunciation. But on the evening in 
question the announcer gave us a very queer version of the 
word “ controversy.” He said, as clearly as possible, “ con- 


Controversy ? 


troversy.” It would be interesting to know whether the 
B.B.C. are going to reform our language as well as to direct 
our foreign policy. In one case, as in the other, the directors 
would be well advised to get hold of men who knew what they 
were talking about, or we may find that we have more “ con- 
troversies ’’ than we can comfortably controvert. 


L. J. MAXSE 
AS EDITOR 


IT was in 1893 that Leo Maxse became Editor of the National 
Review, which at that date was a periodical of excellent 
intentions but of the most modest influence. In his hands it 
speedily became one of the important factors in English and 
world political history during a series of crises. Its purpose, 
as it was set forth in its prospectus, was to maintain British 
interests in all parts of the world, and to allow no material 
considerations to influence its policy. Even Maxse’s severest 
critics would admit that under his control this programme 
was carried out in the letter and spirit. 

What gave him his power? The secret of great editing— 
and he was unquestionably a great editor—is personality. 
He had that. He had convictions for which he was prepared 
to go through fire and water. He had vision and foresight. 
He showed both in his early discernment of the real purpose 
of the German generals and officials who made the vacillating 
and untrustworthy Kaiser the puppet of their policy. He 
had that courage and determination which sooner or later 
win the admiration of men. He was pre-eminently the kind 
of companion with whom to go tiger-hunting. He would 
never let his contributors down—of that they could be certain. 
Though Conservative in his general leaning, because he 
believed that true Conservatism meant fidelity to national 
interests, he had many Liberal sympathies. He liked Mr. 
Asquith before Mr. Asquith surrendered so tamely to Lloyd 
George finance. But his special approbation was given to 
Joseph Chamberlain. He was enthusiastic in his support of 
Tariff Reform, as he had never felt any affection for laisser 
faire. But in his political relations there was no Byzantinism. 
He was entirely independent and made genuflections to no 
party leader. He performed the function of the Socratic 
gadfly. While he retained strength to act and write, he 
“never ceased persuading and reproaching his countrymen 
when they were tardy in their decisions and required to be 
stirred into life.’”’ He was as ready to criticise Lord: Salisbury 
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or Mr. Balfour or Mr. Baldwin as he was to denounce Mr. 
Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George. 


In his writing there was a wonderful vigour and vitality. 
Nothing perishes so quickly as the leading article, though it is 
itself a deed when it helps to form policy. It ‘ dates ” 
from the day after that on which it appears. His “‘ Episodes 
of the Month,” written over a term of nearly forty years, 
were in part in the nature of leading articles and in part a 
history of events. But they are still, after all this lapse of 
time, vivacious and readable. Their power of invective is 
remarkable, and a quarter of a century ago was parodied 
affectionately in Hustled History. Maxse had a fundamental 
faith in England which nothing could shake or break, and an 
intense contempt for moral flabbiness and for that temper 
which will faint-heartedly acquiesce in what it admits to be 
wrong. He was strong in his journalistic friendships. A 
close intimacy with that Grand Old Man of French politics, 
M. Clemenceau, gave him a peculiar insight into French 
methods of thought ; and from Clemenceau he learnt no little 
regarding the secrets of Germany’s plans. That famous 
French statesman and journalist knew the Continent and its 
rulers well. Maxse and Clemenceau were both fearless advo- 
cates of justice for the unhappy Dreyfus at a time when it 
was fashionable to believe in his guilt and when the over- 
whelming evidence in favour of his innocence was not known. 


Another quality of Maxse’s which made him great as an 
editor was his earnestness. Though full of humour and a 
believer in games—especially in lawn tennis—he wanted his 
review to contain serious discussions of serious affairs, and 
he regretted what he considered the excessive British addiction 
to athletics, the more so because it was too often accompanied 
by a neglect of the claims of national defence. He was quick 
to draw accurate conclusions before others had reached them. 
Thus before the Boer War closed he published an article 
which pointed out that, if, in a possible struggle with Germany, 
the French dug themselves in, they had every prospect of 
checkmating the German attack, which was apprehended 
by Frenchmen about that date. If only they had taken the 
hint in August, 1914! 
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He was exceedingly careful in his work. As he wrote in 
1913, when engaged in a political dog-fight, ‘‘ although the 
National Review may occasionally express strong views in 
strong language, it is studiously careful concerning matters 
of fact.”” In this none of his political adversaries could ever 
catch him out. His political and moral courage was proved 
in the Marconi affair, when, with both front benches against 
him, he fought a successful fight to force out the truth. On 
his appearance before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, which was trying to whitewash the whole ugly 
business, attempts were made to cow him and compel him to 
disclose the source of certain information received by him 
confidentially, the truth of which was not seriously disputed. 
He refused, and his ‘‘ contumacy ” was reported as a breach 
of privilege to the House. He never turned a hair; and 
nothing happened. The politicians were much too much 
afraid of him to act, though the Liberal Press with one voice 
demanded every kind of punishment for him, including the 
seizure of his private correspondence by a warrant from the 
Speaker. He was denounced as a “ reckless traducer ”’ and 
a “histrionic poseur.” But The Times spoke the truth 
when it congratulated him upon taking up a position which © 
(as that newspaper said) “it is essential to maintain if the 
power of newspapers for good is not to be impaired.” 


It was the affair of the Kruger telegram that first drew 
his attention to the menace from Germany and the risk of a 
coalition directed by her against the British Empire. He 
had good reason for his anxiety. Where he could see only as 
in a glass darkly, we can now see clearly. The publication 
of the German Foreign Office papers (even though there is 
some reason to think that they are marked by important 
omissions), and the disclosures made by German statesmen 
in their memoirs, show that his suspicions as to what was 
happening were correct. Germany did really consider with 
France, Russia and Italy action directed against Great Britain, 
while, as we all know, she publicly embarked upon vast 
schemes of naval expansion. These were accompanied by 
menacing speeches from the Kaiser, William II, in which 
such phrases recurred as “ the trident must be in our fist,” 
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and “our future lies upon the water.’’ Maxse’s distrust of 
German policy was strengthened by the violent outburst of 
Anglophobia in the Fatherland during the South African War 
and by Biilow’s contemptuous rejection of Joseph Chamber. 
lain’s overtures for a German alliance. Chamberlain, it 
may be observed, shared Maxse’s anxiety as to Germany’s 
attitude, but believed for a time that it might be due to the 
German Government’s wish to oblige Great Britain to join 
the Triple Alliance. That was the opinion which Mr. Cham. 
berlain expressed to me some years afterwards, but no doubt 
we shall have fresh light on his ideas when Mr. Garvin com- 
pletes his great biography. 

Maxse never hesitated to tell Chamberlain that his scheme 
of a German alliance was dangerous in the extreme. ‘ Great 
Britain,” he said, “has no need to run after any one, but 
if there is a nation in Europe to whom she does not wish 
to stand in the relationship of a rejected suitor, that nation 
is certainly Germany.” From 1900 onwards in the National 
Review he stressed the importance of a totally different 
alignment in British foreign policy—based on an understand- 
ing with France and Russia, which most people then regarded 
as out of the question. Such reorientation became more and 
more important for British security as German naval ex- 
pansion progressed after the Navy Act of 1900. This Act 
was by the official memorandum prefaced to it to give the 
Fatherland a fleet “‘ so strong that war for even the mightiest 
sea Power would involve such perils as to endanger that 
Power’s position in the world.” Again and again Maxse 
told his countrymen that they must face realities and prepare. 
“We shall certainly court a naval Sedan unless we pull 
ourselves together,” he wrote in September, 1900. And 
that was the leit motiv of his articles for fourteen years.* 

His definite advocacy of what was afterwards to become 
the Triple Entente began in November, 1901, when he pub- 


lished the first of a series of articles which attracted enormous 
attention in England and abroad, under the title of “ British 


*It was in 1900 that Maxse was asked by Sir Alfred Milner whether he 
would consider the editorship of the Cape Times. He replied that he felt it 
his duty to remain in England to endeavour to arouse the nation to the 
German menace, 
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Foreign Policy,” by “ A.B.C., &c.” The writers, working in 
conjunction with Maxse, and on lines which he laid down, 
were of every shade of British political opinion. In planning 
them he was in close touch with Clemenceau and with Delcassé, 
two men who knew most of the secrets of European diplomacy ; 
and in Russian affairs he could look to that well-known Russian 
journalist, M. G. de Wesselitsky, who was for many years 
president of the Foreign Press Association in London. Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett and the late Lord Acton were in 
close sympathy with him, and there were few who better 
understood the real intentions of German statesmen than 
these two men. Acton was himself of German descent on 
his mother’s side; and Blennerhassett had lived much in 
Bavaria and had family connections there. 


What Maxse and his contributors proposed was thus set 
forth by him in December, 1901: ‘“‘ We demand of Russian 
and British statesmen that they shall dismiss the honest 
broker in Berlin and have direct dealings with one another. 
Let not friendly relations be compromised by unfriendly 
intrigues.” Year after year he maintained his resolute 
advocacy of a strong British Navy and a close understanding 
between England, France and Russia. He would have pre- 
ferred a defensive alliance, as he felt that war was approaching 
and that it might come at any moment. Because he made no 
concealment of this there were many politicians who declared 
that he had “‘ Germany on the brain,” and spoke of him cur- 
rently as “that lunatic Leo.” He was well aware that no 
adequate measures were being taken to prepare for a life-and- 
death struggle, though he was profoundly convinced that such 
a catastrophe might be averted by wise and timely prepara- 
tion. He saw only too clearly that the Liberal statesmen in 
office as the crisis drew near were either wilfully blind 
or most extraordinarily simple. They were pacifist to such 
a degree as to convince the German Emperor and the German 
public that they would not fight in any circumstances. And 
thus in August, 1914, they rendered the conflict inevitable, 
which a strong British Government might have prevented by 
making its attitude known in plenty of time. 


Had there been a definite alliance, as Maxse wanted, 
VOL. 0 3 
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Moltke and Conrad and Berchtold, the chief artisans of the 
world war, would have hesitated and, I believe, have aban- 
doned the idea of smashing Serbia and defeating Russia 
before her new railways were complete. Even if the three 
had persisted in forcing on war, the French plans would have 
been studied in concert with the British staff, and Plan XVII, 
with its obvious risks, would not have been adopted. Its 
dangers leapt to the eye of all who remembered the South 
African and Manchurian wars. Kitchener saw its weakness 
from the first, and this weakness it was which brought the 
Germans to the heart of France, piled up the cost of repara- 
tions to a terrific figure, and all but inflicted complete defeat 
upon the Allies. 


Maxse’s greatest service to his country was rendered in 
those supreme hours when the decision of Mr. Asquith’s 
Government trembled in the balance. As the sky darkened 
complete uncertainty prevailed as to what England would do. 
He wrote himself : ‘“‘ On the one side of the North Sea mobilisa- 
tion was followed by ultimatums to Paris and Petrograd, by 
declarations of war and aggression, while on our side was 
doubt, hesitation and pain. The entire Ministerial Press 
preached neutrality—not a single article, not a single letter 
can be found during those fateful days in any Liberal organ 
so much as hinting that we had any duties to our neighbour’s. 
. .. The Fool’s paradise spread far beyond Ministerial 
circles.” 


On July 31, 1914, the Government was for doing nothing. 
Mr. Churchill was perhaps the only Minister who was resolute 
for action in support of France if war came, though Lord 
Grey and Mr. Asquith were in general sympathy with him. 
The cold and formal reply returned to the French President’s 
personal appeal for the British Government to make its 
attitude clear and thus preserve peace showed the victory of 
the Potsdam party in the Cabinet. But in this emergency 
Maxse, discovering what the real situation was, took action 
with a little group of friends, among whom were the late 
Sir Henry Wilson and the present Lord Lloyd. They got 
to work to “ ginger up ” the Unionist leaders, Maxse himself 
remaining in the background, because, as he said humorously, 
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“ IT knew they [the leaders] despised my opinion on everything 
German as much as I distrusted theirs.”” This intervention 
was so effective that at noon on August 2 Maxse and his 
friends secured the despatch by Mr. Bonar Law of the famous 
letter, offering Mr. Asquith the “ unhesitating support ” of 
the Unionist leaders and party in any measures necessary 
for the support of France and Russia. 


That missive placed Mr. Asquith in a commanding position. 
Lord Morley’s Memorandum, published fourteen years after 
the crisis, reveals a Cabinet the majority of whose members 
were, in the words which Maxse used at the time, ‘“‘ mentally 
and physically incapable of giving France any assurance of 
support ” beyond a promise of naval aid to protect the French 
coast, in case it was attacked by the German Navy. Morley 
himself was for sitting still even when he learnt that the 
German Government meant to violate the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. He thought it would be wise “to take advantage of 
the occasion for more talk and negotiation.’”” We were “to 
protest with direct energy as the British Government protested 
on the Russian repudiation in 1870 of the Black Sea articles 
of the Treaty of Paris, and push on by diplomatising.” In 
fact, Lord Morley meant to do nothing. He was living in 
Dreamland, but the attitude which he advocated would have 
suited Moltke and the German war lords exactly. The 
Potsdam party were still so strong that but for Bonar Law’s 
offer of support they probably would have carried the day. 
It was not until Mr. Asquith mentioned the word “ Coalition ” 
that they collapsed. The spadework of Maxse and his friends 
had saved the most critical situation in our history. The 
advocates of neutrality in the Cabinet were in the majority in 
the morning of August 2. By that evening their number was 
reduced to four, two of whom ultimately decided not to 
resign, so that in the end Lord Morley and Mr. Burns were 
the only Ministers to go. 

In his editing of the National Review Maxse played a 
momentous part at each subsequent crisis of the war. He 
frightened the Potsdamites into comparative harmlessness 
and did his best to infuse some energy into Mr. Asquith’s 
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funk ?”’ he asked again and again. He was particularly 
emphatic as to the need of real statesmanship in the conclusion 
of the peace, which, as he truly said, would decide by its 
terms ‘‘ whether we are to have this horror over again.” 
And perhaps he has been felix opportunitate mortis, in that 
his strong and valiant spirit has been spared the spectacle of 
an England bled white to pay a vast indemnity to the United 
States, while Germany is being invited by our pacifists to 
rearm and thus establish what they cynically call “ equality 


of status.” 
H. W. WItson. 


AS I KNEW HIM 


My earliest recollection of Leo Maxse goes back to the year 
1882, when I saw him, a pallid and anemic-looking youth, 
defeat a stalwart University Cricket Blue at lawn tennis, 
much to the surprise of the latter and to the consternation of 
his friends. Leo was then about 18, perfecting his knowledge 
of French at Paris, and I, already married, was a secretary 
at the Embassy. The acquaintance made on the lawn 
tennis court quickly ripened into friendship and he was con- 
stantly in our house during the remainder of his stay in Paris. 
I cannot remember that he manifested any particular interest 
in politics in those early days, but nevertheless, in consequence 
of having passed much of his boyhood in France and of his 
father’s close friendship with Clemenceau and other well- 
known politicians, he probably acquired considerably more 
knowledge of France and of French feeling than I ever 
assimilated in the rarefied atmosphere of the Embassy, where 
we consorted chiefly with the Faubourg Haute Finance and 
the American colony. 

From Paris he went to Cambridge, made a world tour, 
fought an election unsuccessfully, and was forced to abandon 
the hope of a Parliamentary career when it became evident 
that his health was not equal to the strain. I lost sight of 
him for some years, and it was only in the early ‘nineties 
that our friendship was renewed. By that time he had 
acquired The National Review and was already famous, not 
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in connection with any British political question, but in 
virtue of his fearless exposure of the Dreyfus scandal. Seldom 
indeed has any writer in recent times equalled the ability 
and tenacity with which he, a comparatively unknown 
young Englishman, denounced and tracked the culprits in 
the French War Office. 

My first political dealing with him arose, as far as I 
remember, in connection with the Bagdad Railway question. 
He was anxious to enrol me amongst his supporters in 
opposition to any British co-operation with Germany in the 
project, and was loudly denouncing some of his personal 
friends with whose views he disagreed. I never felt quite 
convinced that he was right, but there is no doubt in my own 
mind that the ultimate refusal to agree to German co-opera- 
tion was due principally to the tenacious opposition of Leo 
Maxse, St. Loe Strachey of the Spectator, and Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, M.P. Whether this decision was sound or not 
may, perhaps, remain a matter for discussion, and Lord 
Lansdowne, who was then Foreign Secretary, afterwards 
expressed the opinion that he had been forced to yield to 
an “‘insensate outcry,” but in any case the episode shows 
how much can be effected by able men whose motives are 
disinterested and above suspicion. 

My next association with him related to the crusade 
in favour of National Service conducted under the auspices 
of Lord Roberts. Together we used to address exiguous 
and apathetic meetings, and Leo Maxse’s lurid warning 
against the German peril fell upon deaf ears, although he 
was an admirable platform speaker with the appearance of 
a male impersonator of Cassandra. Indeed, the only occasion 
that I can remember any interest being aroused was when 
he playfully suggested that solicitors ought to be amongst 
the first to fight, “‘ because they knew how to charge ’—a 
jest which was received with marked indignation. About 
this time, also, we occasionally attended Conservative 
demonstrations, and I shall never forget the hardly-suppressed 
fury with which he listened to a characteristic speech by 
Arthur Balfour at a huge meeting in Manchester to which 
I had taken him. It is indeed possible that it was this 
particular speech which started the B.M.G. movement. 
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Not long afterwards, in 1907, by sheer force of will, he 
persuaded me, much against my will, to take up the fly- 
blown question of the Reform of the House of Lords. Like 
all persons with any vision, he realised clearly the folly of 
the Conservative party in having made no attempt whatever 
to deal with it when they were in power, and the arguments 
in favour of reform were in principle unanswerable, but there 
is no more ungrateful task than that of pointing out its 
defects to any assembly, and I sometimes wonder that 
I ever summoned up sufficient courage to undertake it. 

All Reform schemes are more or less of the same character, 
and my Bill was of the ordinary and obvious type: it was 
accorded the compliment of a long full-dress debate, and 
then referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the most 
eminent Unionist peers, presided over by Lord Rosebery, 
who eventually presented a report to which little attention 
was paid, and, to use a phrase with which the House of 
Lords is familiar, ‘‘ the subject then dropped ”’ and was not 
revived until on the eve of the Parliament Bill. Then, 
when it was palpably too late, another Reform scheme 
was put forward by Lord Lansdowne. But before that 
time Leo Maxse had given up all hope of any serious action 
being taken by the official leaders of the Conservative Party, 
and he expressed the opinion that nothing would ever be 
done because the Party wire-pullers would never consent 
to any scheme which would deprive them of their best oppor- 
tunity for collecting Party funds. Whether he was correct 
or not, there seems still to be little enthusiasm in official 
circles for any reform, and it looks as if the next General 
Election will find Ministers still preserving open minds on 
the subject. 

During these years Leo Maxse and his charming wife 
had been frequent visitors at my home, and were always 
welcome. No two persons were ever more easy to entertain 
or could accommodate themselves with greater facility to 
their surroundings. There was only one trifling difficulty 
as far as he was concerned, represented by the presence of 
a German governess who had long been in our employment. 
He persisted in believing this lady, a person of ordinary 
capacity and of a perfectly harmless disposition, to be a 
most dangerous spy, whose solitary bicycle rides in the 
park were of the most suspicious character, and nothing 
would shake this firmly-rooted conviction, although it would 
have been quite impossible to suggest any kind of information 
of the slightest value to the German Government which it 
would have been possible for her to acquire. But little 
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absurdities of this kind, together with various eccentricities 
in connection with clothes and food, with his hatred of 
golf and detestation of “ Mandarins,” only excited the 
merriment of his friends and tended to make his personality 
more interesting. 

I always found him the most agreeable of companions : 
my children were devoted to him, and so, in fact, was everyone 
else, with the exception of the unfortunate and misjudged 
German governess. 

Leo Maxse was one of those clever talkers, not too 
common, who was content to listen to others instead of 
monopolising conversation, and it was rarely that he said 
anything himself which was not worthy of attention. No 
one who ever conversed with him could fail to realise that 
he was no common man; no one, even if disagreeing with 
his opinions, could avoid being deeply impressed with his 
obvious sincerity, his ability, his courage, his tremendous 
industry, and the tenacity with which he pursued his objects ; 
all this combined with many touches of delightful humour, 
the more effective because spontaneous and unforced. It 
is a tribute to his power of self-restraint that, although I have 
constantly heard him argue with persons with whom he was 
in disagreement, I cannot recall any instance of his losing his 
temper, and to those who were not acquainted with him 
personally and only familiar with his writings, this must 
sound almost incredible. There was one characteristic about 
him which is singularly uncommon at the present time: 
he objected strongly both to “ showing off” himself and to 
being shown off. I remember that upon one occasion a very 
distinguished public man who had never met him expressed 
a desire to make his acquaintance, and I invited them both 
to luncheon without having considered it necessary to apprise 
Maxse of what was in store for him. Most people would be 
flattered to learn that some eminent person desired to make 
their acquaintance, but I could see at once that Leo Maxse 
was far from pleased, although too well-bred to show it. 
It was, in fact, one of his most engaging characteristics 
that he loathed advertisement as far as he was himself con- 
cerned and that his activities were completely impersonal 
and disinterested. As regards his writings, it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the subject. No British political writer, so far 
as I am aware, has ever been able to equal the graphic and 
devastating power of the ‘“‘ Episodes of the Month,” which 
have always been the main attraction of The National Review, 
and in spite of his frequent violence he aroused less animosity 
than might have been expected in view of the obvious 
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sincerity of his convictions. There were many gems that 
sparkled amongst his vituperations, and I always cherish 
the memory of one aphorism: ‘‘ Germany is governed by 
statesmen and England by windbags and week-enders.” 

I have already alluded to his pronounced antipathy to 
ministers and officials, who were classed together under the 
term ‘“‘ Mandarin.” Quite seriously he seemed convinced 
that if any man accepted office he instantaneously sustained 
what President Kruger would have called grave moral and 
intellectual damage. It would be almost impossible to 
quote the name of any minister who enjoyed his full confidence 
except Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. It never occurred to me 
that I should ever fall under the ban myself, but when the 
Coalition Government was formed in 1915, I became what he 
would have called a Minor Mandarin. Until then he had, 
from the political point of view, regarded me favourably, 
but having accepted office, I at once fell from grace, and 
before long he was attacking me with such violence that I 
confess to have felt some irritation. Perhaps this was 
foolish, and I ought to have reflected that he was in the habit 
of castigating severely his personal friends if he disapproved 
of their political action, but the effect was that we saw 
nothing of each other for some time. He was, however, a 
man with whom it was impossible to quarrel with for long, 
and when we did meet again, the past unpleasantness was 
completely ignored and our friendly relations were renewed 
as if nothing had occurred to interrupt them. 

As this is nominally a personal article, I have only 
mentioned incidents and experiences in which we were 
jointly concerned, but I should like to add my tribute to 
the many which have been paid to him from all sides. He 
was not always right ; he was hypercritical ; he occasionally 
showed some lack of proportion and was not a particularly 
good judge of men. He had, for instance, considerable 
admiration for Lord Northcliffe, a feeling which I was quite 
incapable of sharing, and he would not infrequently pick out 
some complete political mediocrity and erect him upon a 
lofty pedestal, to which he had no claim whatever. But 
any such errors were obliterated by his successes. 

It would be difficult to quote any Englishman who has 
displayed truer vision, greater persistence, or greater courage, 
or any man whose anticipations have been so fully justified. 
In all the really big questions in which he interested himself 
he was almost invariably right. I have already cited the 
Dreyfus case, the result of which was so largely due to his 
efforts. In spite of almost insuperable difficulties, he nearly 
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succeeded in probing the mystery of the Marconi scandal, 
and did defy triumphantly the threat of a Parliamentary 
Committee. 

He was more than twenty years ahead of Tariff Reform. 
It is scarcely necessary to recall his prophecies with regard 
to Germany and their complete fulfilment ; but it is, perhaps, 
worth while to point out that it was largely owing to his 
driving force that the vacillating Asquith Government was 
forced to intervene just in time to prevent a triumphant 
German march to Paris. He foretold correctly the future 
of South Africa ; never suffered any illusion with regard to 
our relations with America, and foresaw the difficulty involved 
in the return to gold parity. These are only some instances 
of his pre-science and courage, but how many people can 
claim a similar record ? 

It is a matter of congratulation that circumstances 
prevented him from becoming a member of Parliament. He 
could never have been transformed into an orthodox M.P. 
of the conventional pattern. He was far too much of a 
rebel by nature, far too honest and uncompromising, and he 
would inevitably have incurred the hostility of the whips and 
the consequent loss of his seat, like Mr. Harold Cox and other 
good men before him, who have been ground down by the 
Party machine. Such men have their day and are invaluable 
in Parliament in some respects, but the usual result is that 
they are only returned once, and then relapse into private - 
life. Leo Maxse found his true vocation in the shape of a 
fearless publicist, who had no hesitation in attacking either 
friends or foes with merciless invective if he believed them 
to be acting in opposition to the interests of the country. 
He was, in fact, actuated solely by two principles: love of 
his country and love of the truth, and the persistence with 
which he fought for the causes in which he believed earned 
for him the reluctant admiration even of those who were not 
in agreement with him. 

No future political writer will be likely to underrate the 
part which he played whilst in charge of T'he National Review, 
and those who have any knowledge of political life will agree 
that he was one of the few men of his day who exercised any 
real influence upon public opinion. 


NEWTON. 
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The history of success is the history of minorities. —-DISRAELI. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW was born in the lengthening shadows 
of a Government in which Mr. Gladstone for the second time 
in his career had become the First Minister. No Administra- 
tion had ever started on its path with such pomp and circum- 
stance. The Cabinet was alleged to represent more influential 
interests than any in political annals. The landed aristocracy 
and the fine flower of the middle class sat together in the 
Council room. There, too, the Church saw, with satisfaction, 
her two most eminent sons, and the congregations of the Chapel 
their brilliant representative, bred from a long and untainted 
line of stern Nonconformity. They all professed Liberal 
opinions : they all bowed the knee to their septuagenarian 
Chief. Such was the testimony of Gladstone’s admiring and 
accomplished biographer. 

This fair promise of a Liberal Government of representa- 
tive interests soon faded, and men of political discernment 
reported that Gladstone had found his Cabinet to possess 
many of the disadvantages which embarrass the labours of 
a Coalition. It might be a Government of All the Talents, but 
it was certainly one of all the incongruities. Lord Hartington 
wore the mantle of Palmerston ; while Chamberlain sowed 
briskly the wild oats of the democratic enthusiast. Both 
Ministers proclaimed their disagreement in language of special 
appeal to their respective followers. At that date Chamber- 
lain’s horizon was little more than that of a highly capable 
Lord Mayor, with its boundary of visibility from the Town 
Hall. Lord Hartington, whose habit of life, unlike his Chief’s 
high seriousness, was never oppressive, was a statesman of 
the Whig type of aristocracy. He bred race-horses and ran 
them, and even on a date, specially appointed for a Cabinet, 
occasionally preferred the more congenial atmosphere of 
Newmarket. As a Minister he did not object to Radicals, 
but, as a lady of political romance observed about bishops, 
he liked them “in their place,” and that was certainly not 
in a Government of which he was a member. Not infre- 
quently it happened that in Council the Peers voted on one 
side, the Commoners on the other. “I think you too often 
counted noses,” purred Lord Granville to his leader. 

In the early days of this Parliament, there was a marked 
spirit of independence on the Liberal Benches. The Govern- 
ment found their commands resisted in the Lobby. Even 
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members of the Administration at times declined obedience 
to the Whip. The Opposition were moved to derision at the 
discord on the right of the Chair over such questions as Hares 
and Rabbits, and Local Option, and were frankly amazed 
that even on a vote for a Memorial to the Prince Imperial, 
who had fallen in South Africa, the Prime Minister could 
carry only ten votes with him from his Front Bench into the 
Division. The Speaker, surveying the forces ranged behind 
the Government with the trained eye of a former Whip, noted 
that the Liberal Party was not only strong, but appeared 
determined to have their own way. Such, however, was not 
the view of Gladstone. He wrote to a distinguished authority 
at Oxford that his Parliamentary following would act in the 
main on well-tried and established lines ; that it would do well 
for the people, and little to disquiet his growing years. Vain 
confidence! History relates that all fell out strangely other- 
wise, and disquiet was the lot of this Government from its 
launch to its wreck.* 

To comprehend the political situation in the fourth year 
of Liberal rule, it is necessary to make a rapid survey of the 
course of events after Disraeli had laid down his office: to 
see how the pendulum had swung back from the high standard 
of his régime to the low level of his successor’s Administration. 

The first session of this Parliament had just opened when 
a storm of misfortune burst upon Gladstone and his sup- 
porters. The question arose whether the oath of allegiance 
should be exacted before a member could take his seat. It 
is difficult to describe the violence which marked this issue 
raised by Bradlaugh, who had been elected for Northampton. 
He was a free thinker of a daring and challenging type, and 
claimed to be allowed to affirm. The present political 
generation can hardly realise how a personal incident of 
comparative triviality should in the various phases it assumed 
obliterate the glamour of the recent triumph of the Liberals 
at the polls, disordering the forces of the Government, and 
clouding the authority and influence of the Parliamentary 
Leader. Liberal members, especially gentlemen of the long 
robe, who had successfully wooed small boroughs on their 
circuit with a view to an early promotion to a puisne judge- 
ship, wore doleful faces as they passed into the main lobby 
after repeated defeats. In vain was invoked the assistance of 
the Speaker—an active ally of the Government in those days 
—the reports of Committees, and the sympathy of the official 
Opposition. Gladstone in sonorous accents recited six majestic 
lines from Lucretius to the House, amid loud applause ; but 

*Cf. Morley’s Life of Gladstone, Vol. III passim. 
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he was beaten in the ensuing division. His hand had 
apparently lost its cunning. He wholly failed to find his 
way through the maze of Parliamentary tactics, and in this 
petty business led his party to defeat after defeat in session 
after session. 

If there was one thing which militant Liberals had been 
led to think would result from their electoral victory, it was 
the instant recall of Sir Bartle Frere from South Africa on 
the ground of his responsibility for hostilities in that country. 
Nevertheless, to their indignation, the Cabinet decided for 
the time being to retain the High Commissioner in his office,* 
and Gladstone himself apparently became his friend and 
protector. 

Again: in the matter of retaining the Sovereignty of the 
Queen over the Transvaal, the Liberal Government, despite 
some hot words spoken in Midlothian, maintained the situa- 
tion as it was left by their Conservative predecessors. In the 
course of this second year of office, a British force was beaten 
by the Boers at Laing’s Nek, while later there occurred a 
calamity to our arms destined to be historic under the name 
of Majuba Hill. Political tempers were roused to fever heat, 
and ‘‘ Majuba” grew to be a burning watchword. The 
Government suffered severely in debate. They had to meet 
the charge that what they had refused to the petitions of the 
Boers they had conceded after three signal defeats. 

But there was an even more serious trouble nearer home. 
In Gladstone’s own words, the Government were faced by a 
social revolution in Ireland, the source of which was in the 
organisation of the Land League. With no little effrontery, 
some years later, Gladstone excused himself and his colleagues 
for their unhappy failure to cope with Irish sedition by saying 
that he had so much on his hands connected with the policy 
of the preceding Government that he did not realise the 
severity of the crisis that rushed upon them like a flood. 
When the Chief Secretary, supported by other Ministers, 
insisted on special powers to secure some measure of law and 
order, Gladstone wrote that he only acquiesced because his 
retirement would have broken up the Ministry, and that he 
felt that having a special commission to reconstruct (sic) the 
foreign policy of the country, it was his highest duty to 
prosecute that work until it was accomplished. It was a 
shallow and unworthy plea, and its casuistry met with deserved 
retribution. 

At this date there came into full light the scheme of 
Parliamentary obstruction, as originally and skilfully designed 


* Sir Bartle Frere was, however, recalled in July. 
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by the Irish members, and it was impudently applied. 
Such was the condition of Ireland that the Cabinet 
had sanctioned a Bill presented by the Chief Secretary 
(Mr. Forster) which was not inaccurately described as 
a measure enabling the Lord Lieutenant to imprison any- 
one he pleased for as long as he pleased. The Bill was 
debated for several days on the motion for leave to introduce 
it, and finally, after a sitting of twenty-four hours, the 
Speaker, on his own authority, closed the discussion. Side by 
side with this repressive enactment, Gladstone passed the 
Land Act of 1881, of which the complexities were such that the 
Lord Chancellor described it as the most difficult project 
ever submitted to a Cabinet, and the Leader of the Opposition 
as one that not a man in the House, except the Irish members, 
cared a straw about. But it was soon evident that no measure 
of appeasement touched the heart of the militant and tribal 
Irish. In a speech at Leeds, Gladstone compared Parnell with 
Moses, save that the former stood not to arrest but to spread 
the plague, and in four days’ time he consigned the modern 
Moses to prison under the Chief Secretary’s Coercion Act, 
there to remain for six months. 

The year ended with Gladstone humbly appealing to 
Cardinal Newman to use his influence with the Pope to obtain 
from his Holiness an intimation that the priests in Ireland 
should observe the elementary duties of citizenship. 

The dawn of the next year was gloomy. The situation in- 
Ireland went from bad to worse. The Land Act wrought no 
improvement ; outrages rapidly increased, and society seemed 
on the eve of dissolution. In their hopeless perplexity, the 
Government arranged an accommodation with Parnell, there- 
after to be known, from the place of his imprisonment, as the 
Kilmainham Treaty. In virtue of this compact, Parnell was 
released on May 2. At the same date the Cabinet resolved on 
a new scheme of coercion. The result of this dual change was 
that the Chief Secretary, following the example of the Lord 
Lieutenant, resigned. Four days later, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, who had succeeded Mr. Forster, was murdered in 
the Phcenjx Park. The reaction produced by this foul crime 
led to the eager passage of the new Coercion Bill, and with 
this weapon in his hand the Viceroy—Lord Spencer— 
attacked his task with a care and courage which deserved a 
larger measure of tranquillity as its reward. 

Leaving the disorder of Ireland, attention may now be 
given to Gladstone’s attempt to reconstruct the foreign policy 
of the country. He soon had an opportunity of trying his 
hand in Egypt. The affairs of the Khedive at the time of the 
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accession of the Liberal Government had reached a fairly 
defined position. Oriental rule appeared to be conforming in 
the main to Western standards. The relations between the 
Khedive and his nominal sovereign on the Bosphorus were 
understood. The Egyptian ruler recognised the authority 
of his Ministers, his obligations to his creditors, and his duty 
towards the two European Powers who had in their charge 
the supervision of his realm. But it so happened that he was 
indifferent to the claims of his army and its officers, and in 
1881 a revolt broke out. Military insubordination spread to 
the civil population, and the soldiers found a leader in Arabi, 
an Egyptian native of fellah origin. Here was the Sultan’s 
chance of intervention, but his pretension at once brought the 
European Powers upon the scene. The English Cabinet 
would have liked the Sultan to manage the new situation, but 
France objected. Worse than this, however, Gladstone’s 
tempestuous words in Midlothian were remembered, and the 
Nonconformist conscience—that political and occasional moni- 
tor—shuddered at invoking the assistance of such an immoral 
instrument. Then the French took the lead, and urged the 
vacillating English Cabinet into agreement for joint action 
and responsibility ; and thus yielding to pressure Gladstone 
and Lord Granville started out on the very journey it had 
been their fixed determination to avoid. The Khedive became 
the puppet of the two Powers. The French interest declined 
in apprehension of the German menace, and the Liberal 
Cabinet, after vain efforts to make responsibility for Egyptian 
affairs an international one, discovered that they were in- 
volved in sole and practical control. Against single-handed 
intervention the bewildered Gladstone and his colleagues 
vainly struggled, but it was forced upon them by the inexor- 
able force of circumstances to which their confused and 
hesitating counsels had largely contributed. The course of 
events rapidly developed. In 1882 the Khedive’s throne 
trembled. The Christian population and residents in Alexan- 
dria crowded together for safety, and Europeans in numbers 
were massacred by the Egyptian mob. For weeks the 
Egyptian mutineers were engaged in fortifying Alexandria, 
and in getting batteries into position to shell the British Fleet. 
At last a decisive blow became necessary. In July the British 
Admiral was instructed to silence the guns on shore. The 
French ships sailed away, and the town was bombarded for 
more than ten hours. A few days after the bombardment an ex- 
peditionary force under Sir Garnet Wolseley was despatched, 
and at Tel El Kebir the military insurrection was crushed. 

But the naval action forced Bright—Gladstone’s favourite 
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colleague—out of the Cabinet, and it was confidently expected 
that Gladstone and other Ministers would follow his example, 
when the troops started for Egypt ; but, as ever, the First 
Minister had his excuse at hand.* Writing to Bright, he said, 
“T feel that being a party to this work I have been a labourer 
in the cause of peace.” In 1883 there was no ease in the 
situation. The French Controller resigned, and the Liberal 
Government, despite all its protestations, found itself responsi- 
ble for an effective occupation. Sir Evelyn Baring arrived 
in Egypt in September just after the ill-starred expedition 
under General Hicks had marched to its doom. The Soudan, 
dominated by the Mahdi, was in rebellion, but the Liberal 
Government had refused to advise the Khedive, or to accept 
any responsibility for troubles beyond the border. The force 
under Hicks was annihilated to a man, and it then dawned 
upon the wiseacres in Whitehall that they had the Soudan 
also upon their hands. A year later the curtain rose on the 
opening scenes of the tragedy of Gordon. 

When the Conservative Opposition took stock of the first 
three years of the Liberal Administration, the account stood 
thus: Land legislation in Ireland had led to the resignation 
of the Duke of Argyll and Lord Lansdowne. Irish policy 
had caused the retirement of the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary. John Bright had been driven from office 
by the naval operations in Egypt. The Government had 
blundered into war. Their legislative programme was in - 
hopeless arrear. Taxation had increased, and the tragedies 
of the Phoenix Park and Majuba Hill had left indelible stains 
upon their record. In the House of Commons, there was the 
debit charge of obstruction, and the unsettled account with 
Bradlaugh. The close of the year saw Gladstone resigning the 
Exchequer to Childers, whose invariable part was that of 
an amiable caretaker of any office assigned to him in a Liberal 
Administration. Unpalatable as it was, Gladstone had learnt 
by this time, as other First Ministers had, that it is far easier 
in opposition to reprobate all the works of a Government in 
possession than to show the country a more excellent way 
when the floor of the House is crossed. 


* Lord Cromer’s opinion of Gladstone in the matter of foreign policy 
was thus expressed : ““ He was generally thought to be very pusillanimous 
in dealing with foreign affairs. That is not at all the impression I derived. 
He was wholly ignorant. Whenever he made an incursion into the domain 
of foreign affairs, he rarely lost the opportunity of saying or doing something 
foolish.” (Letter to Lord Newton quoted in Lord Cromer by the Marquess 
of Zetland, p. 121.) And Lord Cromer was a Liberal with Radical leanings 
until his experience of a Liberal Government in connection with Egyptian 
policy led him to turn his mind towards the political right. 
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But he must have learnt another lesson, and it was this 
—that a distinct political epoch had been reached, in which 
the old order was changing, and changing rapidly. It was 
indeed apparent to all political observers that the Whig wing 
of the Liberal connexion was becoming more and more uneasy 
as its Radical allies grew more advanced in their ideas, and 
more extravagant in their propaganda. In truth, this Cabinet 
witnessed the dying effort of the Whigs. They struggled, but 
it was a losing fight. This once puissant society, which in 
past years had boasted the splendour of its domination and 
the weight of its influence in the Councils of State, had now 
to acknowledge a lasting defeat. Famous and formidable as 
it had been, the hour had come for it to take its leave of the 
pages of history. 

Meanwhile, although the country resounded with the 
attack of the Opposition, it was in the House of Commons 
that the heaviest blows were struck, albeit not from the 
legitimate quarter. The survivors of Disraeli’s Ministry were 
but uninspiring interpreters of the tradition of the famous 
Tory Leader, being little more than conscientious mediocrities 
committed to a felicitous routine, and resembling, in their 
late master’s notable metaphor, a range of exhausted volcanoes. 
As an official Opposition they were polite, and in criticism 
of their opponents correct. Northcote, the leader, was hope- 
lessly inefficient in voice and diction, entirely lacking in that 
spice of phrase which elates a friend and wounds an enemy. 
By nature gentle and scrupulously fair, he often spoke in a 
tone half of awe and apology in the presence of the Leader of 
the House. The party seated below the gangway craved 
for someone who would restore the traditional faith of orthodox 
Toryism, and who would breathe new life into a languishing 
political order. Fortune found the man in Randolph 
Churchill. Possessing all the qualities that make for political 
success, he blazed into a strange, fitful, and brief career. He 
had those natural gifts which are the inheritance of a born 
party leader. Courageous, resourceful, and unencumbered 
with respect, he combined sheer audacity with an ability 
reinforced by industry. He shone in debate. He glittered 
on the platform. He pressed home count after count in the 
long indictment of the Government; and in 1883 he was 
second only to Gladstone as an outstanding political figure. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to describe the public interest 
which his speeches aroused, or the occasions where they stirred 
and fascinated an audience. To look back on them, they seem 
merely extravagant and reckless, but they were greeted at 
the time with boundless enthusiasm at every meeting where 
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they were delivered. In the House of Commons he railed 
against Gladstone in violent philippics which shook the 
veteran statesman, and shocked the respectable “‘ dowagers ” 
on either side of the Chamber, more especially his own 
nominal leaders, two of whom he profanely dubbed Marshall 
and Snelgrove. But the real importance of Churchill’s efforts 
was that they furnished a copious and inspiring brief for the 
active members of his political connexion. He proved up to 
the hilt the truth of the adage that the history of success is 
the history of minorities. 

In this year a movement was started, chiefly among the 
younger candidates for seats, men just called to the Bar, and 
others who had recently completed their careers at the 
Universities, to provide speakers who were prepared to assist 
Conservative aspirants at an election, and at short notice 
to attend, and speak at a Conservative meeting in any part 
of the country. This society became a formal organisation 
under the name of the Constitutional Union. It held its 
inaugural dinner in the month of June. It was with no little 
pride that the young men were successful in persuading 
Lord Salisbury to give them his benediction, and _ to 
speak at the function which was held in St. James’s Hall 
of pious memory. Some there are who still can recall the tall 
grave figure of the man who stood there that summer evening, 
appealing alike to their intellects and their admiration, as 
in his slow speech and in his deep notes, he rolled out one 
brilliant sentence after another in withering analysis of the - 
Liberal situation. He had a theme at the moment much to 
his taste. Chamberlain two months before had denounced 
the Conservative leader as the spokesman of a class “ who 
toil not neither do they spin,” and had eulogised the aims of 
the Radical party. To this his lordship rejoined with bitter- 
ness and vigour that Chamberlain, in adopting the Chartist 
movement for the purpose of dealing with the rights of 
property, had accepted the Jacobin theory in all its implica- 
tions, with the result that the country was confronted with 
the phenomenon of a Minister professing these opinions being 
allowed to sit in Council with those who detested his doctrines. 
The salient feature of the political position was that party 
names were losing their meaning; that watchwords were 
rapidly changing; and that the things which Liberals and 
Conservatives alike professed to value, Conservatives were 
alone left to defend and Liberals to condemn. On another 
occasion, this aspect of the political situation was admirably 
defined by the Conservative leader. He declared that there 
were only two parties in the State which deserved mention, 
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the Radicals and the Conservatives. ‘‘ You hear,” he said, 
““a good deal about Whigs. I have not the slightest notion 
what their opinions are, but my impression is that a Whig is 
a man who denounces in private the measures which in public 
he supports.” 

In yet another speech, Lord Salisbury developed this 
topic. “ The present Whig party,” he said, “is a mere sur- 
vival with whom the Radicals have to negotiate, and whom 
it is their principal function to squeeze,” and he declared 
that a Whig who is a faithful member of the Liberal Party 
has to submit to this peculiar fate, that is, that, inheriting the 
political opinions he professes, he is obliged to change them 
at the bidding of a leader whom the Radicals may have 
chosen for him. 

Randolph Churchill caught up his leader’s text and adroitly 
turned it into the graceless imagery which had made him so 
popular on the platform. “I can see,” he cried, “ the trail of 
that political reptile which calls itself the Whig Party, en- 
deavouring to coil itself round the constituencies, to suppress 
their free action, and to smother the natural voice of England.” 
Then later he struck—with little refinement perhaps—at 
Lord Hartington, comparing him to a boa-constrictor, but 
with this difference, that while the latter enjoyed the process 
of deglutition, the Whig leader sickened upon it ! 

Lord Salisbury also dwelt, in a public speech, upon the 
dangers of disintegration which, under a Liberal Government, 
menaced the nation in the loss of large branches of its Empire. 
This spirit, he said, threatened at home, but it was also leaving 
discouraging traces on our foreign and colonial policy. The 
Liberals, he complained, gave their sympathy to whatever was 
against their country—Boers, Baboos or Russians—the treat- 
ment they received in their controversies with this country 
was always the same ; they could always count on the favour 
of the Liberal Party. 

Although young Conservatives frankly recognised their 
debt to leaders who could thus feel the pulse of Parliament 
and party, they realised that more than this was wanted. On 
their platforms they often set forth the merits of that social 
legislation which had been promoted by their party in the 
last Administration, and with which Disraeli’s name was for 
ever identified. In the towns among the industrial population 
te signs of degeneracy were plainly visible. In the home of 
the operative, the softer influences of family were ceasing to 
exist, and the higher purposes of humanity to perish. True it 
was that recent enactments dealing with artisans’ dwellings 
had effected to a certain extent the better housing of the 
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superior class of workmen; but the less fortunate were 
crammed together under conditions which bred crime and 
disease. Free Trade and Reform had not touched this abyss 
of seething wretchedness. Surely here was work for the 
rulers of the country if, for a moment, they would forget the 
claims of office and the manipulation of votes. Heedless of 
the charge of Socialism, Lord Salisbury was one of the first 
to grapple with a problem which suggested the duty and the 
action of the State in the matter of providing more decent 
homes for the poor. Over his name there appeared in Novem- 
ber of this year an article in The National Review on Labourers’ 
and Artisans’ Dwellings. He urged that the country had for 
years approved the policy of loans for public objects. New 
streets, railways and municipal buildings had by the authority 
of Parliament swept away the dwellings of thousands of the 
poorer classes without providing elsewhere for their accom- 
modation. After touching on various schemes of an experi- 
mental character, Lord Salisbury declared that the first step 
should be a full inquiry into the extent of the prevailing 
misery, and into the earning power of this section of the 
population; and among the preliminary remedies to be 
applied he proposed loans to approved trustees for the ex- 
tension of their housing operations, and at the same time 
sanitary inspection on a wide scale. 

It was not to be expected that militant Radicals would 
allow the Conservative leader any credit for attempting a — 
solution of the social problem. Chamberlain hurried into the 
field, and at once forced the subject into the domain of political 
controversy. In his argument there figured references to the 
sacred rights of property, free schools, the Trades Union 
movement, and an extended suffrage, while he declared 
against the futility of advising people, if people would not 
help themselves. 

Although during the year 1883 the position of the Opposi- 
tion had greatly improved, for their increased and increasing 
strength was shown at nearly every by-election, there was 
nevertheless some anxiety among the young and active 
members of the party. The shadow of an impending Franchise 
Bill hung heavily over their electoral prospects. It was well 
understood that the Liberal wirepullers were putting pressure 
on their leaders to proceed with two Bills, and to appeal to 
the country on a register of newly enfranchised co 
electors, postponing, if possible, a Redistribution settlement 
—a measure bound to be unpopular—until the energy of a 
new Parliament was exhausted. On this vexata questio there 
was much division of opinion in the Conservative following. 
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The younger members of the party pressed for authoritative 
guidance. Their case was that at a General Election, where 
enfranchisement was the main issue, their prospects of success 
would be greatly endangered, if not ruined, should their 
leaders counsel opposition. Was opposition wise: was it 
logical ? Disraeli has taught them that they could not hold 
together on the principle of mere resistance to the spirit of 
the age. After all, the new franchise for the counties was only 
the complement and the inevitable consequence of that which 
a Conservative Government in 1867 had conferred upon the 
towns; and the largely enfranchised urban constituencies 
seven years later had done their full share in returning a 
substantial Conservative majority. The leaders on the Front 
Opposition Bench were not easy of access; but among Dis- 
raeli’s young Ministers there was Mr. Edward Stanhope, who 
had held a considerable position outside the late Cabinet, 
and who was always ready to listen with sympathy and to 
advise with judgment. To him the question was put ; but the 
oracles whom he consulted returned only a languid and 
uncertain response. In the end, the issue took another form, 
though in their main contention the young men proved to be 
right. The controversy seems insignificant in the light of 
subsequent history. Even at that date there were at work 
strange and mysterious causes of which political mankind 
knew nothing. A year and a half later a short-lived Con- 
servative Government was dexterously forced into office ; 
only to be succeeded by an Administration of lesser credit 
and briefer tenure. Thereafter the Liberal Party was to be 
deprived of all real power for not less than nineteen years. 
Fortune’s buffets were for them: Fortune’s favours for their 
opponents. Throughout Lord Salisbury’s long and un- 
challenged reign, his countrymen saw much glory abroad, as 
well as much contentment at home. 

J. S. SANDARS. 
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Courage and Energy! They necessarily go far, be they right or 
be they wrong, who have these; and if, in addition to these, they 
have right reason on their side, surely they ought to be little short 
of irresistible. . . . Without these right reason is as useless as 
capital uninvested, or as land untilled. Right reason avails nothing 
if it contents itself with a smile of superiority at wrong reason, 
hitting right and left with energy and courage. Right reason must 
mix in the fray, if it is to influence the issue of the fray, and it 
must wield the weapons by which the fray is decided. 

The National Review has been founded, not for the purpose of 
directly influencing elections, not that it may be the mouthpiece 
of the Leaders or the organisers of any Party, but to enable Con- 
servative thinkers to speak the thought that [is in them on all 
subjects that interest the community. . . . Right reason, Courage, 
and Energy—these are programme enough for any man. 


By L. J. Maxss (Editor, National 
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THE BENEFACTORS* 


All power, each tyrant, every mob 
Whose head has grown too large, 

Ends by destroying its own job 
And gets its own discharge. 


And Man, whose mere necessities 
Sweep all things from his path, 

Shivers meantime at their decrees 
And deprecates their wrath ! 


Ir was change of the morning watch in Hades—the hour when, 
despite all precaution, fires die down, pressures drop, and the 
merciless dynamos that have been torturing poor souls all 
night slack a few revolutions, ere they pick up again for the 
long day’s load. The stokers of Nos. 47-53 Auxiliary Furnaces 
stood easy over their bowls of raw cocoa. A lost soul, with 
workman-like dog-teeth and the shadow of a rudimentary tail, 
complained loudly against his fate. 

“IT was the strongest of Our Primitive Community,” he 
bellowed, “ so, of course, I hit them and bit them till they did 
what I wanted. And just when I had brought them to their 
knees, some dog—yes, you Haka !—found out that he could 
throw a stone further than I could reach. He threw it and 
it killed me. Justice! Give me justice, Somebody!” 

“Tm sorry,” a long-armed, heavily-scarred shape replied. 
“But I should never have thought of stone-throwing if you 
hadn’t torn me nearly to ribbons. Don’t bear malice. J got 
nothing out of my trick in the long run. I battered my tribe 
to their knees with boulders, and then, just when they ought 
to have stayed quiet, Fenir yonder, a coward who couldn’t 
stand up to a friendly little tap on the head, invented some 
despicable weapons called bows and arrows and laid me out 
howling at eighty yards. Was that Justice ?” 

A slim, keen-faced shadow laughed as it blew upon its 
drink. ‘“‘ Surely, Haka,” it said, “‘ you couldn’t expect me to 
stand still and be stoned for ever. Besides—you’d killed my 
sister, two wives, and an uncle with your friendly ‘ little taps.’ 
You were welcome to uncle, but two perfectly good wives 
was rank oppression. You forced me to think how I could get 
even with you, and the Bow was the result. I hope you liked it. 
It gave me power, and all the power, for a day’s march round 
about—brought the toughest tribe to their knees whimpering. 


* Reprinted from Nationa RevIEw, July, 1912, by kind permission 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
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But they wouldn’t leave well alone. Oisinn, you poltroon ; ” 
he turned to a smiling companion seated on a barrow—‘‘ What 
in—in this place led you to invent armour ? ” 

“ Pain, chum—just pain,”’ Oisinn replied. “* With one of 
your arrows in my thigh and another in my forearm it was a 
case of protecting myself or bleeding to death. So I protected 
myself. There’s nothing like armour! Does any one remem- 
ber how our knights in mail used to ride through the naked 
peasantry, sword in one hand, battle-axe in t’other, with the 
arrows hopping off their breast-plates like hail, while the 
poor wretches dropped on their knees and begged for mercy ? 
Ah! That was the age of Chivalry! Here’s confusion to 
the charcoal-peddling churl who stumbled on gunpowder and 
put an end to it!” 

He flung the dregs of his cup sizzling against a furnace 
door. 

That’s me, I suppose,” a fat friar grunted. Surely to 
Badness, Oisinn, you didn’t think folk would line up twelve 
deep for the rest of their natural lives while your plated knights 
made hash of Chivalryindeed! People hadtolive! I 
remember the morning my powder put a cannon-ball through 
four armoured knights on end. You never saw such a mess! 
And when the news came to Milan, those Milanese armourers 
swore like—like that silversmith at Ephesus. Demetrius 
wasn’t it? I don’t blame ’em. Their trade was gone. In 
less than a generation we had all our iron-clad community 
clinking on its marrow-bones before a dirty little culverin. 
Here’s to good old powder, Oisinn! It blew me through my 
own cell window, but it’s the greatest invention of my or 
any age.” 

“D’you really think so, Brother Roger,” said a pale, 
intellectual-looking Pope, as he wiped his face with a sweat- 
rag. ‘‘ When I held the Keys of—er—in short, when I held 
the Keys, I confided more in spiritual weapons—Interdicts, 
Inquisitions, and such-like. I’ve seen whole nations on their 
knees at the mere threat of an Interdict. No marrying, no 
burying, no christening, no church or parish feasts—nothing 
but black spiritual darkness till they had made their peace 
with Me! But ours was a perverse world! At the very 
moment that I had it neatly shepherded on the road to Heaven, 
some villains—I regret they are not with us to-day—invented 
an irreligious engine called a printing-press, which they offered 
as a substitute for Me! For Me and my Interdicts! Now 
why, in Reason’s name ?”’ 

A small merry-faced compositor of Caxton’s chapel 
sniggered where he sprawled among a pile of cooling clinkers. 
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“Your Holiness does not realise,” he began, “‘ how tired 
we grew of Your Holiness’s Interdicts. We noticed, too, that 
no suit could lie against any of your Holiness’s priests for any 
torturous or tortuous act, because (Your Holiness passed the 
law yourself, I think) because your priests could read and write. 
Naturally we all wanted to read and write. It was purely a 
question of demand and supply. Your Holiness, if I may say 
so, created the demand with Your Holiness’s strong hand. 
My illustrious Master supplied it with his press.” 

“Then it would seem,” the Pope said slowly, “‘ as though 
I were in a measure responsible for the new invention.” 

“So it struck us at the time,” said the compositor. 

“‘ [—I—I—” the Tailed Man stammered, “ was just going 
to say the same thing. By your argument, J am responsible 
for Haka’s stone-throwing.” He scowled furiously at the 
scarred man. 

“Who else ? You hit me and bit me into it. And so, it 
follows,’ Haka went or, “‘ that I and not you, Fenir, invented 
the bow and arrow.” 

““T see,” Fenir responded. “ Then I with my little arrow 
drove Oisinn here to invent armour, which means " 

“That I,” Oisinn interrupted, pointing at Friar Bacon, 
“am really the creator of gunpowder! Evidently we are all 
public benefactors without knowing it. I suppose that’s 
why we’re put in the same watch.” 

‘* Here’s a new hand sent to join us. He doesn’t look much 
like a benefactor.” Friar Bacon pointed to a trim little figure 
in black broadcloth and starched linen that painfully descended 
tier after tier of the platforms and gratings which rise in 
ilimitable perspective above the Auxiliary Furnaces. His 
neat boots slipped cruelly on the greasy floor-plate of the last 
descent. 

“* Hello ! ” said Oisinn, as he panted before them. “‘ What’s 
your trouble ? ” 

“* Me ’eart,” was the answer. ‘‘ Overstrain through over- 
work. I’m another victim to the cause of Labour. Sugden’s 
my name. Better known as Honest Pete.” 

‘“* Hooray, Honest Pete,” Oisinn replied. ‘‘ Honestly, now, 
what have you been up to?” 

“‘ T’ve been bringing the Community to its knees,”’ was the 
proud reply, received with shouts of mirth. 

“What! Again?” the Tailed Man cried. ‘‘ You don’t 
look as if you could bite much.” 

‘““ What weight of bow do you draw ?”’ Oisinn replied. 

“His weapons are probably spiritual,’ said the Pope 
kindly. 
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“Nonsense. Of course he blew up his community with 
my gunpowder,” the Friar put in, as Mr. Sugden turned 
smiling from one to the other. 

“Powder ?” he said scornfully. ‘‘ Not at all! Power 
was our trick. We've starved the beggars! No cooking, no 
lighting, no heating, no travel, no traffic, no manufactures till 
they’ve made their peace with Us! That’s what We've done 
—all over England. You've ’eard of England ?” 

“T clapped an Interdict on it once,” said the Pope, 
‘“* But, if you’re speaking the truth, it strikes me I was an 
amateur at that job. And have you burned them much ?” 

Contrariwise. We've put ’em in cold storage. Froze 
°em out! Now, by the look of you, it’s quite possible you’ve 
’eard talk of coal.” 

The Pope’s uplifted hand checked any ribald comment. 
Mr. Sugden, throwing back his frock coat, took the floor. 
** Well, Comrades,” he said, “ you'll admit, I ’ope, that Coal 
is Power—and all the power. There’s no other way of getting 
Power, which means heat, light, and—and power—except 
through coal. Ther’fore, as you can readily understand, the 
men who produce the coal ’ave the power and all the power 
in the ’ollow of their ’ands. Absolute and unlimited power 
over the community.” 

‘* By the way,” said Fenir of the Bow and Arrow. ‘‘ How 
long have you thrown this stone—I mean used this coal—that 
gives you this power?” 

‘“* A matter of a hundred years or so,” said Mr. Sugden. 
** But what’s that got to do with it? ... Dll just slip off 
my coat, if you don’t mind. I’m more used to shirt-sleeves.” 

“*T don’t think you will,” the Tailed Man bared his teeth 
once. Mr. Sugden winced. 

‘“‘ No offence. I ain’t particular about my dress. But, as 
I was saying ; that being realised, it only remained to organise 
the power. Which we did. We then issued a mandate that 
no more coal was to be produced by the producers till the 
community ’ad satisfied our demarnds.” 

‘““ And what were your demands?” the Pope inquired, 
with interest. 

‘Only justice an’ our rights. We weren’t pleased with 
Society as it existed. We were—or rather I should say we 
are—goin’ to reorganise Society from top to bottom ; an’ if 
the community don’t like it, it can lump it and be damned.” 

‘“* Excuse me a moment,” said the Pope. “ But this 
happens to be one of the few places in the universe where it 
is not necessary to allude to one’s social conditions.” 
“Ho!” Mr. Sugden fetched up with a snort. ‘‘ Well, 
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I’m willin’ for the present to make allowance for the super- 
stitions of the less advarnced brethren, but if I’m to be 
interrupted at every turn I warn you I shan’t have time to 
explain our plan of campaign.” 

“* We are very rarely pressed for time here,” said the Pope, 
“but please go on. You have, I understand, put a com- 
prehensive interdict on the community.” 

‘““'We’ve brought ’em to their knees, I tell you.” 

“ Then they’ll throw stones at you,” said the Tailed Man, 
rubbing his skull. ‘“‘ J know ’em.” 

“* Any stone throwin’ that’s needed will be done by ws,” 
said Mr. Sugden grimly. ‘‘ But they’ve no ’eart for stone 
throwin’. They can’t make nothing, nor yet move it after 
it’s made. Yes, when I laid down on my bed just now to get 
a bit o’ sleep between telegrams, there was one million and a 
’alf 0’ people not knowin’ where their food and fuel was comin’ 
from. In another few weeks ther’ll be five million in the same 
situation. The luckiest of ’em will ’ave drawn out all their 
savin’s, so they won’t be capitalists any more, an’ the rest ’ll 
be starved. All of ’em will thus be ’ot stuff for the real 
revolution. Because, between friends, I may tell you, gents, 
that this little kick-up of ours is only a dress-parade for the 
Social Armageddon.” 

“ But I don’t see’’—a Lancastrian Baron of the Wars 
of the Roses shouldered forward—‘“ I don’t see how my class - 
could find themselves starved in a few weeks. I was beseiged 
for six months once, by the neighbourhood, and except for 
missing my daily ride and having to drink small beer instead 
of Burgundy the last ten days, J wasn’t inconvenienced.” 

“And from what I remember of the clergy,” the Pope 
began 

“Tf I know anything of drilled troops,” said the Friar, 
“IT wager they didn’t suffer first.” 

Caxton’s proof-puller grinned ; “‘ Dies erit preegelida sinistra 
quum typographer,’ he quoted. 

“Oh, these capitalists,’ Mr. Sugden replied, with large 
scorn, “‘ was warned in time—worse luck—an’ they got their 
coal early. But I’m talkin’ of the entire community taken 
in bulk. That's where we are bringin’ pressure to bear. 
They can’t stand it.” 

“They'll play you some dirty trick or other,” the Tailed 
Man insisted. ‘‘ Communities are like snakes. If you catch 
‘em by the head they sting; if you catch ’em by the tail 
they wriggle away ; and if you step on ’em in the middle they 
coil round you and choke you,” 
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“They can’t, I tell you!” Mr. Sugden almost shouted, 
“We've got ’em in a cleft stick. Coal’s the sole source of 
power, ain’t it? Take that away and the community, man, 
woman and child, is bound to come to its knees, or be starved.” 

“Then you starved women and children,” Friar Bacon 
said. 

““War’s war,” Mr. Sugden replied. “‘ We can’t make 
exceptions. Besides, we ain’t fools. We took good care to 
get ourselves protected under the Trades Disputes Act before 
we began. Are you aware that no action against any Trade 
Union for anything it sees fit to do in furtherance of a trade 
dispute, shall be considered in any Court of Law ?” 

““O my Triple Hat!” cried the Pope enviously. ‘ That’s 
beyond even my wildest dreams.” 

“ Not bad for a first step,” Mr. Sugden smiled. ‘‘ So you 
can take it from me, Comrades, the Unions are the govern- 
ment. Wait a little longer an’ you'll see what we’ve done 
for our clarse. ’Ere!” he cried, and spun round, “ You 
leave go of my coat-tails.” 

An adhesive succubus in the shape of a starved week-old 
baby clung squalling at the skirts of the silk-faced frock coat. 

“Mind!” cried Oisinn, “ there’s another between your 
feet! Don’t step back! There are a couple behind you.” 

“Then take em away where they belong. What are they 
doin’ here?” Mr. Sugden hopped nervously among the 
squirming horrors on the floor. 

T expect they’ve followed you,” said the Pope. One’s 
works very often do.” 

The others stared coolly, as the stokehold filled with 
shapes. It was long since their works had ceased to follow 
them in active shape, but they were always appreciative of 
another’s discomfort. The shape of a grey-haired woman, her 
head coquettishly slued to one side, her blackened tongue 
clacking outside her puffed lips, swung herself, rather than 
ran, into Mr. Sugden’s arms stuttering, “‘ Kiss me, Mr. Sugden. 
I only ’ung myself on Thursday.” 

‘* Ah,” said the Pope, who in his appointed times had been 
visited by his own victims. ‘Then there were suicides, 
too ?” 

‘* The papers said so,” Mr. Sugden panted, as he fenced with 
the lurching terror. “‘ But—don’t ’ug me, you devil—the 
Cap’talist Press was always against us. We must alter all 
that.” He stepped back on a babe, whose strained ribs 
cracked like a wine-glass. 


“* Do be careful, Pete,” the woman croaked. “ That’s my | 


little ’Erb.” 
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““ Well, I ain’t legally responsible,” Mr. Sugden retorted. 
Upon this the shape turned into a middle-aged man who by 
signs—for his lower jaw was shot away—implored Sugden to 
tie up his shattered skull and so collapsed to the floor, rhyth- 
nically patting Mr. Sugden’s boots. 

“Get up!” Mr. Sugden quavered. ‘“ You ain’t really 
‘urt. Dve never seen a suicide. Government oughtn’t to let 
‘em happen. Lend me a ’andkerchief. No, don’t. I never 
could stand the sight o’ blood. Oh, get up, chum, an’ you 
and me’ll go an’ look for the cap’tilist that brought you to 
this. I ain’t legally responsible—s’welp me Gawd, I ain’t.” 

“So we see,” said Friar Bacon, as the stokehold began to 
fill and they smelt the heavy sour smell of extreme poverty. 
The shapes of girls that had been maids, and wives that had 
been faithful ere the strike overtook them, linked arms and 
danced merrily in what garments were unpawned, till angry 
men, blazing with their own secret shames, thrust them aside 
and asked Sugden questions not to be hinted at above the 
breath. Then came the elderly toothless dead, cut off before 
their time by a few days’ cold and under-feeding, who wailed 
for the dear remnant of life out of which they said Sugden had 
defrauded them. Behind them were ranged the drawn and 
desperate faces of such as had spent all their savings in one 
month and now looked forward to certain pinch and woe— 
not for themselves, as they muttered, but for their families. 

On the floor, in a lively dado, lay some few score coal- 
seeking men and boys, with here and there a woman or two, ~ 
who were being pressed to death by falls of dirt and rock. 
Between their outcries, which were of astonishing volume, 
they bit their own hands with their teeth. 

“ Ah!” said the Lancastrian Baron with a smile. “ This 
is something like a class war. Nothing but villeins, serfs, 
vassals, and wenches.”’ 

** An’ all of ’em loyal to us,” said Mr. Sugden proudly. 
“See ’ow they stand it! There’s spirit for you—an’ no legal 
liability attachin’. They do this because they like it.” 

“* As a show,” the Pope purred, “ this is, of course, nothing 
compared to what some of us are responsible for ; but we must 
look deeper than the mere shadows of things. What I am 
sure we all admire most is the superbly logical chain of conse- 
quences which Mr. Sugden has called into action. They should 
fructify and ramify for generations. Mere killing—even by 
pressing to death—is so distressingly finite. The dead, when 
dead, cease to function towards any useful end. But to drag 
down, to debauch, to weaken, and starve—and—er—morally 
disorientate the living by the million is a stroke of pure genius. 
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And to see the whole noble work confined entirely to your 
own class must be a source of peculiar gratification to you, 
is it not?” 

“ Look ’ere!””’ said Mr. Sugden furiously, as a dozen lean 
babies tried to climb up his back. ‘ That tone ’o voice may 
’ave suited the Feudalistic Ages, but times advarnce, me good 
friend, and it’s obsolete. Labour ’as come into its own at 
larst, and there ain’t a court in the land which dare say I’ve 
done wrong. You can put that in your pipe an’ smoke it!” 

Here a whistle rang through the stokehold, and Accusing 
Voices bade them prepare for inspection. 

“It’s the Old Man himself,” Something cried from an 
upper grating, as the shapes trailed away and Friar Bacon 
dragged Mr. Sugden to his feet. 

It had pleased His Majesty’s ever kindly heart to clothe 
himself that morning in coolest white ducks with white- 
covered yachting cap and creamy-white pipe-clayed shoes, so 
that he looked not unlike Captain Kettle and spoke with that 
officer’s directness when his silk handkerchief picked up smear 
or grime from any bright-work. 

“You gentlemen,” he began, as he entered the stokehold, 
‘seem to think you’re running a refrigerator.” He pointed 
with a palm-leaf fan to the drooping gauges and thermometers. 
‘“‘ What’s your excuse ? A new hand has been sent down and 
he’s been seeing things, has he? And that has interfered 
with your stoking, has it? Are you aware, my sons, that 
you're talking to the Father of Lies? You are, eh? Then 
let me warn you—— ” 

At this point somebody put the watch-bill into his hands, 

* You're right—I’m wrong—as usual,” he went on, after 
scanning it. ‘Good morning, Mr. Sugden, or, if you will 
pardon the liberty, Honest Pete.” He bowed elaborately. 
** Inexcusable of me to forget you. Any man with ‘ honest’ 
before his name is always sure of a warm place in my regard. 
You were mixed up in the coal strike, weren’t you? Well, 
you’ve come to the right shop. We've got coal to burn, 
and you’re going to help burn it. Your heart troubling you ? 
Beating one hundred and twenty-six to the minute, is it? 
Never mind! We've done with minutes down here. I give 
you my word you aren’t in any danger of dying. We can’t 
afford to lose a man like you.” 

He turned to the others cheerily. 

** Boys, I want you to appreciate our Pete. He’s not 
much to look at, but between you and me and the Pit, he’s 
one of the world’s greatest benefactors—just like yourselves. 
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That’s why I’ve put him in your watch. Pete has achieved 
what kings and armies and emperors and popes couldn’t. 
Pete has abolished coal all over the world as a source of power. 
Don’t blush, my son. It’s the Devil’s own truth. You’ve 
starved and frozen and ruined a few thousand, and, what’s 
better, you’ve worried and inconvenienced forty million 
people till they were forced to think. They haven’t done 
that since Napoleon’s day. Yes, Pete. You set the best of 
forty million people in England alone, plus three or four 
hundred million white men elsewhere, thinking hard how to 
avoid cold, darkness and starvation. You concentrated the 
master-minds of the age on just one problem—how to do 
without coal—and they’ve solved it!” 

The Tailed Man laughed aloud. “ I warned you,” he cried 
to Sugden. “J know what a community is like if you bite it 
too hard. It never changes.” Haka, Fenir, and Oisinn 
nodded assent. 

“Yes,” said the Old Man relishingly. ‘‘ You’re all in the 
procession, but Pete’s the latest and greatest Lord High 
Makee-do, up-to-date. Who killed King Coal? Pete! Three 
cheers for = 

“TI don’t believe it,” Mr. Sugden interrupted. ‘Coal is 
one of the vital services of the community.” 

“Tt would have been, my son, if you’d left it alone, but, 
thanks to you, it’s as dead as—— ”’—the Old Man checked 
himself, because it must be left to the Dead to realise their 
first and second death. ‘‘ Your community that you are so 
fond of, carried on with oil and patent fuels for a while just to 
ease off the pressure, and then they harnessed the tides—the 
greatest step since fire-making.” 

“How much? It can’t be done,” Mr. Sugden shouted. 
He was still enjoying, so to speak, the privileges of the new boy. 

‘““ Harnessed up the tide—the cool, big, wet, deep, blue, 
sparkling sea. It was purely a question of demand and 
supply. I believe they did it on the pneumatic principle, 
not on the hydraulic, if you’re interested in those things.” 

“T ain’t,” Mr. Sugden retorted. “I’m only concerned 
with outstanding social facts. We leave machinery to the 
intellectuals.” 

‘““The inventor of this particular gadget wasn’t in the 
least intellectual. He was the son of a woman who com- 
mitted suicide somewhere in the Potteries, I’m told.” 

“Well, war’s war,” said Mr. Sugden, glancing uneasily 
over his shoulder for the shades of more non-combatants. 

“ Just what he said when all the coal-mines were closed 
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topside, nowadays, than water. I haven’t got the figures 
with me, but that’s the outstanding social fact, Pete.” 

Mr. Sugden shook his head. ‘“’Tain’t possible. °Tain’t in 
reason,” he said. ‘“‘ An’, for another thing, the Boilermakers’ 
Union wouldn’t stand it.” 

“QO Demetrius!” Friar Bacon exploded, and came to 
attention again. 

“They had to! You didn’t leave the community a 
loophole of escape.” 

*“**Course we didn’t. I’ve told you we weren’t fools!” 

““T see you weren’t. But it was a case of ‘ root hog or die’ 
for the community. And they didn’t like dying; so they 
rooted ; and Coal and Steam went pungo, Pete.” 

“You expect me to believe that Steam’s gone, too?” 
Mr. Sugden was very scornful. 

“Yep. There used to be an old prophecy in the Pit— 
one of Napoleon’s, I think—that Democracy came in with 
Steam and will go out with it. And that’s fulfilled.” 

Mr. Sugden smashed his fat right hand into his still 
plumper left. 

“Look ’ere! You can’t run the world without Democracy, 
any more than you can run it without coal. You’re mad. 
You’ve got no comprehension of the simplest fact o’ life.” 

There was a hush of awed delight and expectation among 
his mates, as he drew breath and went on: 

‘“* T don’t know ’oo in ’ell you may be, but let me tell you” 
—down came the hand again—“ that you're either crazy or 
an’ ’opeless ’elpless malignant an’ unscrupulous liar. Because, 
standin’ where I do to-day, I arnswer you to your face an’ say 
to you that—that I don’t believe one word of it!” 

“‘T thought you wouldn’t,”’ the Old Man replied with that 
bland smile before which the instructed cringe. “ But if 
you'll oblige me by hustling into that starboard bunker (you 
needn’t take your collar off) and trimming it until further 
orders, you may get some sense of the weight of your present 
responsibilities. Jump, my son! There are at present two 
hundred and eighty million tons per annum of coal in Great 
Britain alone, for which no one except ourselves has any use. 
You'll find every ounce of it there!” 


In due time Mr. Sugden realised that the Old Man spoke 
the truth. 


RuDYARD KIPLING. 


NATIONAL REVIEW— 


VER TENEBROSUM: 


GENERAL GORDON, 1833-1885. 
June, 1885 

[We have much pleasure in publishing the following sonnets, the 
work, we have reason to believe, of a young author. We feel little 
doubt that our readers will recognise in them the two qualities most 
requisite to all genuine poetry—manly imagination and musical 
diction. For ourselves, we think that not the least proof of their 
poetical power is the fact that they give, in a manner which would be 
impossible to prose, articulate expression to feelings of shame, distress, 
and indignation which, we hope, are shared by all classes in the country, 
and which we believe to be without parallel, at any rate, in the present 
century.—Epiror, N.R. 1885.] 


GORDON. 


Idle although our homage be and vain, 
Who loudly through the door of silence press 
And vie in zeal to crown death’s nakedness, 
Not therefore shall melodious lips refrain 
Thy praises, gentlest warrior without stain, 
Denied the happy garland of success, 
Foil’d by dark fate, but glorious none the less, 
Greatest of losers, on the lone peak slain 
Of Alp-like virtue. Not to-day, and not 
To-morrow, shall they spirit’s splendour be 
Oblivion’s victim; but when God shall find 
All human grandeur among men forgot, 
Then only shall the world, grown old and blind, 
Cease, in her dotage, to remember thee. 


Arab, Egyptian, English—by the sword 
Cloven, or pierced with spears, or bullet-mown— 
In equal fate they sleep: their dust is grown 
A portion of the fiery sands abhorred. 
And thou, what hast thou, hero, for reward, 
Thou, England’s glory and her shame? O’erthrown 
Thou liest, unburied, or with grave unknown 
As his to whom on Nebo’s height the Lord 
Showed all the land of Gilead, unto Dan ; 
Judah sea-fringed ; Manasseh and Ephraim ; 
And Jericho palmy, to where Zoar lay ; 
And in a valley of Moab buried him, 
Over ’gainst Beth-Peor, but no man 
Knows of his sepulchre unto this day. 
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RESTORED ALLEGIANCE. 


Dark is thy trespass, deep be thy remorse. 

O England! Fittingly thine own feet bleed, 

Submissive to the purblind guides that lead 
Thy weary steps along this rugged course. 

Yet . . . when I glance abroad, and track the source 

More selfish far, of other nations’ deed, 

And mark their tortuous craft, their jealous greed, 
Their serpent-wisdom or mere soulless force, 
Homeward returns my vagrant fealty, 

Crying, “‘O England, shouldst thou one day fall, 
Shatter’d in ruins by some Titan foe, 

Justice were thenceforth weaker throughout all 
The world, and Truth less passionately free, 

And God the poorer for thine overthrow.” 


HOME-ROOTEDNESS. 


I cannot boast myself cosmopolite : 
I own to “ insularity,” although | 
’Tis fall’n from fashion, as full well I know. 

For somehow, being a plain and simple wight, 

I am skin-deep a child of the new light, 

But chiefly am mere Englishman below, 
Of island-fostering ; and can hate a foe; 

And trust my kin before the Muscovite. 

Whom shall I trust, if not my kin? And whom 
Account so near in natural bonds as these 

Born of my mother England’s mighty womb, 
Nursed on my mother England’s mighty knees, 

And lull’d as I was lull’d in glory and gloom 

With cradle-song of her protecting seas ? 


VER TENEBROSUM 


REPORTED CONCESSIONS. 


So we must palter, falter, cringe and shrink, 
And when the bully threatens, crouch or fly, 
There are who tell me with a shuddering eye 
That war’s red cup is Satan’s chosen drink. 
Who shall gainsay them? Verily I do think 
War is as hateful almost, and well-nigh 
As ghastly, as this terrible Peace whereby 
We halt for ever on the crater’s brink 
And feed the wind with phrases, while we know 
There gapes at hand the infernal precipice 
O’er which a gossamer bridge of words we throw, 
Yet cannot choose but hear from the abyss 
The sulphurous gloom’s unfathomable hiss 
And simmering lava’s subterranean flow. 


LAST WORD: TO THE COLONIES. 


Brothers beyond the Atlantic’s loud expanse ; 

And you that rear the innumerable fleece, 

Far southward ’mid the ocean named of peace ; 
Britons that past the Indian wave advance 
Our name and spirit and world-predominance ; 

And you our kin that reap the earth’s increase 

Where crawls that long-back’d mountain till it cease 
Crown’d with the headland of bright esperance :— 
Remote compatriots wheresoe’er ye dwell, 

By your prompt voices ringing clear and true 
We know that with our England all is well : 

Young is she yet, her world-task but begun ; 
By you we know her safe, and know by you 

Her veins are million but her heart is one. 


WILLIAM WATSON, 


GERMANY ON THE BRAIN 
Gleanings from the NATIONAL REVIEW, 1899-1914. 


[IntropuctorY Notr.—Mr. Maxse devoted many arduous years to 
endeavouring to make the Politicians of all parties realize Germany’s 
intentions. When war broke out he reprinted a few of his articles under 
the above title. The following is the preface to this book.] 


Any one who resents the appearance of this unpretentious 
volume must blame Ministers for its production. Sir Edward 
Grey on a recent occasion wisely counselled us not to lose 
sight amid the strain and stress of the Great War of its 
character and genesis, or of the main issues for which we 
are fighting. He declared :— 

‘““We know now that the German Government prepared for war 
as only people who can plan can prepare, and this is the fourth time 
within living memory that Prussia has made war in Europe. In the 
Schleswig-Holstein War, in the War against Austria in 1866, in the 
war against France in 1870, as we now know from all the documents 
which have been revealed, it was Prussia who planned and prepared 
the war. The same thing has happened again. We are determined 
that it shall be the last time that war shall be made in this way.” 
‘““'We know now ”’ is perhaps a somewhat elusive expres- 

sion, suggesting as it does that yet another war was necessary 
to teach us the lessons burnt into the European mind half 
a century ago during the apotheosis of blood and iron. If 
we only “ know now,” presumably we did not know before, 
that Germany systematically prepares for every war upon 
which she embarks. At any rate our Foreign Minister 
realizes that we have something to learn from the past, 
and that what Prussia was and did yesterday, that she is 
likely to be and to do to-day. Acting on Sir Edward Grey’s 
invitation to study the origin of the war, the public not 
unnaturally seek guidance from his colleagues, several of 
whom are on record both before and after the fateful August 4, 
1914. It is curious to observe how little impression the rise 
of Prussia—the dominating event of our time, or at any rate 
of our Continent—left upon their minds, and how blissfully 
unconscious they were of the true character and trend of 
Prussian policy, which has long been a nightmare to her 
immediate neighbours—South, West, East and North. It 
would be tedious to analyse the views of the entire Adminis- 
tration, all the more as it is unnecessary to do so. If we 
take the Lord Chancellor (Lord Haldane) and the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd George) as representative 
Ministers, we should be able to form a fair impression of the 
atmosphere of Downing Street, and if we add a distinguished 
intelligent adjunct, like Lord Esher, who has no party axe 
to grind, we realise the attitude of the “ powers that be” 
during the prolonged incubation of the great Potsdam Plot. 
What these three great, wise, and eminent persons did not 
know about the international situation in general, and 
Anglo-German relations in particular, Imperial ambitions, 
the strength of the Prussian War Party, the consequent 
need for vigilance on this side of the North Sea, and corre- 
sponding counter-preparations, would scarcely be known 
to the residue of the Goverment—say Mr. “ Jack” Pease, 
Mr. Runciman, Mr. Herbert Samuel, Mr. ‘‘ Lulu ’”? Harcourt, 
Sir John Simon, or Mr. Masterman. 


Lord Haldane was the German expert par excellence. 
What he did not know about Germany was not worth knowing. 
Indeed it was not knowledge. He not only enjoyed all the 
advantage of a German education, but was steeped in German 
literature and philosophy, and unlike the average student, 
he had never allowed his German to rust. Year by year 
he returned to his “ spiritual home,” as he described the 
Fatherland, to keep abreast of its best thought, and, according 
to his own statement, to remain a worthy interpreter of 
German Kultur in this country. If any man understood 
Germany and was in a position to appreciate her governing - 
ambitions, it should have been Lord Haldane. As War 
Minister he commanded all the intelligence at the disposal 
of a British Government; as a member of the Defence 
Committee he was in a position to “ co-ordinate ” this vast 
mass of information. From his notorious rebuke to Lord 
Roberts, we learnt that Lord Haldane prided himself on 
being a strategist no less than a statesman. But he was 
something more. He was Sir Edward Grey’s alter ego in 
the Government. When the cry of the May fly was heard 
in the land, the Lord Chancellor became Foreign Minister, 
before whom fresh avenues of knowledge were continually 
being opened up. Finally, he was a friend and confidant 
of the German Emperor, whom he frequently saw on pious 
pilgrimages to Potsdam, and doubtless kept in touch with 
by private correspondence, while he was a sort of godfather 
of the German Ambassador in London, an habitué of the 
German Embassy, and a continual coadjutor with Councillor 
Kuhlmann. Lord Haldane frequently gave the British 
public the benefit of “‘ tips’ he had picked up in Berlin, as 
for example, the Emperor’s suggestion that we should con- 
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centrate military effort on our auxiliary forces. He was in 
an infinitely better position than any other foreigner to form 
sound, because instructed, views upon probable German 
developments. Lord Haldane has been in power and office 
nearly ten years. He has never claimed to be a fool. 

Of Lord Esher, it is only necessary to say, that for a still 
longer period he has devoted unusual intelligence and much 
spare time to every aspect of National Defence, and as a 
member of the Defence Committee he enjoyed opportunities, 
denied to less favoured mortals, of knowing what was going 
on in the world, and of practising “ intelligent anticipation.” 
Of Mr. Lloyd George, it is only necessary to say that he had 
been British Chancellor of the Exchequer for six years before 
the Great War. As the controller of the public purse, to 
whom all colleagues must defer, he was the most important 
member of the Government after the Prime Minister, and 
our peculiar treasury system gave him a footing in every 
Department. 

It would be impossible to pick out anywhere in Europe 
three men in a better position to diagnose the international 
situation. Great and general is the astonishment that such 
a trio should be agreed in regarding the Great War as “ a bolt 
from the blue ”’ entirely beyond the ken of human foresight, 
with which “‘ responsible statesmen ” are necessarily endowed. 
They have been at considerable pains to insist upon their 
nescience. No wonder Ministers were caught napping when 
such pundits were astray. Lord Haldane, fresh from a 
‘** mission ’’ to Berlin in 1912, calculated to awaken the dead, 
was at infinite pains to disabuse his fellow countrymen of 
the delusion that any danger would accrue from such a 
peaceful, harmless Power as Germany, even though she had 
fluttered the dovecotes at Agadir in the preceding year. 
He made it his business not only to stump this country but 
to cross the Atlantic to enforce the legend of a pacific Germany 
whose ambitions, ideals, policy and statesmen were 
indistinguishable from our own. 

One rubs one’s eyes with astonishment as one reads :— 

“ T have the feeling very strongly that in the last few years Germany 
and England have become much more like each other than they used 
to be. It is because we have got so much like each other that a certain 


element of rivalry comes in.”’ (Lord Haldane at the German Hospital, 
Dalston, June 29, 1912.) 


He carried his wisdom to the American Bar Association, 
which met about a year later at Montreal (September 1, 
1913), when this great European expert informed his 
audience : 
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“The barbarism which once looked to conquest and the waging 
of successful war as the main object of statesmanship seems as though 
it were passing away.” 

He returned to London, and a few months later (November 
24, 1913) out of the abundance of his superior wisdom informed 
a gathering of unsophisticated supporters :— 

“* He could assure the meeting that the Continental Chiefs of Staff 
were mostly rational persons who were much less keen over the invasion 
of other countries than some people among us supposed.” 

As we now know, this unfortunate observation was within 
a few weeks of the historic conversation between the German 
Emperor, accompanied by his Chief of the Staff (Count von 
Moltke), and the King of the Belgians, who was shocked 
and startled to learn at first hand that Germany meant to 
fall upon France and finish her off. A week later we find 
the Lord Chancellor thus apostrophising the Royal Scottish 
Corporation (December 1, 1913) :— 

“IT was brought up partly at a German University, and I have 
always wished to do what in me lay to make the German nation feel 
that there were those in this country who understood it. Our relations 
with Germany are twice as good as they were two years ago. Others 
~~ done the main part in securing that ; I can only say I have striven 

This campaign of education went on into the New Year— 
the year of the Great War. On January 15, 1914, Lord 
Haldane was able to inform the citizens of Holborn that 
though Europe might be an armed camp, it was an armed 
camp “in which peace not only prevailed, but in which the 
indications were that there was a far greater prospect of 
peace than ever there was before. No one wanted war.” 
Among our chief guarantees of peace were “‘ the great power 
for good’ of Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, the German Imperial 
Chancellor of ‘‘ scrap of paper ” fame. 

Lord Esher has obligingly republished his forecasts and 
anticipations in a handsome volume * since the war, con- 
sisting of essays and addresses delivered before the war. 
As a member of the Defence Committee, which thinks out 
in peace time the problems of war, Lord Esher laid down 
these incontestable propositions before an audience of 
experts at the United Service Institution so recently as 
March 20, 1912, under the Chairmanship of General Sir 
John French. 

‘““(1) War between European nations, because of their 
inter-dependence and because of the interlacing of national 
life, becomes every day more difficult and improbable. 


*The Influence of King Edward and Other Essays. John Murray, 
London ; 7s. 6d. net. 
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(2) Just as wars on the Continent of Europe lasting 
thirty or even seven years have become impossible, so war 
of any kind in the same sphere tends to become more difficult 
and unlikely.” 

In the course of that year and the following year (1913) 
Lord Esher informed two Universities, namely, Cambridge 
and Glasgow, ‘“‘ Germany, I am confident, will prove just 
now as receptive as Great Britain to the doctrine of Norman 
Angell.” At the moment Germany was putting the finishing 
touches on her long-prepared aggression, this distinguished 
member of our Defence Committee was glorifying Norman 
Angellism at the Sorbonne in Paris (March 27, 1914). 

After this we have no right to be astonished at any utter- 
ance of Mr. Lloyd George, who as a matter of fact has gone 
a step further than anybody else, because he had the candour 
to compromise his colleagues as well as of himself :— 

“When this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany 
than we had been for fifteen years. There was not a man in the Cabinet 


who thought that war with Germany was a possibility under the present 
conditions.” (City Temple, November 10, 1914.) 


Among Mr. Lloyd George’s most notable contributions 
on the Potsdam peril before the war were his famous New 
Year’s interview in the Daily Chronicle (January 1, 1914): 
“This is the most favourable moment for twenty years to 
overhaul our expenditure on armaments. ... Our relations 
with Germany are infinitely more friendly now than they 
have been for years,” which he followed up several months 
later by an amazing rebuke to Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
(July 23, 1914)—almost within sound of the guns—delivered 
the very day that Austria delivered her ultimatum to Servia : 

“He (Mr. Austen Chamberlain) also not merely assumed, but 
stated that you could not depend upon any economy in armaments. 

I think that is not so. I think that he will find that next year there 

will be substantial economy without interfering in the slightest degree 

with the efficiency of the Navy. The expenditure of the last few years 
has been very largely for the purpose of meeting what is recognised 
to be a temporary emergency. ... I think it is a very serious thing 
for the right hon. gentleman, the Member for West Birmingham, 
who is a man of considerable influence in the counsels of the great 

Party which shares the responsibilities for the Government of this 

Empire, to assume that this expenditure on armaments is going on, 

and there is not likely to be a stop to it.” 


Lord Haldane, Mr. Lloyd George, and Lord Esher between 
them provide the orthodox inside informed Ministerial and 
semi-Ministerial view of impending events. Outsiders and 
onlookers can only grasp and marvel at their powers of 
self-deception. For many years a German war had been 
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staring us and striking us in the face. The single doubt 
was whether the successors of Bismarck would emulate the 
Iron Chancellor’s triumph by isolating the victim scheduled 
for destruction, as, in the words of Sir Edward Grey, “‘ we 
know now ”’ was the fate of Denmark, Austria, and France, 
or whether when “the day” burst, luckier Britain would 
confront the Furor Teutonicus in the company of redoubtable 
Allies. Thanks to what can only be described as the merciful 
interposition of Providence, which protects fools from knaves, 
it was our good fortune to stumble at the twelfth hour into 
the Triple Entente despite ‘“‘ responsible statesmanship,” 
which was engaged in repudiating the Triple Entente so late 
as August 1, and though it is still ‘“‘ A long way to Berlin,” 
we have at lease as much chance of getting there as the enemy 
have of reaching London. 

For more years than they may care to remember—for 
exactly half a generation—the readers of the National 
Review laboured in an out of season, amid the utmost dis- 
couragement, in the hope, latterly growing fainter, that our 
country might escape the catastrophe that befell France 
in 1870. I have thought they might be interested in this 
record and reminder of those labours which were inspired 
by two hopes, namely, that in the first place, Peace, of which 
professional politicians prate as the greatest of British 
interests, should be given a serious chance by the formation 
of an effective entente before war, sufficiently formidable to . 
give the aggressor pause. Alternatively, that in the event 
of the common enemy of civilization insisting upon its 
Armageddon, the conflict might occur under the most favour- 
able circumstances for European civilisation as represented 
by France, Russia, Great Britain, and as many other Powers 
as might be persuaded to withstand the barbarous Boches. 

I should, perhaps, add that, unlike Lord Haldane, I 
don’t know a single word of German and can neither speak 
nor read that language, but I have been singularly fortunate 
in the friends who originally warned me against Germany 
and educated me in German policy, notably Mr. George 
Saunders, the able and courageous Times correspondent in 
Berlin during the dark days of the South African War and 
afterwards, and Sir Valentine Chirol, for many years Foreign 
Editor of the Times, which he largely contributed by his 
unrivalled knowledge, his high character, and conspicuous 
ability, to make a powerful international factor during the 
critical period when British foreign policy was in the melting- 
pot. Also the late Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, whose ripe 
judgment and abounding wisdom may be gathered from his 
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frequent remark: “I can’t give you the precise date when 
Germany will make war, but I don’t see how it can be later 
than 1915.” The debt which the National Review owes to 
these and others who set its head in the right direction, 
cannot be expressed in words. Nor must I omit to thank 
Mr. H. W. Wilson for the unnumbered excellent articles, 
written over his own name and over pseudonyms, with which 
he illuminated its pages. For five years before the war 
(1909-1914) the Review was so lucky as to secure the assistance 
of Lord Percy, whose remarkable brains and devotion to a 
great subject enabled a mere Captain in the Grenadiers to 
foresee coming events of which Cabinets, Defence Com- 
mittees, and the whole posse comitatus of Government were 
confessedly ignorant. 

Although the National Review is ultra unofficial, it would 
be ungrateful not to acknowledge the invaluable assistance 
of able, well-informed officials at home and abroad, whose 
names I only refrain from mentioning for fear of compromising 
their careers. Some of them tried hard to warn the denizens 
of Downing Street of the true proportions of the Potsdam 
peril, and if they failed it was not their fault. Lord Haldane 
carried too many guns for them. 

There would be no end to the list of foreign friends who 
on countless occasions put the Review in touch with European 
events. I have been so fortunate to enjoy the confidence 
of the most brilliant of living Frenchmen, M. Clemenceau, 
who, whether in or out of office, has long been a predominant 
power in France. Not for a single second throughout a 
stormy and chequered career did this great patriot bow the 
knee to the Boches, about whom he entertained no illusions 
whatsoever. He knew them for what they really were. 
The only other statesman of the front rank that I have ever 
met who thoroughly understood every aspect of Pan- 
Germanism, was M. Delcassé, whose presence at the French 
Foreign Office to-day—whence he was unceremoniously ejected 
by the German Emperor in 1905—affords some guarantee 
that the Allies will not surrender in negotiation all that has 
been gained on the stricken field. Another distinguished 
foreigner who trusted the National Review was the late 
Viscount Hayashi, the gifted Japanese Ambassador in London 
and subsequently Foreign Minister at Tokio. He did not 
share the Haldane illusions about Germany, and could not 
conceal his satisfaction at the disappearance of the danger 
of the Anglo-Japanese-Alliance being joined by the tertius 
gaudens in the winter of 1901-1902. 

To these and many other instructors and co-operators 
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I desire to express gratitude, and especially to the regular 
readers of the National Review, who, with exemplary and 
unmurmuring patience, have endured the wearisome iteration 
and reiteration of the “‘ obsession of ‘a crank ’.” 


L. J. Maxse 
Editor, The National Review, 1893-1932. 
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IN DEFENCE OF SPORT 
AUGUST 1883 
[A part of this article has been cut.] 


KINGFISHER CORNER was the first place I made for when, 
as a lad, I started home with my gun. The dew of 
September lies long on the grass, and by the gateway I often 
noticed wasps that had spent the night in bunches, numbed 
and chilled, crawling up the blades bent into an arch by the 
weight of the drops. Thence they got on the gate, where, 
too, the flies congregated at that time in the morning ; for 
while it was still cool at the surface of the ground, the dry 
wood soon absorbed the heat of the sun. This warmth 
brought them to life again, and after getting well charged 
with it, the insects flew off to any apples they could discover. 
These heavy dews, as the summer declines, keep the grass 
fresh and green, and maintain the leaves on hedge and tree; 
yet they do not reach the earth, which remains dry. It is 
a different dew to the spring dew, or acts in another manner: 
the spring dews moisten the earth, and from the arable lands 
as the sun shines forth you may see the vapour rise and 
drift along the surface, like the smoke of a gun on a damp 
day. The mottled geometrical giant spiders find their 
webs thick with this September dew, which seems as if a little 
unctuous. Stepping through the gateway with the morning 
sun behind me, I saw at each step a fresh circle of dew-drops 
gleam, some ruby, some emerald, some brightly white, at 
the same distance in front. The angle of refraction advanced 
as I moved; there was a point at which the dew-drops shot 
back a brilliant ray, and then became invisible, or appeared 
a mere drop of dull water. By moonlight there is thus 
formed a semi-circle of light on the grass, which continually 
moves before you; it is a halo on the grass tops. I noticed 
this as a boy, and tried all sorts of experiments respecting 
it, but never met with any mention of it in the books till 
quite lately, in Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography : 

“There appeared a resplendent light over my head, which has 
displayed itself conspicuously to all I have thought proper to show 
it to, but those were very few. This shining light is to be seen in 
the morning over my shadow till two o’clock in the afternoon, and it 


appears to greatest advantage when the grass is moist with dew; it 
is likewise visible in the evening at sunset. This phenomenon I took 


notice of in Paris, because the air is exceedingly clear in that climate, [| 


so that I could distinguish it there much plainer than in Italy, where 
mists are much more frequent ; but I can still see it even here, and show 
it to others, though not to the same advantage as in France.” 
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Benvenuto thought this one of the most extraordinary 
things that had happened to him, and records it after a 
wonderful dream, as if it, too, were supernatural. It is, 
however, possible that some eyes are so constituted as not 
to be able to see this phenomenon in their own case; at 
least, I have sometimes tried in vain to get other people to 
see it. I should not have noticed it had I not been about 
at all hours with my gun as a boy. It is much more visible 
by moonlight, when the rabbits’ white tails go dot, dot, 
lightly over the grass, and you are just as likely to shoot at 
their shadows as at their bodies. As the scythe of the mower 
mows a swathe before him, so the semi-circle of light moves 
in front over the dew, and the grass appears another tint, 
as it does after a roller has passed. In a scientific publication 
not long since, a letter was published describing what the 
writer supposed was indeed something extraordinary. He 
had seen a fragment of rainbow—a square piece, as it were 
—by itself in the sky, some distance to one side of the sun. 
In provincial papers such letters may often be found, and 
even, until lately, in papers issued in London; now with 
accurate accounts of an ordinary halo about the sun, now 
with a description of a prismatic cloud round the moon, and 
one day someone discovered that there were two currents 
of air, as the clouds went in two directions. Now it is clear 
enough that none of these writers had ever been out with 
agun ora rod; I mean out all day, and out in the full sense | 
of the phrase. They had read books of science; from 
their language they were thoroughly educated, and felt 
a deep interest in natural phenomena. Yet what a marvel 
was here made out of the commonest incidents of the sky! 
Halos about the sun happen continually ; the prismatic band 
or cloud about the moon is common; so is the detached 
rainbow ; as for the two currents of air, the clouds often travel 
in three directions, occasionally in four. These incidents 
are no more surprising to a sportsman than the sunset. I 
saw them, as a boy, almost day by day, and recorded the 
meteors in the evening. It seems to me that I used to see 
scores of meteors of various degrees of brightness. Once 
the path, the woods, the fields and the distant hills were 
lit as with a gigantic electric light. I was so interested in 
tracing the well-known scene so suddenly made apparent in 
the darkness that it was not for some seconds I thought of 
looking for the bolide, but even then I was in time to see it 
declining just before extinction. Others who have been out 
with their guns have, of course, seen exactly the same 
things; J do not mention them to claim for myself any 
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special powers of observation, but as instances of the way 
in which sport brings one in contact with Nature. Other 
sportsmen, too, must have smiled at the marvel made of 
such appearances by clever and well-educated, but indoor, 
people. 

There have been few things I have read of, or studied, 
which in some manner or other I have not seen illustrated 
in this country, while out in the fields. It is said that in 
the Far West on the level prairies, when the snow covers 
them, you see miles and miles away a waggon stopping ; 
you hurry on, and in half a day’s journey overtake it, to find 
the skull of an ox—so greatly has distance and the mirage 
of the snow magnified its apparent size. But a few days 
since I saw some rooks on the telegraph wires against a 
bright sky, but as I approached they flew and resolved into 
starlings, so much had the brilliant light deceived me. A 
hare sometimes, on the open ground, looks at a distance, 
in the sunny days of May when hares are often abroad in 
daylight, as big as a good-sized dog, and, except by the leap 
and the absence of visible tail, can hardly be told from a 
dog. The bamboo fishing rods, if you will glance at the 
bamboo itself as you fish, seem the most singular of growths, 
There is no wood in the hedge like it, neither ash, hazel, 
oak, sapling, nor anything ; it is thoroughly foreign, almost 
unnatural. The hard knots, the hollow stem, the surface 
glazed so as to resist a cut with a knife and nearly tur 
the steel—this is a tropical production alone. But while 
working round the shore presently you come to the sedges, 
and by the sedges stands a bunch of reeds. A reed is a 
miniature bamboo, the same shape, the same knots, and 
glazy surface; and on reference to any intelligent work of 
botany, it appears that they both belong to the same order 
of inward-growing endogens, so that a few moments bestowed 
on the reed by the waters gives a clear idea of the tropical 
bamboo, and makes the singular foreign production home- 
like and natural. I found, while I was shooting every day, 
that the reeds and ferns in various growths through which 
I pushed my way, explained to me the jungles of India, 
the swamps of Central Africa, and the backwoods of America 
—all the vegetation of the world. Representatives exist in 
our own woods, hedges and fields, or by the shore of inland 
waters. It was the same with flowers. 

I think I am scientifically accurate in saying that every 


known plant has a relative of the same species or genus © 
growing wild in this country. The very daisy, the commonest , 


of all, contains a volume of botany, so do the heaths, and 
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the harebells that hang so heavily under the weight of the 
September dew. The horse-tails by the shore carry the 
imagination further back into the prehistoric world before 
the coal measures were formed, and relations of these plants 
flourished as trees. The horse-tails by ponds are generally 
short, about a foot or eighteen inches high, more or less, but 
in ditches occasionally there are specimens of the giant horse- 
tail as high as the waist-coat, with a stem as thick as a 
walking-stick. This is a sapling from which the prehistoric 
tree can readily be imagined. From our southern woods the 
wild cat has been banished, but still lives in the north as an 
English representative of that ferocious feline genus which 
roars in tropical forests. We still have the deer, both wild 
and in parks. Then there are the birds, and these, in the 
same manner as plants, represent the inhabitants of the 
trackless wilds abroad. Happily, the illustration fails most 
in reptiles, which need not be regretted ; but even these, in 
their general outline, as it were, are presented. It has long 
been one of my fancies that this country is an epitome of 
the natural world, and that if anyone has come really into 
contact with its productions, and is familiar with them, and 
what they mean and represent, then he has a knowledge of 
all that exists on the earth. 

I do not think that anyone ever walked through a field 
with a gun, or by water with a rod, without being the better 
for it. Knowledge in natural history can only be acquired 
in the open. From books images are formed in the mind, 
but they are very unlike the reality ; description is so different 
to touch. With gun and rod actual facts are reached, 
touched and understood. I claim for sport in its general 
sense that it brings the mind in contact with the facts of 
life, and imparts the higher education which is independent 
of and superior to mere literary knowledge. A man may be 
extremely clever with his books, his mathematics, his differen- 
tial calculus and analysis, and yet be absolutely ignorant 
of those forces which still control the minds and hearts of 
men in the nineteenth century as they did in the fifteenth. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth, men seem to have excelled 
in the knowledge of their fellow-creatures, their passions and 
desires, a knowledge that comes to the surface in everything 
which remains to us of those days. But though we in- 
dividually walk forth unarmed with dagger, a secret breast- 
plate, and though the nations listen complacently to the 


_ smooth tongues assuring them of peace, yet it is certain that 
_ Ian is man much the same as ever; and my argument is 
| that, in these days of literary scholarship and scientific 
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scholarship, many otherwise leading minds are constantly 
forgetting those strong passions and forces which will for ages 
yet dominate the destiny of the world. Presently they will 
wake up, under the shock of some great and terrible event, 
to discover that the real physiology and the real organs are 
entirely different to those coloured plates and diagrams 
which they mistook for truth. Did they walk out with 
gun, or rod, or mount into the saddle and ride in the hunting 
field, their eyes would be opened to the facts of nature and 
life. Certain it is that great numbers of what are called 
well-educated people at the present day, pass years and 
years practically indoors, and morally looking out over the 
world through pink-tinted glass for the preservation of their 
eyesight. Everything that passes before them, whether 
matters that affect an empire or an individual, takes the same 
tint; all things are judged from some artificial standpoint, 
and never on their own basis. This may be very amiable 
and well-intentioned, but what occurs? The forces which 
dominate the world, the passions and ambitions, hatreds 
and jealousies, steadily march onwards, utterly refusing to 
listen to these theories, and by and by a war, or some national 
convulsion, throws all things into confusion. I contend that 
those who have been educated in the field, as well as in the 
study, in contact with nature and in contact with man, are 
best fitted to guide the country. A statesman must be a 
sportsman, or, what comes to the same thing, he must move 
in contact with the actualities of nature; he must take his 
thought from the earth as it is, from the man as he is, direct, 
and not from the pale images of books. Then he will lead 
by virtue of the genius springing in his heart, and he will be 
successful because his course will correspond with observed 
truth. 

Historians have frequently recorded their admiration of 
those feats of heroic courage and chivalrous devotion which 
stand out bright as sunbeams against the dark clouds of 
war. Out of the smoke and the carnage and the bitter thirst, 
there arise deeds which all humanity applauds—not for glory, 
nor for triumph, but for humanity; applauds because 
someone has nobly sacrificed himself, someone has reached 
high above the usual motives of interest or safety, someone 
has been more than man. The stir and struggle, the con- 
tinued effort and emulation, bring forth all that is good 
as well as all that is evil; and when those who declaim 


of virtue require an example, they find it in the chronicles — 


of war. Things have been done by English soldiers and 
sailors—as everyone may know who will read the records 
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of how the Victoria Cross was earned—equal in nobleness 
to the finest deeds of antiquity. Under a common danger, 
inspired by a common effort, and acting side by side, men 
rise to be more than men. The hidden heroism of character 
is called forth. No one on this account would desire to see 
our armies employed, but there is the undoubted lesson to 
be drawn from it that when men pursue a common object 
—especially if danger enter into it—the character does receive 
an elevation. The comparison of the chase to war is very 
ancient, but in this respect it retains its freshness. Men 
who mingle in the chase gradually come to feel a certain 
esprit de corps, a certain mutual esteem—a fellowship— 
arises. They belong to the same army—they are in the 
same field, engaged in the same campaign. There is an 
element of risk, sufficient to give a sense of comradeship. 
If one has put a shoulder out to-day, another may break 
a collar-bone to-morrow; this knowledge makes the field 
companionable to a degree resembling that which prevails 
in a regiment during a war. Glad as everyone is to return 
home in safety, yet, if there were absolutely no risk in hunting, 
hunting would probably become speedily extinct. It would 
cease to be sport—that is, something in which skill and 
courage is momentarily needed to counteract threatening 
circumstances, and carry the rider in triumph over obstacles. 
This is quite distinct from foolhardy displays, which are 
rare in these times. A good sportsman never rides wilfully . 
into danger, and yet he never shirks it ; and the very triumph 
of the game of the fox is to be as cool in the moment of 
excitement as the calmest chess-player who takes an hour 
to consider a move. Though there be nothing heroic in 
the chase, there is a great deal that is elevating and 
humanising—elevating in the sense of courage and endurance 
and humanising in the sense of sociability, good nature and 
fellowship. Scarce a man—or woman either—who will not 
dare when the hunt is up; dare, remember, a word, indeed, 
in these cold-blooded, calculating days, a word to print in 
large type, and full of a world of meaning. The entire 
tendency of modern existence is to pare down enthusiasm, 
to check each generous impulse, and put a perpetual query 
before every act—Is this for my interest ? Those who have 
spent their lives in the stiff and formal atmosphere of London 
suburbs can form no idea of the freedom of social intercourse 
which prevails in sporting counties. Everyone knows every- 
one; everyone talks with everyone ; all are ready to oblige. 
If a man is a genuine sportsman, and is known as such, he 
is tolerably certain to be assisted to enjoy the sport in some 
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way, even if his pecuniary means are insufficient. A mount 
is procured for him somehow—in what calling can as much 
as that be said? In what other pursuit will one man, for 
pure love of the pursuit, and for no selfish end, help another 
to enjoyment ? These are not solitary cases, such instances 
are to be found everywhere. More or less it is the case in 
other sports, but it is peculiarly so in hunting. The generous 
side of human nature is brought forth; much, indeed, we 
need it brought forth in this nineteenth century! If a man, 
or woman, come to feel trouble, is ill, or in any way suffering, 
it is from their hunting friends that they receive the most 
earnest sympathy. They are missed, and the field enquire 
for them. Where else is a man missed? Where else is he 
enquired for if absent ? If a well-known face be absent from 
the mart, who cares, who enquires, unless there be creditors ? 
But once a sportsman—always a sportsman. A sportsman, 
or a sportswoman, is never forgotten. The memories of 
many are still green, though the grass has grown rank over 
them long since, and while yet one of their generations endure 
they will be spoken of. One pack of hounds will cause more 
good feeling among men than forty pulpits resounding. Give 
me for a friend a man who rides. 

With gun, or rod, or in the saddle, a man, let me repeat, 
is the better, larger in heart and mind, for exercise in the 
field. He becomes himself; the layers of interest, self, and 
prejudice which circumstances have placed round about him 
disappear. He forgives and forgets; his vision opens and 
his heart expands. So severe is the pressure of the times 
that it is not everyone’s fault if years and years of continued 
labour ultimately blind the moral sense. I do not mean 
in a guilty way, I mean that one may be conscientious and 
upright, and yet morally blind. To gather together so much 
money daily becomes, in time, not a passion, but a hard 
duty. Then follows that tone which is too prevalent in 
our time, the tone which judges all things, all men, all motives, 
all deeds, by money. It is not characteristic of old men 
only, it is heard from the lips of young as glibly and with 
as firm a conviction. Finally, someone, high in authority, 
raises that terrible cry: Let all perish so that we have a level 
budget! Let our honour and our history, our future 
existence cease, only give us a balance! Surely this is moral 
blindness ;_ surely those who echo this soul-destroying cry 


speak unwittingly. They cannot be conscious of what they © 
say, they cannot really understand themselves. It is blind- © 


ness. Too severe a concentration of mind upon one object 
has caused it to assume unnatural proportions. The moral 
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eyes, like the physical eyes, need rest, grassy fields, running 
brooks, shadowy woodlands. A pliant rod and silken line, 
beguiling the footsteps away beside a trout stream, will open 
a new view of the world. The management of the rod and 
line, the art to throw it exactly where the ripple runs swiftly 
at the foot of the rapid, gradually takes up the mind. Intense 
pre-occupation yields to physical effort—the turn and sway 
of the wrist, the lissom bend of the rod, the swish of the 
line, transmute thought into the pleasure of action. The 
very rush of the water against the fishing-boots recalls the 
strained brain to flesh and blood; the nerves resume their 
long-suspended functions, and the thrill of life courses to 
and fro. Sounds of ripples, and splash, the leap of trout, 
the soft, loving sigh of the wind in the trees, the passage and 
call of birds—these stroke away the heavy ache of ceaseless 
labour. Gleams of light reflected, shadowy pools, green 
meads, and hills whose very curves against the sky are soothing 
in their slumberous, reposeful outline—these charm the 
inner existence into accord with the earth. The wound-up 
sternness of thought melts away, and the fisherman discovers 
how beautiful it is simply to live. Let us take a broader, 
a nobler view of this our lovely country. Let us not look 
at our land as merely so many acres worth so much. Let 
us remember the long roll of greatness which forms the real 
title-deed of the nation. You see the river, and the meadow, 
the sun, and the wind, bring to the mind a sense of reality - 
—a grasp of the fact that this is England. Till a man has 
in some manner or other gone afield he does not thoroughly 
comprehend the meaning of his own country. In a word, 
it is not home to him. After knowledge of the river, and 
the wood, the hill and the mead, such knowledge as gun, 
rod, or saddle alone can give, he realises that it is his country, 
and it is his home. I claim for sport that it makes a man 
feel himself an Englishman in the full sense of the word, 
and that it counteracts the narrowing spirit of commerce. 

Our fields and woods, moors and rivers, are our play-grounds, 
from which we emerge, strong and ready, to fight the battles 
of the world. Their value as playgrounds increases year 
after year. There thought, heart, and body are alike 
recruited, and energy stored up for work. As the bees 
gather their honey from the broad stretches of heather, so 
those who go out into the open air gather up vigour of frame, 
and that indefinite nerve-power which is more valuable than 
muscular strength. Nothing but sport can supply it, and 
thus the country has a value over and above its utilitarian 
produce. A moor—a vast stretch of heather—may graze 
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a few sheep: the money they represent is but little. But 
the grouse give an increase of strength, a renewal of nerve 
force, to those who pursue them over the mountain-side, not 
to be estimated in pounds, shillings and pence. A little 
trout-stream, if it were farmed on the most utilitarian 
principle, could only send a small tribute of fish towards 
feeding a town. But the same river may lead many and 
many a sportsman out into the meadows, insensibly absorbin: 

the influence of the air and sunlight, the woods and hills, to 
his own profit individually and to the benefit of all with whom 
he associates. A fox is useless in itself, but each fox fairly 
hunted is worth a thousand pounds: a thousand pounds’ 
worth of health, courage, manliness, and good-fellowship are 
purchased by a successful run. These are things of the 
very highest value, not only to the individual, but to the 
country. Further, there is a tone among genuine sportsmen 
and sportswomen which effectually banishes even the very 
discussion of those unwholesome questions which have been 
persistently forced on the public of recent years. Such doc- 
trines and such questions could never achieve a momentary 
notoriety in this country were they not published and 
advertised persistently. Such doctrines and questions are 
impossible among sportsmen and sportswomen. The tone 
of conversation is too manly, too thoroughly English, to 
permit of their introduction. The whole body of sportsmen 
present an impenetrable phalanx to their impact. I care 
not to what nominal Party a man belongs, if he be a sports- 
man, he will turn away in disgust from these matters. 
Circumstances may compel him to tolerate them in Pavrlia- 
ment, but never in his private house. Hence the bitter 
animosity to sport shown in certain quarters ; hence the false 
cry of cruelty, and the ridiculous reproach of barbarism 
levelled at sport. It is felt that the manly tone encouraged 
by sport is one of the strongest elements in the opposition of 
these unnatural doctrines. Therefore, every effort is to be 
made to put down such barbarous manliness. The idea is 
to reduce us to a species of effeminate Chinese flying kites; 
we are never to feel the instinct of sport arise within us: 
that would be a relic, a survival from the times when we 
were all still missing links, a sort of scientific original sin. 
Merely to think of the trout rising when a shower comes over 
is to be a moral crime, showing us unregenerate. Till we have 
quite eliminated the last faint traces of our ‘“ barbarous” 


tastes, till we have forgotten the trout sucking in the May-fly, © 


the grouse whirring over the heather, the pheasant rising 
above the ash-poles, the fox breaking cover; till we cease 
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to know what a gun, a rod, or a saddle is like, we shall grovel 
in imperfection. Our evolution will be incomplete till we 
are afraid: to mount a horse, handle a gun, or touch a rod. 
When that at last comes to pass, we shall be morally perfect, 
and walk the earth as saints. We shall then be fit to receive 
the esoteric truths of the “ Fruits of Philosophy ”’; we shall 
understand the blessings of small-pox ; we shall comprehend 
the advantage of offering our possible enemies a dry passage 
into our midst; we shall cheerfully sink our navy and 
joyously dismiss our army about its business. Those will, 
indeed, be times! Such immeasurable foolishness as this 
is actually put forward with a grave countenance, and people, 
apparently honest, assure us that they believe in endeavouring 
to bring it about, they are aiding in the ideal development 
of the human race. They are certainly aiding in a great 
deal, aiding in the elimination of all that is manly, noble, 
and true. ‘They are working for the extinction of all generous 
sentiments and friendships. They are labouring to extinguish 
the high lofty spirit which has so often led England on to . 
victory. They are endeavouring to found a state of things 
which, if established, would hand this country over to the first 
despot who chose to seize it. They are trying to weaken the 
constitution of the race—to obliterate all power of endurance, 
and to reduce youth to effeminacy. They are paving the 
way for those vices which history shows to flourish as vigour 
declines. How plainly is it evident that could this foolishness - 
have its own will, this ideal condition would result in the rule 
of all that is mean! The survival of the fittest would be the 
survival of the meanest and most cowardly. No wonder 
that, conscious of the poorness of their argument, they have 
tried to throw the dust of “ cruelty ” in the eyes of onlookers. 
No wonder, conscious that sport is the stronghold of manli- 
ness, they attack it with all the virulence of which they are 
capable. Instead of raising the ideal of the human race, 
this course, if adopted, could only end in reducing it to a 
level of cowardly meanness unknown to the worst of the 
missing links. 

Fortunately, the country is so attached to field sports, 
that this last development ‘of fanaticism will spout and 
howl in vain. But unless the folly of such pretensions be 
exposed in sufficiently plain language, some mischief may 
be done, because of that very spirit of fairness which leads 
the public to always accredit those who set up to teach 
it with the best of motives until the truth is demonstrated. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN 


(An account of the first pastoral play, 
National Review, September, 1884. 
A part of this article has been cut.) 


JACQUES DE Bots.— . Every day, 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest. 


TovucusTonE.—Wast born i’ the forest here ? 
Witi1aM.—Ay, sir, I thank God. 


CELIA.— . I like this place, 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 


Just as the London season was this year drawing to a close, 
after a career, I am told—for of such a matter I can speak 
only at second-hand—unusually lacking in originality of 
interest, suddenly in drawing-room and boudoir people began 
to talk of a wonderful representation of one of the most 
fascinating of Shakespeare’s comedies, in the open air, within 
an hour’s drive of London. What was it? Where was it? 
Who had conceived it? Who were the players? Two 
representations had been given, on the 22nd and 23rd of July ; 
and there was to be another, “ by special desire,”’ on Saturday 
the 26th. After that, came Goodwood, which is the end of 
all things. Where were tickets to be got ? How was one to 
go down? It so happened that, on Friday the 25th, the 
Heir Apparent was receiving guests in the garden of Marl- 
borough House. There, vague rumour was easily crystallized 
into definite and well-ascertained fact. Some were present 
who had seen this novel and delightful performance ; some, 
who had played in it. There was no topic, I believe, that 
afternoon, more keenly enquired about, more keenly discussed ; 
for, to give the fashionable world its due, it has a quick 
appreciation of novelty, a keen relish of a new sensation. On 
the morrow, despite a somewhat threatening heaven, which 
fortunately did not carry out its menace till too late to mar 
the enjoyment of the spectacle, ‘‘ men of great worth resorted 
to this forest,” and women of great beauty. This is what 
they saw :— 
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JULY, 1884. 


THE FOREST SCENES OF WM. SHAKSPERE’S PLAY OF 
“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


Arranged and Produced 
Under the direction of MR. E. W. GODWIN. 


DUKE (living in banishment) 


AMIENS (a Lord in banishment) 
JACQUES (a Lord in banishment) 
OLIVER 
JACQUES DE Bois . 


ADAM (Servant to Orlando) , 
TOUCHSTONE . 


Sir OLIVER MARTEXT . 
CorIN 


Sitvius 
WILLIAM . 


Ist Lorp (in banishment) 
2nD LORD (in banishment) 
Heap FoRESTER . 


GENTLEMEN OF EstTaTE 


SHEPHERD Boy 


. MR. CHARLES FULTON. 
(By permission of Mr. Wilson Barrett.) 


MR. JOSEPH TAPLEY 

. MR. HERMANN VEZIN. 

MR. BOURCHIER. 

MR. R. DE CORDOVA. 

(By permission of Mr. Edgar Bruce.) 

MR. GEORGE FOSS. 

(By permission of Mr. Wilson Barrett.) 

i ‘ MR. ELLIOT. 

(By permission of Mr. & Mrs. Bancroft.) 

MR. L. MARRAS. 

. MR. R. DE CORDOVA. 

(By permission of Mr. Edgar Bruce.) 

CAPT. LIDDELL. 

MR. GEORGE FOSS. 

(By permission of Mr. Wilson Barrett.) 
MR. CLAUDE PONSONBY. 
. MR. J. MARSHALL. 
MR. PEASE. 


CAPT. ATKINSON, 
MR. B. LEVETT, 
MR. A. YORKE, 

MR. E. W. PULLING, 
MR. A. HILTON, 
MR. C. EATON. 


. MASTER W. PHILLIPS. 


Attendants, Vitae, Foresters, &c. 


ORLANDO. 
CELIA 
AUDREY . 


RosaLInD 


LADY ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 
MISS ANNIE SCHLETTER. 

MRS. PLOWDEN. 

MISS FULTON. 


MISS CALHOUN. 
(By permission of Mr. & Mrs. Bancroft.) 


and 


The Music under the direction of MR. MALCOLM LAWSON. 
Acting Manager, COL. GORDON-ALEXANDER. 
Assistant Manager, MR. PERCY ARMYTAGE. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF A CHARITABLE INSTITUTION, 


Costumiers, MESSRS. S. MAY & CO. 
Perruguizr, MR. CLARKSON. 
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But how was it that so ambitious and, apparently, so 8 
successful an enterprise had been long and carefully matured, t 
without the many-eared world catching a surmise of what was f 


coming ? It had done so, I fancy, but only in a way to excite 
playful ridicule, which after curiosity is perhaps the readiest 
passion of the fashionable heart. There had been rumours, 
now and then, and here and there, that a company of gentle 
amateurs proposed to trifle with something of Shakespeare’s ; 
and a certain flavour of interest was for a moment imported 
into the gossip by the report that Orlando was to be played 
by a lady “ in tights.”” No sooner, however, was it ascertained 
that this was one of the “ jokes of the period,” and that there 
existed no intention of gratifying the groundlings in that 
particular manner, that everybody forgot all about it, or 
remembered at most that certain persons, consumed with 
vanity and restlessness, were going, somewhere and at some 
time or another, to make egregious fools of themselves. 

So, when “‘ men of great worth resorted to this forest,” 
when the Heirs to the two most powerful thrones in the 
world, when Princes and Princesses, Ambassadors and 
Secretaries of State, fair rulers of society, gifted composers, 
renowned artists, serious men-of-letters, popular actors, and 
yet more popular actresses, with the due sprinkling of notorious 
nobodies, made their way to the gardens of Coombe House, 
once the home of a Prime Minister, and, seventy years ago, 
the spot where plenipotentiaries met to decide upon the fate f 
of Europe, they might well be surprised when they found t 
themselves in an al fresco theatre, the material accessories of fe 
which, at least, betokened no prentice hand, and in which, a 
if the trace of the amateur was anywhere visible, it was to be f 
discerned only in the crowning grace that had been added to n 
the precision of professional craft. One found oneself comfort- fi 
ably seated and shut in, with green leaves and blue sky for it 
canopy, and in front of tall, straight-growing elms, whose t 
lower trunks were hidden from view by a loosely-stretched 
curtain. Suddenly it fell, and you were in the Forest of t 
Arden ; not a painted semblance of the forest, not a dexterous 
picture befooling the eye for a moment, but Arden itself, 
with its sylvan occupants, its green glades, its cool glimpses, 
its grassy sward, its colouring bracken, its fallen boughs 
and branches, its fortuitous fagots, its hind’s shelter, its 
twitter of birds and glitter of butterflies, its flocks and distant 
bleating, all things native and natural, as to the manner 
born. Wending through the trees, with a certain cheerful — 
stateliness, came the banished Duke, Amiens, and other 
jords, in the dress of foresters; and as they got nearer, and 
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settled themselves under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
the very thought and language of the place seemed to have 
found expression in the familiar lines :— 

Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 


Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious Court ? 


And how appropriate, how true, how fitting, how coming 
home to oneself, seemed the reply :— 
I would not change it. Happy is your Grace 


That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 


And yet, as is always the way with Shakespeare, he 
quickly made us feel the other side of the argument ; and we 
listened, with equal assent and equal sympathy, to the First 
Lord’s description of the moralizing of Jacques upon the - 
poor sequestered stag that from the hunter’s aim had ta’en 
a hurt. 

Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court ; 

Yea, and of this our life, swearing that we 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what’s worse, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 

In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 


The Duke loves to cope with Jacques in these sullen fits, 
for then he’s full of matter ; and, the Second Lord promising» 
to bring the Duke to him straight, away over the undulating 
forest-sward passes the exiled company. When one reads 
a drama, at least if it be Shakespeare’s, the volume often 
falls upon one’s lap. We pause; we cannot help it. We are 
mesmerized by the music of the verse, we are sent off into 
fairy-land by the daintiness of the fancy, we are driven 
inside ourselves by the profundity and aptness of 
the thought. 

In the Forest of Arden itself, the forest of which I write, 
there was no such “ wait,” no such pause for contemplation 
allowed. Scarcely had one heard the words “ I'll bring you 
to him straight,” than Rosalind and Celia—and such a 
Rosalind and such a Celia !—accompanied by Touchstone, 
came crawling and tottering through the careless stems ; 
Rosalind in her ‘“ man’s apparel, doublet, and hose,” and 
Celia “‘in poor and mean attire’’; but neither, it must be 
owned, thereby deprived of the feminine graces Nature had 
lavished on them. 

Upon Rosalind Shakespeare has lavished that loving care 
which he invariably bestows when he is depicting a maiden 
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heart-deep in love, and half angry with herself for being so, 
Rosalind may perhaps be regarded as a pendant to Beatrice 
in Much Ado About Nothing ; but a pendant, of course, with 
a difference. In the open-air representation at Coombe House, 
Rosalind was impersonated by a professional actress of whom 
everybody said, after seeing the performance, “‘ She has a 
future.”” When we first see Rosalind at the palace, Celia has 
to chide her for not being merry, and Rosalind answers, 
“IT show more mirth than I am mistress of ; and would you 
yet I were merrier ?”’ She confesses she has not a word to 
throw at a dog. Her first exclamation, when she reaches the 
Forest of Arden is, “‘ How weary are my spirits!” Even 
Touchstone, with his endless humour, cannot enliven her or 
bring a smile into her face. She has got the heart-ache. The 
first touch of willingness to take comfort she exhibits is when 
she hears Silvius calling out, ““O Phebe! Phebe! Phebe!” 
the “ proud disdainful shepherdess,”’ impersonated at Coombe 
with exquisite grace, lightness, and verisimilitude. But no 
sooner does she begin to suspect that Orlando loves her, and 
has followed her to the Forest, than her whole humour 
changes. She suddenly becomes brimful of wit, pert, saucy, 
and capable of bandying jokes with Touchstone himself. 
To Celia alone she is honest. ‘“‘ What said he ? How looked 
he ? Wherein went he ?”’ and when Celia would teaze and 
tantalize her with mystery overmuch, she can bear it no 
longer, and exclaims, ‘‘ Do you not know I am a woman? 
When I think, I must speak.” Yet when Orlando does come, 
the two contrary currents in her blood—a maiden’s love, 
and a maiden’s vexation at loving—liberate her tongue 
indeed, but lend it strange freedom. ‘I will speak to him 
like a saucy lacquey, and under that habit play the knave 
with him.” It is true that she had to play up to her “ doublet 
and hose”; but she enters into the part with such zest 
that it is impossible to ascribe her voluble levity to the mere 
desire to conceal her sex. 

Shakespeare interests us in Orlando the very instant he 
makes his appearance, by the simple expedient of representing 
him as one of gentle blood, wronged by a rapacious brother, 
and full of spirit. As with Celia, so with Orlando, the sup- 
pression of the preliminary scenes at the palace does some 
injury to the due comprehension of his character; and the 
representation at Coombe House was, to all save familiar 
students of Shakespeare, to that extent inevitably deficient. 
A more graceful and gallant Orlando it would have been 
impossible to ask for; and from the moment he entered, 
cheering up the fainting spirits of the faithful old Adam, to 
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that when Rosalind says, “To you I give myself, for I am 
yours,’ comported himself with manly grace. 

But it would not be fair to dismiss the Orlando of the 
representation at Coombe House without adding it was 
Orlando who conceived the felicitous idea of giving it. It 
was Orlando who found a Forest of Arden within hail of 
London. It was Orlando who maintained, against much 
contradiction, and upheld through much discouragement, 
the principle, which has turned out to be a sound one, that 
only in the open air, only with the accessory of Nature her- 
self, can the Forest Scenes of As You Like It be adequately 
rendered. Divorced from the air of heaven, and transported 
to the conventional and artificial stage, they lose their intrinsic 
charm, their real magic. No one who went to Coombe to put 
the theory to the test of practice can doubt that Orlando was 
right. I confess that I, for one, entertained some misgiving 
as to the soundness of the principle involved. I feared that 
the perfect naturalness of the surroundings would detract from 
the illusion of the performance. I cheerfully confess that I 
was utterly wrong. But I had no conception that the idea 
would be carried out with such completeness, whether in the 
mechanical and artistic arrangements, presided over with so 
much skill and taste by Mr. Godwin, in the mimetic presenta- 
tion of the piece, or in its gay and fascinating accessories. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. _ 
Editor National Review, 1883—1893. 
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Most people can tell you exactly why we win or lose a Test 
Match. The fortunes of the Arsenal are followed eagerly 
by thousands. Attendances at these spectacles are vast 
because so many of our countrymen have enough knowledge 
to appreciate the performances of the expert. Those who have 
not carefully studied the particular sport preserve a respectful 
humility in the presence of an authority, because they give 
due weight to the knowledge which the serious followers 
have acquired. In politics the exact reverse is the case. 
All men are regarded as potential statesmen. An irresponsible 
opinion carries as much weight as a carefully considered and 
responsible pronouncement. And we foster this tendency 
by every means in our power, by defining a politician purely 
as he who succeeds in winning an election, and by the settled 
conviction that in politics there can be no principles to guide 
us. We irrationally believe that chaos or order inevitably 
appear in their turn under the immutable laws of “‘ Progress,” 
and that there is little or nothing man can do which will 
affect this process. 

The lawyer spends many years fitting himself for his work ; 
so it is with the ploughman, the engineer or the doctor. And 
the novice respects those who are entitled to speak with - 
authority, as a reputation is often staked on an opinion. 
In politics, on the other hand, a mushroom opinion is regarded 
as a sufficient qualification for any man to speak. Yet 
political history must be older than the history of law or 
medicine. Democracy, feminism, and most other aspects of 
our political life are no new phenomena. The science of 
politics is as rich in precedents as the law. The result of 
almost any policy can be predicted with absolute certainty 
and successful prophecy is the criterion of mastery of a 
subject. 

The ’eighties I have always regarded as an era of prosperous 
satisfaction. Mr. St. John Brodrick epitomises the spirit of 
his age when he says: “‘ The policy of England at home and 
abroad has hitherto been one of consistent progress.” * The 
flowers were in bloom and the sun was shining. 

Half a century has passed. The garden is in chaos; 
the sun is in perpetual eclipse. In this environment the 
National Review is publishing its Jubilee Number. I have 
had the privilege of perusing its early issues, and have been 

* May 1884. 
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asked to express the thoughts of a young man who has seen 
little but weeds and darkness, on the articles by the con- 
temporaries of his grandfather. Among the articles of these 
early days we find titles such as “ Is England Going to Keep 
Ireland ?”’; ‘‘ Conservatism and Socialism”; ‘‘ Reform of 
the House of Lords”; “Social Deterioration and _ its 
Remedy’”’; “‘ Will Party Government Continue to Work ?”; 
** Are Parliamentary Institutions in Danger ?” ; “ Liberty and 
Socialism.” So that in this age of security and prosperity the 
readers of the National Review were conscious of dangers 
ahead, however satisfied the rest of the community may have 
been. Fifty years is but a short space in the history of a nation. 
But it is a sufficient period over which to judge the masters 
of politics by their successful prophecies. In a remarkable 
article entitled ‘“‘On National Unity,” Mr. Robert Scott 
Moffat says :— 
“The electorate is in manifest danger of using its powers for the 
joint promotion of class interests and speculative theories of govern- 


ment .. . look beyond the immediate aim of these projects and ask 
to what they will ultimately lead.” * 


Never in our history have “ speculative theories of govern- 


ment ’’ been so numerous. They are now so natural that 
anyone is looked on with suspicion who claims to understand 
our problems and who is able definitely and successfully 
to predict the result of a policy. For fifty years these theories 
have been pursued, and even now few people have any appre- 
ciation of the catastrophe for which they are inevitably 
preparing the ground. Understanding and authority have 
no place in modern political life. Mr. Alfred Austin 
writes :— 

“ The electorate has tasted blood : and it is no longer satisfied with 


a farinaceous diet. It is perpetually craving for stimulating speeches, 
and it gives its confidence most freely to those who stimulate it most.”f 


This craving for stimulants has followed natural laws and has 
increased. At the same time the stimulants have had to 
become stronger and stronger. Stimulating speeches were 
sufficient in 1883: by 1909 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
found that frankly predatory speeches were essential: in 
1931 we went one stage further and fought an election on 
fear. That is the most potent electoral weapon: against it 
bribes and promises are useless. 


“ A nation,” writes Mr. W. H. Mallock, “is great and strong when 


these feelings [between class and class] are feelings of mutual trust, — 


* Vol. I, page 573. 
+ December, 1883. ‘Rich Men’s Dwellings.” 
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and when each class feels and knows its own duties and position : and 
it is these feelings that Radicalism is daily endeavouring to embitter, 
invert or eradicate . . . The character of a nation is like the character 
of a man. If this deteriorates beyond a certain point years of pain 
and repentance may be needed before it can become what it once 


was 
There is the warning. Stimulants followed by promises have 
led only to a wilderness of fear from which the issue is appre- 
hended to be one of darkness unrelieved by a single ray of 
hope. No class has exerted itself over its ‘“‘ duties and 
position.” History has again and again shown that a class 
which behaves in this way loses its rights and hasno justifica- 
tion for its continued existence. The only way a class can 
sustain its life is by supplying its essential quota of service 
to the nation. No class can fulfil its functions in conflict 
with other members of the body politic or without their 
co-operation. But this self and class interest has so increased 
that we are surrounded by irresponsibility. Unity in such a 
nation cannot be achieved. Yet he who demands responsi- 
bility from a politician, a landlord, a workman, or a manu- 
facturer is now held to be a reactionary and a fool. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock speaks of the “‘ most solemn and 
momentous of truths”... that .. . “in its inherent aims 
and character Conservatism has far more in common with 
Socialism than it has with... Radicalism.”+ Half a 
century has not been long enough for that truth to be appre- 
ciated. The evils which gave birth to Socialism in this 
country arose naturally and legitimately from years of irre- 
sponsible Liberal government. Those evils are only aggra- 
vated to-day, and it is shallow to pose as the Conservative 
Party has done during the last few years purely as anti- 
Socialist. By whatever standards they are judged, negative 
policies cannot promote national strength. Socialism is 
fighting for a cause which is far more patriotic than has been 
appreciated either by its adherents or its opponents. Neither 
the evil results of Liberalism, nor the faults of Socialism, can 
be removed simply by denying their existence, and by burying 
our heads in the sand. The Socialist and the Tory are in 
economics fighting the same battle. Even in politics they are 
partially identified in aim. In economics, they are both 
opposed to the laisser-faire school of economy and the inter- 
national control of finance. In politics both desire the 
performance of the duties of wealth. They are at one in 
demanding responsibility. The Conservative differs only 
from the Socialist over the policy to obtain it. The Tory 


* «Radicalism and the Working Classes.” September, 1883. 
} “Conservatism and Socialism.” January, 1884. 
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wants delegation of responsibility to a decentralized royal 
government. He realizes that the welfare of the body politic 
depends upon the energy, power and initiative of all its 
component parts, and that a nation can reach unity only 
through the ethics of patriotism and never through the sanc- 
tion of bureaucratic force. With any political foresight and 
understanding whatsoever the Conservative would find himself 
with Socialists and Trade Unionists behind him. The divorce 
between the best Trade Unionists and the Tories has been 
one of the most disastrous aspects of our political life. It 
springs solely from a complete misunderstanding of the issues 
involved. 

The Conservative Party has, in fact, placed itself in a 
ridiculous and confused position. It can be defended by no 
logical philosophy. It has accepted the bureaucratic ideal 
of the Socialist, to which Toryism is fundamentally opposed, 
and at the same time has ignored the real and patriotic causes 
which should unite not only the Socialist and Conservative 
Parties, but which should provide the foundation for the 
greater national unity. By abandoning its supreme duty to 
be humane, it has identified itself with the Liberal Party by 
providing the main justification for Socialist agitation. 

Mr. Moffat, in the article referred to, said :— 

“ It is impossible for us to boast, with all our measures of repression 
that the anarchic elements are not spreading. . . . If we compare, then, 
our present condition with that of our country in those days of our 
ancestors when civil wars were imminent or actually raging we shall 
not find the forces of disunion less powerful.” 

No single measure can be shown during the last fifty years 
which was calculated to increase our unity; we have only 
resorted to palliatives in order to postpone the crisis. Health 
insurance, unemployment insurance, and countless other 
measures have no effect other than to postpone the crisis 
and to place the country in a position from which it will be 
infinitely more difficult to meet the crisis when it comes. The 
anarchy has certainly increased, and equally certain it is that 
expediency can never evolve a healthy body politic. The 
problem has waited half a century, but few people even yet 
appreciate that it exists. And of these few, many are con- 
vinced nothing can be done. . 

“Tt has only required a few years of toying with disaffections by a 
philanthropic government to bring us to a pass which we have been 
accustomed to consider only as the result of despotism or anarchy.” * 


We have now had half a century of such government and | 
the nation as such hardly exists. Every class has despoiled © 


* Mr. R. Scott Moffat, ibid. 
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the others ; every individual has preyed upon his neighbours. 
There has been no conception of unity ; there is talk only of 
rights, and as an entity the nation no longer lives. 


“* We have long glorified ourselves in this country on our moderation 
and practical sense which have enabled us to conduct reform without 
revolution . . . But this seeming moderation has always been attended 
by a serious drawback. We have satisfied ourselves with compromise 
and kept principles in the background, until we have come to consider 
it as the very act of statesmanship to meet difficulties half-way and 
make terms with the enemies of our most cherished convictions.”’ * 


It is not surprising that our difficulties have increased 
with fifty years of such political life. The climax has been 
reached with the National Government. 


“That which makes the case seem most desperate is that the very 
things which ought to promote unity among the people are the very 
sources of our growing divergencies. Knowledge necessarily leads to 
unity. Ignorance and errors of all kinds are sources of discord. But 
the way to unity by knowledge is long, and the very increase of our 
knowledge is the immediate specific cause of the vast increase of our 
difficulties. . . . Differences of opinion are the source of all strife. . . . 
Nor is it only upon questions of a trivial or passing interest that this 
hopeless diversity of opinion exists. . . . If we look beyond our own 
borders we shall find an equal uncertainty. Why have we a colonial 
empire? . . . Individual opinion on these subjects there may be, 
but have we a clearer or more consistent national opinion than in the 
days of George III? . . . in those enlightened days there was, at all 
events, no policy of disintegration. . . . Now such questions as I have 
indicated above are asked on abstract grounds, which take small 
account of the lessons of experience or of the interest created by the . 
unity of the race.” * 

Mr. Moffat then shows how disunity affects our policy at 
home and abroad. In each case he appreciated where we 
were going. We pride ourselves on our progress, but subse- 
quent experience shows that on every point raised his prophecy 
was correct. His predictions were. based on the certainty 
which comes only from an understanding of political history. 
On the subject of India, merely as one example, he says :— 


“We seem regardless of the differences of race, training and religion 
. . . to be trying to inoculate the natives of India with the abstract 


notions of equality” .. . and this . . . “‘ may create a problem by the side 
of which our troubles in Ireland and in Egypt will seem almost insig- 
nificant.” 


But perhaps his greatest warning lies in the sentence: “‘ We 
may ignore the principles contained in the measures we accept : 
but we cannot help these principles being there.” Divergencies 
of opinion may exist, but the principles of politics can be 
discovered by the serious student, who has defined his goal. 

Expediency or vote-catching have, however, been the 


* Mr. Robert Scott Moffat, ibid. 
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corner-stones of our political action. Policies which lead in 
one direction are used on Tuesday : on Wednesday expediency 
leads you to retrace your steps. The natural results are a 
decline in respect for the politician, with the consequent 
disappearance of his power, a country with no leaders, with 
the consequent disappearance of hope, and the disintegration 
which arises from unenlightened and badly led factions fighting 
each other to the death. Civil war is a far healthier condition. 
There are two possible goals: the first is the freedom and 
prosperity of the individual; the second the unity and 
development of the race. The illusion that the first is easy 
to obtain can be imposed upon a country through Liberalism 
for two or three generations: but our history for the last 
hundred years, while we have developed a superb machine 
for achieving these ends, should, apart from the numerous other 
historical precedents, be sufficient to show us that we have 
been following the ignis fatuus towards impermanence and 
ruin. The other is more difficult. It requires the develop- 
ment of individual reliability and character. It can only be 
achieved by a nation capable of bearing responsibilities and 
bearing them well: the vote has made this almost impossible, 
as it has removed all sense of responsibility from the individual. 
And it demands leaders capable of bearing this responsibility 
and of unifying their area. 

The first essential is unity. It is useless to talk of world 
peace when we are cutting each other’s throats at home. 
Unity can be achieved only through a class of responsible 
leaders. Mr. Thomas Tantivy said :— 

“If the English aristocracy will dare to lead . . . the State may 
weather the storm by which it is assailed : if they show fear or distrust 
of the people the peril is great indeed. . . . Two words came into my 
mind as suggesting the most powerful defence against the antagonism 
of the classes and the disintegration of the Empire. They were Noblesse 
Oblige.”’ * 

But how often has this principle been accepted as a practical 
course of action in the last fifty years? How often have 
the peers shown any desire or capacity to lead? Except in 
the war, whenever our aristocracy has been called upon, it 
has again and again failed to respond to the demand. It 
has been unwilling to make any sacrifice unless rendered 
necessary by force. Death duties, land tax, and all the evils 
which are making its existence almost impossible are not 
causes: they are effects. Their appearance is largely the 


result of its own omissions and consistent failure to appreciate — 


the principles of politics. 
* “Will Party Government Continue to Work?” December, 1883. 
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Mr. Alfred Austin very rightly says :— 

“In so far as they [the aristocrats] have fallen from their high 
estate, they have done so because they have voluntarily descended from 
it, not because they have been pulled down from it. What have we 
seen for the past thirty or forty years? What are we seeing still ? 
Plutocrats fancying themselves aristocrats or trying to become such 
by enormous wealth and dazzling expenditure : and—the pity of it— 
aristocrats encouraging them in their vulgar and grotesque idea by 
themselves striving might and main to become plutocrats in order 
that they may not be outshone by these new competitors for social 
eminence and distinction.’ * 

For fifty years the decline has only increased in speed. Apart 
from a gallant effort by the late Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
no member of the aristocracy has lifted a hand. A plutocrat 
exercises no unifying influence on the nation: he is self- 
centred and the workers immediately appreciate his worth. 
We can see all over the country that money will not drive 
them to serve him well. We have imagined that money 
would buy us anything. We should now realize that, by 
itself, it can never obtain the loyal support or service of the 
English worker. The aristocrat, on the other hand, gives 
himself and his life to those who live around him, and they, 
in their turn, find fullness of life in his service. But our 
aristocracy, far from being aristocrats, are in too many cases 
merely impoverished plutocrats. The Bar, Medicine, and 
many other walks of life have a central council to maintain 
the standards of their function; the peerage has taken no 
steps to see that aristocratic standards are maintained ; nor 
does it even pretend voluntarily to fulfil its essential services. 
This is, in fact, impossible as they are organized for delegated 
authority in a system which has reverted to primitive cen- 
tralized government. History shows us that when the aris- 
tocratic standard is in danger of being attacked wise statesmen 
have taken steps to see that it is maintained. In a healthy 
responsible society this should not be necessary, but when 
aristocratic standards were failing, in Venice for example, 
the aristocracy set up a Council of Ten to see that those who 
fell below the standard, who omitted to fulfil their functions, 
and who failed to contribute their quota of service, at the 
same time lost their privileges. In this way both their 
authority and the health of the State were maintained for a 
long period. Nor are other examples lacking. In England, 
such a body of peers would find the number who were fit to 
retain their privileges very small indeed. Hereditary offices 
can only be defended where forfeiture is rigidly enforced. 
The aristocratic standard has been broken so often, and 


* “Rich Men’s Dwellings.” December, 1883. 
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forfeiture remained unenforced, that the class which should 
give the nation unity and hope is now itself inert and helpless, 

So often we are told that we live in an age of progress 
unparalleled in the history of the world. But the inspection 
of these articles in the National Review demonstrates 
unmistakably that, however great the improvement may 
have been in central heating or American plumbing, however 
the franchise may have been extended, half a century has 
brought no progress whatsoever in political and social life, 
Even after such an interval not only has no solution for any 
one of the problems, which were agitating the minds of our 
grandfathers, been reached, but we can perceive no effort 
being made to solve them. Even when the truth was stated, 
the generation which read it was so steeped in false values 
that its real weight could not be appreciated. The increase 
of knowledge without understanding, and the failure to 
co-ordinate and master knowledge, have led to a fixed con- 
viction that evolution alone can save us. But aimless 
drifting inevitably brings chaos. We do not have to consider 
very remote history to see that this axiom is indisputable. 
A healthy society can only be attained as the result of sus- 
tained and consistent effort. My generation must come to 
appreciate this. It may be impossible for them to reach the 
sunlight. But only sustained effort will re-create England. 
The effort should not be despised if its fruits cannot be 
enjoyed within ten years. Creation, if it is to achieve any 
degree of permanence, requires a sense of responsibility to 
future generations. It is usually only the farmer who has 
this quality: industrialism demands quick returns. In 
politics such an outlook can create nothing. 

So often we are told we live in an age of speed. It is the 
symbol of this industrialism. The car should get us there 
quicker. But what are we doing with the time we have 
saved ? What use is this speed to us if we are unable to 
harness it to serve our ends? It may enable us to make 
more money, but it is useless in reality if we do not know 
how to spend it wisely. Speed may even be diverting our 
minds from the essential problems of life. Not the least of 
these are political, and there are very few standards by which 
a man can honestly say there has been any progress in the 
last half century. If speed means anything whatsoever, it 
must enable us to deal more effectively with our problems. 

Lastly, we learn from these articles, written in 1883 and 
1884, that the man who understands politics knows what he 
is talking about, and can accurately predict the inevitable 
consequences of an action. That is the important lesson 
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for my contemporaries. For too many years we have taken 
the “ brilliant’ thinker far too seriously. Ephemeral ideas, 

licies directed towards the attainment of some impossible 
ideal, and shallow opinions are the root of our present problems. 
“Speculative theories of government,” to use Mr. Moffat’s 
words, are so consistently offered us that we demand the 
doctrinaire and the quack. We are not satisfied: but we 
are no longer capable of appreciating the difference between 
the views of a theorist, and an opinion which is at once 
authoritative and responsible. We have come to expect 
constant failure in the art of government. This was per- 
ceptible even fifty years ago when Mr. Mallock said: ‘“‘ The 
nation is in a state of political fever . . . the distant seems 
near, the impossible seems possible.” * There is very little 
room for “ brilliant ’’ ideas in politics any more than there is 
in law or mathematics. A priori reasoning should now be 
discredited for ever. Before my generation can make any 
permanent contribution to the political life of England it 
must appreciate that politics are at least as serious as cricket ; 
and that on both subjects, when a man knows what he is 
talking about, he can speak with authority. 


H. E. S. Bryant IRVINE. 


* “Conservatism and Socialism.” January, 1884. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
LETTERS TO ADMIRAL MAXSE, 1872-89 


My father had a flair for discovering true greatness of mind 
and character. He had no false values, and he had a sure 
instinct about his fellow creatures. He simply couldn’t see 
anything in the claptrap people, who so often impose on their 
contemporaries, and he recognised a man of mark however 
unknown or even unproved he might be. His life-long 
friendships show his powers of recognising political leadership 
or literary genius and his fidelity of nature. To name the 
most famous, he made friends with George Meredith, Joseph 
Chamberlain, John Morley and Georges Clemenceau when 
he and they were all young men ; he introduced them to each 
other. He persuaded Mr. Morley to leave literature for 
politics (and afterwards bitterly regretted his own advice). 
He was intimate with Mr. Chamberlain before the latter was 
Mayor of Birmingham. He was the hero of Meredith’s novel, 
Beauchamp’s Career, which Meredith himself thought was his 
best, and in that great work of fiction my father moves and 
speaks in his own authentic way. 

Of these intimates of my father’s, two themselves became 
close friends, John Morley and Joseph Chamberlain. The 
others, Monsieur Clemenceau and Mr. Meredith, his two 
dearest and nearest, never knew each other very well, nor 
were they intimate with Mr. Chamberlain, though they all got 
on well enough and appreciated each other when they met at 
our house. Mr. Meredith and Mr. Morley became very inti- 
mate on the other hand, having many tastes in common. 
Some day I will try to write down something of the others. 
To-day, and with Sir Austen Chamberlain’s kind permission, 
I am only concerned with Joseph Chamberlain’s letters. 
I have not got the whole series, but the bundle I am delving 
into deals with politics in the early years. 

The correspondence began in 1872, and the first letter 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote was a formal one. My father had 
seen him at the first meeting of the Birmingham Education 
League in 1869, and had written to ask him to take the chair 
for him in Birmingham for a lecture. 

“T shall be happy to take the chair. . . . But I am bound to tell 
you frankly that . . . our Birmingham people do not care for lectures. 

. . . Bradlaugh on republicanism, or Sir Charles Dilke on the Crown, 

would fill the hall, but less exciting topics can only be treated of to 

empty benches,” 
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Needless to say the lecture plan was dropped, but my father 
made Mr. Chamberlain’s better acquaintance, and within a 
few weeks they discussed the project of starting an English 
National Party, and the next few letters deal with the organisa- 
tion and prospects of that association, and also with political 
organisations, a possible working man’s newspaper, and 
possible candidatures for Parliament. By September they 
had dropped formality and “ Captain” and “ Mr.” in their 
letters. This would mean nothing in these easy-going days 
when everyone uses Christian names at sight, but in 1872 it 
spelt intimacy. On March 21, 1873, Mr. Chamberlain writes 
to say “‘ there is some truth in the rumour ”’ that he is to stand 
for Newcastle. He was also approached by Sheffield, where 
he stood and was defeated. On June 26 that year he writes 
with emphasis of his own political views :— 

“ Personally, I am convinced our policy is right and must be pursued 
farther, but you know what weak souls we have to deal with. Is it 
not possible to form a band of ‘ irreconcilables ’ determined to smash 
up this gigantic sham, called a Liberal Party, and to secure reorganisa- 
tion on a new basis. Half a score determined men might yet bring 
the Government to their senses. 

“‘ We should have to agree to take our turns (draw lots, I suppose, 
if that is not too Scriptural) to fight every Ministerailist brought forward, 
and publish a manifesto to that effect. We must put League principles 
in the foreground, although other questions may have their place. 
The greatest difficulty is about money. The League Treasury is nearly 

and will not be refilled till next year. I can only suggest a common 
fund to which each of the ‘ Intransigents’ should bring £200 or £250, 
and from which the cost of the different fighters should be taken. I 
imagine each contest will cost about £300. What do you think of 
; x If it takes form will you be one ? and can you suggest anyone 
else ? 


In July this year my father introduced Morley and 
Chamberlain to each other during a Joint Conference of the 
Birmingham Education League and the Nonconformists, 
where all three were delegates. Intercourse was close during 
the whole of this year, and my father urged that a yet stronger 
line should be taken by the League. He drew this answer :— 


August 28, 1873.—‘‘ I have your letter of 25th, and am glad to find 
that even I am not extreme enough for you. It is a comfort to think, 
when I am accused of being a fanatic, that there is somebody more 
‘irreconcilable ’ still. . . . 

“T am no more sanguine than you are of any really important 
concessions from the Government ; although we have got some private 
assurances from Bright, and the Hawarden speech has been partially 
explained away. 

‘“* But just expectations have been formed by men of all parties, 
and it is good policy, on our part, to encourage these expectations, 
since if they should be ultimately disappointed, the disappointment 
and irritation will be proportionately just, and we shall be well sup- 
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ported when we recommence the Bath policy. For you must under. 
nai clearly we have not made peace, but only suspended hostilities ; 
and I am taking advantage of the armistice to erect real batteries 
and bring up fresh reinforcements. 

“For my own part I am sorry Bright has joined the Ministry. 
which I feel sure he cannot save, but as he has joined it I am conta, 
that we have no alternative but to assume, for the next few weeks, that 
his reacceptance of office is a pledge of concession. .. . 

“Now, place as little reliance as you please on all this ; in fact, 
place as little as I do. Still, what alternative is there but to accept 
the assurance provisionally ? 

“‘ And having done so, it is surely good policy to point out at once 
to the country that the abstention from active hostility is provisional 
and conditional only, and not due to weakness or want of resources, 
which would otherwise be immediately suspected. (Not altogether 
without reason, by the bye ; as we have spent all our money and more— 
although this would not have prevented us from acting had continued 
action been possible.) 

“‘T suppose Bright’s address will not be out till October, but then 
we shall see what he is allowed to promise. I am much inclined to 
back your prediction about the breeches-pocket policy. 

““T have liberated my soul in the Fortnightly, thanks to Morley’s 
courtesy. You will see that my idea is that the advanced party want 
a rallying policy—and this must be something broader and more 
Catholic than the education question by itself affords. Do what we 
can, it has a tendency to degenerate into a purely Nonconformist 
and sectarian business. If we could make our views on this matter 
part of the general programme of the liberalism of the future, the 
success of the party, which is ultimately certain, would involve, as a 
matter of course, the success of our educational policy.” 


In February a crushing blow fell on Mr. Chamberlain in 
the sudden death of his second wife, and for a while he was 
knocked out. His zeal for work flagged, and he had no zest 
in anything. But in July he writes to say that he is full of 
local business, and that, besides this, he has been asked by the 
striking miners of South Staffordshire to mediate. He has 
relinquished private business, and has said good-bye to his 
workpeople (2,500) in a treat he gave them at the Crystal 
Palace. He was looking forward, he says, to the “ revolu- 
tionary period ahead.” After this there is a gap in the 
correspondence, the next letter being written on November 
20, 1875. It refers to the “ National Party ’— 

“‘ which consists of three men at present ; any serious schism is, there- 

fore, to be avoided if possible. Joking apart, it is really important 

that we should try and keep together. A party of three who know 
what they mean and want will yet prove a match for hosts of ignorant 

Whiglings who neither know nor care.” 

On June 17, 1876, Mr. Chamberlain is returned to Parlia- 
ment for Birmingham, and answers a congratulation :— 


“* After all, I hardly know whether it is a subject for congratulation, 
for I exchange a sympathetic constituency for a hostile audience—and 
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I doubt if I or any one else can do much good at Westminster for years 

to come.” 

The winter of that year the Education League was wound 
up. It had achieved its objects, and my father went to stay 
at Highbury for the ceremony. The next few letters are 
unimportant, except as showing that touch was kept. Later 
Mr. Chamberlain writes on June 5, 1877, to apologise for 
voting for the women—“ my experience of woman’s suffrage 
in municipal and school board elections has not been un- 
favourable.” He was, however, not “‘a warm advocate.” 
In 1878 the friends are hotly indignant with the Government, 
of which Mr. Chamberlain speaks critically. But on July 17, 
1879, my father’s reproach draws the following vindication 
of the radical leader’s rapprochement with the Whigs :— 

“You say I have ‘ made it up’ with Hartington. This does not 
at all express the situation. H. has had to eat the leek—and the tail 
has wagged the head. How the head likes it I neither know nor care, 
but for the tail it is perfectly satisfactory. 

“The Whigs and the Toadies, including Fawcett, Mundella & Co., 
are furious and threaten open rebellion. But they never do rebel, 
having their own reasons for keeping well with the dispensers of 
patronage. 

“ Radicalism below the gangway has been so completely triumphant 
on this occasion that I think it will probably be good policy to keep 
quiet for a little time and not to provoke a revulsion.” 


I rather doubt if he convinced his correspondent, but I have 
no evidence. In October, 1880, Mr. Morley and my father. 
were asked to go and stay at Highbury “to consult,” and that 
winter the friends met so often that there are very few letters, 


- though my father “‘ mugged up ” the details of French local 


taxation and passed them on in a memorandum in 188] in 
answer to a most thorough and searching questionnaire. On 
the Franchise fight of 1882 there is a very long letter in answer 
to my father’s evident doubts. This year my brother Leo 
went to Cambridge, where he was at King’s College, and 
Austen Chamberlain being at Trinity the two made friends. 
The following year Monsieur Clemenceau came to stay with 
us in London and was introduced to the London world of 
politics, and this is referred to. My father decided to pose 
his candidature for Plymouth, and went down to speak there. 
His speech brought a cry of distress from Mr. Chamberlain :— 
November 17, 1883.—‘‘ I was glad to see that you succeeded in your 

quest at Plymouth, and, as an old friend, I wish you all good fortune 

in your future candidature, but as a politician I confess that I read 
your speech with feelings almost of horror. I do not care at all about 
equal electoral districts in large boroughs, and would prefer scrutin de 
liste for the reasons given by Gambetta ; but the other plan would not 
have the objections in England which it has in France, There are not 
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so many local jobs to be perpetrated, and a member has not the oppor. 
tunity of conciliating the support of small sections by securing Govern. 
ment grants for a bridge or a street or similar matters. 

“ But putting this altogether aside, what I object to is your support 
of the theory of minority representation. That seems to me to be 
absolutely opposed to the principles of true Liberalism. It is dictated 
by a fear, conscious or unconscious, of the people, and carries us straight 
back to the notion of government by superior persons and the beneficent 
despot. Of all the fads to which persons calling themselves Liberals 
have ever given their adhesion, I think the minority fad is the most 
dangerous and at the same time the most absurd. I would vote 
against my dearest friend if he supported it, and I beg you to give the 
matter further consideration before committing yourself to a theo 
which I am absolutely certain will be rejected by the great bulk of the 
Liberal party. although its partial acceptance may for a time give 
place and power to the Tories.” 


Recent experience has proved that Mr. Chamberlain was 
right, and it is interesting to remember that M. Clemenceau, 
also, would never touch proportional representation, regarding 
it as absolutely anti-democratic. This letter was followed 
by another on November 21 on the same subject, in which the 
representation of minorities, “‘ a theory which is accepted by 
no one but yourself—which to me is a ‘ damnable heresy,’ ” 
is spoken of with the utmost vehemence. I am sure the 
answering language was just as strong. 

Mr. Chamberlain returned to the charge about “ so-called 
proportional representation more persuasively :— 

April 12, 1884.—“‘ I wonder that your suspicions are not aroused 
when you see this theory warmly supported by Goschen, Lubbock, 
Forster, Albert Grey et hoc genus omne—the men who distrust and fear 
the people, and who are the most dangerous enemies of the democracy 
because they operate from among our ranks. . . . Pray reconsider 
your position. . . . If it is not a matter of conscience take my advice 
and drop it. If you are pledged to it, I am very sorry, but in that case 
our political ways are divided... .” 


In a letter written a few days before this, Mr. Chamberlain 
pours his heart out over the Merchant Shipping Bill :— 


March 19, 1884.—‘‘ As to merchant shipping. The case is urgent 
and heartrending. If you knew the cases which come to me at the 
Board of Trade you would be filled with righteous indignation. It is 
not the ‘ black sheep ’ who are the worst. It is the smug self-righteous 
shipowner whose conscience has been deadened by the legal sanction 
given to the practices which are drowning sailors every day. 

“ At the present moment the wise thing to say is that the principles 


of the Bill are right, and even the shipowners dare not say the contrary. — 


As to the details, I have always declared that I will accept any reason- : 


able amendments which do not conflict with the main objects. 

“Tf the best of the shipowners were to meet me, I believe we could 
agree on all important points. It is very much to their interest to 
have the question settled, for sooner or later there will be a tremendous 
agitation if things remains as they are.” 
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But he has also something to say in this same letter about 


his disappointment with Mr. Morley :— 


“The weakness of our own friends is the most discouraging feature 
of the situation. 

“‘ What can be more pitiable than John Morley’s conduct ? Because 
he does not understand or does not approve some detail in a complicated 
and difficult policy (as to which he has really no trustworthy informa- 
tion), he joins a professed mischief-monger like Labouchere and plays 
into the hands of the Tories. He has ruined himself in my estimation 
and in the eyes of good liberals everywhere by this supreme and in- 
excusable folly. He is not fit for Parliament, and the sooner he goes 
back to his books the better.” 


That year the impending tragedy at Khartoum over- 


shadowed everything else to my father, who looked with 
anguish on the shuffling of the Government. He wrote his 
anxieties to Mr. Chamberlain, who, as Mr. Garvin has told us 
in the admirable biography, recently published, did not take 
much part in the Gordon affair. For once Mr. Chamberlain was 
quite out of touch with his contemporaries. He wrote on 
February 8, “‘ Keep cool about Egypt,” and in reply to more 
urgent pressure :— 


April 30, 1884.—‘‘I am sorry that you are again in trouble, and 
find it difficult to reconcile your loyalty to party and your conscientious 
convictions. I do not myself see the least difficulty in defending the 
present policy of the Government, which, on the whole, was well put 
in a leading article in the Daily News the day before yesterday. Gordon 
was sent because he believed, and we hoped, that his personal influence . 
might enable him to withdraw the garrisons peacefully. He distinctly 
understood, and even insisted, that not a single British soldier should 
be sent to his assistance. 

“IT am strongly of opinion that if he had adhered to his own pro- 
gramme and had immediately called home the garrisons and cleared out 
of the country, he could have successfully effected his mission ; but he 
seems to have thought that it was incumbent on him to put down the 
Mahdi and to establish what he calls a settled Government. 

““T do not at all approve of Gordon’s action. He has no right to 
describe as rebels people who are merely fighting to retain possession 
of the country which we have said is to be restored to them’ If there 
is any false prophet in the Soudan at the present time it appears to me 
more likely to be Gordon than the Mahdi. By transgressing his instruc- 
tions the former has set against him the whole population of the country, 
and has created or intensiaed the difficulty he was sent to remove. 
Even now I do not know that any of the garrisons are in personal 
danger. They might all, I believe, make terms, like the garrisons of 
Tokar and Berber, and if they would do so it would be the best thing 
for the country and for us. In any case, we have never accepted 
responsibility for them, and it would be perfectly monstrous to send an 
expedition to waste millions of treasure and to sacrifice thousands of 
English lives for the sake of people whose danger was not created by our 
action ; who could not possibly have been relieved by anybody else ; 
who might in all probability make terms at any moment ; and, lastly, 
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who, if they were worth a pinch of salt, could dispose of the so-called 
rebels without the slightest difficulty. 

“The Government have undertaken a responsibility for General 
Gordon’s personal safety, wrongheaded as he has been, and if he does 
not come away before, I suppose we shall have to bring him back by 
main force in June or July. 

“ As regards the feeling in the country, I entirely disbelieve that 
there is any excitement except in a very limited circle. The feeli 
is got up in the first instance by the Jew moneylenders, and is fostered 
by educated Jingoes ; but you may take my word for it, the working 
classes will never forgive the Government or the party who plunge 
them into a new Abysinnian war for the sake of persons and interests 
in which they have not the least concern.” 


This is the only time, in my recollection, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain was wrong from A to Z, but we now know that he was 
misinformed about Gordon’s orders. The autumn and winter 
letters in 1884 refer to ‘“‘ a cad like Randolph,” to my father’s 
defence of his friend against Mr. Grenfell’s attack in the 
Daily News, to electoral districts, to the electoral Bill 
before Parliament, and to the old bugbear proportional 


representation. I do not know whether my father made © 


many further attempts to convince his friend of the conse- 
quence of the terrible betrayal of Gordon verbally, but early in 
1885, before Gordon’s death on January 26 was known, the 
following letter from Mr. Chamberlain shows that the subject 
had once more been mentioned in a letter :— 

February 17, 1885.—‘“‘I believe that the course we have taken is 
really an imperative duty, but at the same time it is a most unpleasant 
one and not altogether easy to defend. The sacrifices entailed upon us 
both in men and money will be very great, to say nothing of the havoc 
which must be made among the Arabs whose freedom we are only 
anxious to respect. I do not believe that any Government has ever 
had to deal with a more difficult business, and I am inclined to be very 
charitable to those who condemn us, seeing that we have never yet 
taken an important decision without being aware that there was 
almost as much to be said against it as in its favour. I think it quite 
possible that the Liberal party will split on the present policy, but we 
must go on as long as we are in office and do what we think to be right.” 


And in April, 1885, there is an interesting sidelight on 
Morley :— 

“T deeply regret what you say about Morley. I cannot enter 

into the controversy, but as to your point, you probably know that I 

advised him to stick to literature, believing that he could do more 

good, and with more satisfaction to himself, in that line than in politics. 
“‘T do not think he agreed with me then or since.” 

A letter or two in the same year concerns the French 
education of my brothers and the Chamberlains. Both 
families were brought up to have a good knowledge of France 
and French people. The letters this year and the years 
following are mere notes, as, owing to the Home Rule gage 
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thrown down by Mr. Gladstone and the creation of the 
Liberal Unionist Movement, the friends were once more 
closely politically united, and the breach between them and 
Mr. Morley widened. ‘ Morley,” said Mr. Chamberlain in 1887, 
“has really been swept away in the crowd that clings to 
Mr. Gladstone’s coat tails,’ and in 1889 :— 
“ Morley’s governing principle is timidity and fear of responsibility. 
If the enemy do not run away at the first shot, he takes to his heels.” 
John Morley attacked Mr. Chamberlain bitterly at this 
time, and my father defended him with equal vehemence. 
The breach between that group of friends was complete 
and was not healed for a long while, although Chamberlain 
forgave Morley long before my father could bring himself 
to do so. 


VIOLET MILNER. 


PosTSORIPT :— 
Last paragraph of Admiral Maxse’s article Judas.” —NaTIONAL REVIEW, 
September, 1893. 


[This article was inspired by an attack on Mr. Chamberlain. A group 
of Liberal and Irish members had shouted “‘ Judas ”’ as he passed them.] 


The Liberal Party must be patriotic or it will cease to be. 
We do not intend to allow ourselves to be broken up into — 
four countries and to lose our Empire to please the philoso- 
phers, whether they be French or English; it was not the 
philosophers who built up the Empire, neither shall they be 
allowed to destroy it. Their motto is “‘ Perish the Empire, 
let us all be virtuous together.”” The exhortation to commit 
suicide is concealed under the exhortation to be good: and 
dishonest nicknames, as that of ‘“‘ Jingo,” are invented to 
deter Englishmen and Scotsmen from expressing any patriotic 
feeling. It is impossible to believe that any considerable 
number of them will allow themselves to be hoodwinked by 
trickery of phrase. Patriotism is too fundamental a principle 
in humanity not to survive such shallow taunts. The 
philosophers will be defeated. They can console themselves 
by reflecting that it is only under the broad wings of a 
Democracy—strong enough to protect itself—that they can 
preach with impunity their subversive doctrines. 
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FIFTY YEARS ON 


THE NatTIonaL REVIEW is now fifty years old, for its first 
number is dated March, 1883; and it is, perhaps, not in- 
appropriate that one who drew his first breath in London two 
months later should comment on this jubilee. 

The word “ jubilee ” has a somewhat ironic ring in times 
like ours, when rejoicing is manifestly absent from the world, 
To have survived ten lustres is certainly an achievement, but 
the emotion aroused by the contemplation of fifty years’ 
existence is unavoidably tempered by the circumstances that 
condition the fiftieth. Queen Victoria was happy in her 
jubilees, especially in the second ; for if the sixtieth year of 
her reign had fallen later by but three years, the Diamond 
Jubilee would have been a far less joyful an occasion than it 


was. The proverbs of all ages—‘‘ Those whom the gods love — 
die young,” ‘‘ Call no man happy till he is dead,” and so 


forth—remind us that mere existence is not inevitably a 
cause for congratulation ; yet one must not strain the analogy 
between human life, exposed to daily hazard, and that of an 
institution which, though kept alive by the activity of mortals, 
is not dependent on one mortal’s life. Still, when one thinks 
of Leo Maxse, who edited and gave his own vigorous life to 
this review for nearly forty years, but did not live to see its 
jubilee, even this philosophical reservation seems mournfully 
weakened. It is for others, however, better qualified than I, 
to write of Leo Maxse : I will only say that nobody could have 
lived the last fifty years in England oblivious of the personal 
force, unshaken faith, and frank conviction which made 
the National Review unique among our monthlies. To read 
any one of his editorials is to regret abundantly that he is 
not writing this very article, for he would have made it, in 
a way that none could imitate, a stimulating and pungent 
survey of a most remarkable epoch in our history—a cata- 
strophic half-century that has changed the face of the whole 
world and almost every aspect of social life with unparalleled 
rapidity. 

The serenity of 1883 was, indeed, ruffled by the agita- 
tion of the years 1885-89; the short fever of that*prelude 
to years of unexampled peace and prosperity for, England 


was, almost certainly, a contingency not contemplated by © 


the first editor of the National Review, when he wrote 


his admirable article headed ‘No Programme” in the} 
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frst number, stimulating Conservatives to greater in- 
tellectual activity, holding up before them the example of 
Gladstone’s courage and energy, however misapplied, and 
concluding with the words: ‘‘ An end will be put to Radical 
supremacy by right reason operating with courage and energy. 
Right reason, courage and energy—these are programme 
enough for any man.” The maxim was true enough, 
but other factors of unforeseen potency intervened. 
Their imminence was not observed in 1883. In Parliament, 
as Lady Gwendolen Cecil remarks in her life of Lord 
Salisbury, a period “of salutary dullness” had followed 
the stormy session of 1882; and, whatever might have 
been going on in Birmingham, the life of London and 
of the country at large, as reflected in that year’s Punch, 
seemed serene and stable enough. The craze of the aristocracy 
for appearing on the stage was exercising George du Maurier’s 
satire, and another artist found several subjects for pictorial 
comment in the dense blocks of horse-drawn traffic at the 


_ junctions of London’s main streets. Those traffic-blocks, of 
_ whose desperately slow disentanglement no young person of 


to-day can have the least idea, were typical; and Alfred 
Austin, first editor of this review (jointly with W. J. Court- 
hope), must have passed through at least one of them as he 
drove from a London terminus in a hansom-cab, the now 
extinct vehicle which Stevenson had lately styled ‘‘ London’s 
gondola,” to the offices of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., the first . 
publishers of the review, at 13, Waterloo Place. In my effort 
to conjure up the year of my birth, I can find no better picture 
than that of the country gentleman, publicist and tuneful 
poet, who, like his own Merlin, loved to dwell 
“In English gardens fringed with English foam, 

Or girt with English woods,” 

and to roam the pleasant fields where, in an English spring, 
“English poets learn 
In every hour, at every turn, 
From Nature’s page, from Nature’s speech, 

What neither book nor bard can teach,” 
at the moment when, having said a reluctant good-bye to 
“Veronica’s garden,” he paid off his cab near the Waterloo 
statue, entered top-hatted his editorial office and sat down 
upon a chair that was to him infallibly a solid chair, not a flux 
of electrons agitated in a void, mentally to focus the world 


that his words were intended to influence. 


When he took his seat in that chair for the first time, 
Alfred Austin, who had already refused to surrender the 
charms of a country life to edit a London newspaper, was 
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writing five leading articles a week for the Standard, while 
finding time, as he tells us in his Awtobiography, for 
writing in other periodicals, riding, lawn tennis, friendship, 
and gardening. His was a full and pleasant, but not over- 
burdened life, in a social world from which pleasantness, 
leisure, order, and stability had not yet departed. The 
acceleration of human movement produced by steam had, 
upon land at least, become a commonplace, though it was still 
to work great changes on the sea ; but the secrets of applying 
newer sources of power and energy were still hidden in the 
laboratories and brains of inventors. The new Savoy Theatre, 
the first public building in the world to be entirely lit by 
electric light, had only been opened the previous year ; but 
I doubt whether the audiences who packed the theatre nightly 
to hear the latest Gilbert and Sullivan opera, Jolanthe, appre- 
ciated that novelty and all its latent possibilities as much as 
they relished the highly topical allusions to a House of Peers 
which 
nothing in particular, 
But did it very well,” 
and laughed, in those pre-eminently two-party days, at 
Private Willis’s famous dictum :— 
“That every boy and every gal, 
That’s born into this world alive, 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative.” 

It was an age when a man’s daily privacy was not at the 
mercy of the telephone, though his house might burn down 
or his life be lost for want of one ; when trams and omnibuses 
were drawn by horses, carriages were the vehicles of the 
well-to-do, and young bloods kept private hansoms ; when 
the internal combustion engine was unknown, and flying 
only a romantic dream ; when the invention of pneumatic 
tyres had not made bicycling, first a society pastime, and 
then the worker’s way to work; when X-rays could not 
illuminate the human interior, nor ships communicate by 
wireless telegraphy, nor the voice of one man be broadcast 
to the whole world as he spoke ; when the popular daily Press 
was non-existent, and the art of mass-suggestion by adver- 
tisement was still in its infancy; when wages were low, 
income tax was fivepence in the pound, and even middle- 
class families kept a butler ; when meals were very long and 
heavy, and restaurants were few ; when the cinema had not 
killed the popular music-hall and become a serious rival of 


the theatre; when ladies wore tight skirts and bustles, — 


gentlemen wore frock-coats and top-hats, and costermongers 
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wore pearlies ; and when the top half of the population knew 
very little of how the bottom half lived. 

The inquiries made by Charles Booth into the life of the 
London poor had not yet begun, nor had their results yet 
shocked society. The conditions that he revealed existed 
then ; and how vastly London life has changed in the last 
fifty years is now being proved in the new Survey of London’s 
life and work, carried out by the London School of Economics. 
From a random reading of the first two volumes of this survey 
I take two significant sets of figures regarding education and 
locomotion—the two most potent factors in changing human 
habits and mentality. In Charles Booth’s day, only 25 per 
cent. of the potential parents, i.e., those between the ages of 
25 and 55, had passed through efficient schools, and only 
52 per cent. through any school at all. In the year 1891, for 
London, the number of passengers in trains was 199 million, 
and in omnibuses 159 million ; for the year 1928 the corre- 
sponding figures were 1,057 million and 1,912 million. Even 
since 1902 the journeys per head of the London population 
have trebled. The state of locomotion in 1883, compared 
with that’ of to-day, can only with difficulty be imagined; 
and I can only imagine it myself by recalling how my grand- 
mother would always insist on waiting for a John Bull omni- 
bus to take her from Westbourne Grove to Bond Street, 
because the John Bull horses were reputed the stoutest, or 
by dimly recollecting interminable drives home to Hamp- 
stead from children’s parties in a four-wheel cab with straw 
spread over its floor. And if life was slow-moving in the 
towns, it was immeasurably slower in the country. To this 
Lord Ernle has borne witness in The Times publication, 
Fifty Years, published last year. In his article on agri- 
culture, after remarking on the acceleration of village life, 
the general levelling down of village society, and the parallel 
decrease of isolation and prosperity, he writes a striking 
sentence on the observance of Sunday fifty years ago :— 

“On that day in 1880 Victorians wore their best clothes, went once, 
if not twice, to church, ordered out no carriages, entertained no parties, 
played no games in public. In 1932 all this is reversed. Sunday has 
become a day of special liberties, not of special restrictions. In their 
observances and attendances, Victorians expressed their conviction 
of an ordained progress towards higher morality and increased material 
prosperity. To-day that conviction has passed away. Nothing stands 
in its place. It seems that so long as life travels faster the direction 
is unimportant. It is only one uncertainty the more, to which, in its 
changing conditions, the countryside must adjust itself.” 

Yet, if the age of 1883 had stability that seems almost 
Arcadian to-day, it was also rich in outstanding personalities. 
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Gladstone, Chamberlain, Hartington, Salisbury, Parnell, Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and Dilke were the chief gladiators in a 
political arena at which all Britain was the onlooker. Sir 
Frederic Leighton was President of the Royal Academy, and 
Professor Huxley President of the Royal Society. Browning 
and Tennyson, both with their best work behind them, were 
the poetical kings of Brentford. Froude was producing his 
sensational memoirs of the Carlyles, George Meredith, still 
reader for Constable’s, published this year Poems and 
Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, and was writing Diana of the 
Crossways, William Morris had just joined the Democratic 
Federation, and Sir Walter Besant had laid the literary 
foundation stone of the People’s Palace with All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men; Swinburne had been in retirement at 
The Pines for nearly four years, Ruskin was retiring from his 
professorship at Oxford, and Matthew Arnold had just 
retired from his educational duties on a pension of £250 a 
year ; Burne-Jones and Whistler were at the height of their 
powers, while Kate Greenaway’s illustrations were in full 
vogue ; Jowett, Master of Balliol since 1870, was Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, and his “‘ young men ”’ were beginning 
to make themselves conspicuous in the world. In the world 
of amusement, Henry Irving was playing Much Ado about 
Nothing at the Lyceum, with Ellen Terry as his leading 
lady ; George Grossmith was the Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe ; 
Dan Leno had just married, and got his first London engage- 
ment at £5 a week; burlesque, with Terry, Nelly Farren, 
Kate Vaughan, and Connie Gilchrist, was all the rage ; stout 
Corney Grain was singing songs at the piano at St. George’s 
Hall, the Moore and Burgess Minstrels drew large audiences 
at the lower St. James’s Hall, while in the famous concert 
hall above it Norman Neruda, Hans von Biilow, Patti, and 
Santley were the stars of the Monday “ Pops.’ In the world 
of journalism, Frederick Greenwood was fulminating in the 
Conservative St. James’s Gazette, while John Morley acidly 
parried in the Pall Mall Gazette, and George Newnes this 
autumn offered a villa at Dulwich as a prize for the winner of 
a competition in his two-year old paper, Tit-Bits. In the 
wider world, Major Baring, the future Lord Cromer, had but 
lately gone to control the disordered finances of Egypt, 
where Moberly Bell was The Times correspondent ; Sir 
Frederick Roberts, already a hero for his march to Kandahar, 


was Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army ; Grenfell and — 


Stanley were both exploring the Congo; and Cecil Rhodes, 
while racing Barney Barnato for the control of the Kimberley 
diamond fields, was also fighting hard for British expansion 
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into North Bechuanaland. And the England and the British 
Empire wherein these personalities were making history was 
ruled by Queen Victoria, a queen deeply reverenced by all her 
subjects, though not yet universally loved and venerated 
both as a woman and as a symbol of imperial unity. The 
Empire of 1883, though wide and still expanding, was little 
but a system of colonies and protectorates, some with ill- 
defined borders, and others with no borders at all. Through- 
out the whole the sense of unity, if it existed at all, was but 
sub-conscious. Cecil Rhodes had not got into his full stride, 
and Rudyard Kipling had not yet sung. 

In a recent article on Anthony Trollope, Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
remarked: “‘The England to which he belonged seemed 
destined to endure for ever, and was an England especially 
marked by that type of human male called the gentleman.” 
In the same number of the London Mercury, Mr. J. B. Priest- 
ley, lamenting, from a novelist’s point of view, the in- 
stability of modern life, said: “ Trollope knew what could 
be done by any industrious and intelligent novelist who has 
as part of his material a settled state of society.”” When Alfred 
Austin first took his editorial chair, Anthony Trollope had 
not long been dead; and it might be said, without much 
exaggeration, that Austin belonged to Trollope’s England, 
and that his arguments, as well as his verse, were aimed at 
the mind of the English gentleman, whose ruling position in 
a settled society was still unchallenged. The general respect 
for position in that day allowed personal prestige to have its 
full effect. The giants of 1883 did not walk unnoticed ; for, 
although high social rank in itself was looked upon as an 
unquestionable title to authority, the rights of outstanding 
achievement and profound knowledge were equally un- 
questioned. When a great man uttered, his remarks were 
listened to with more than passing interest, and his opinions 
quoted by his devotees with something like reverence—a fact 
of which Mr. Punch made satirical use in his number of 
March 24, 1883, in a letter from the “‘ editor of the Contem- 
porary Century,” on the method of making a monthly review. 
The first principle, he said, was to get members of the aristo- 
cracy to write; the other two necessary ingredients were 
specialised knowledge and literary ability. It was better 
that a contributor should be well known; but if he were 
unknown, he should be anonymous, for this added an element 
of mystery. “‘ It may be only poor old Professor Fitz-Boodle 
of Stoke Pogis University, but if no name is mentioned, 
rumour will ascribe the article, supposing it to be judiciously 
sandwiched between an obscure nobleman and an eminent 
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specialist, to be by the Marquis of Salisbury, or Mr. Gladstone, 
or Professor Huxley.” These conditions, of settled order and 
personal prestige, may seem to us incredibly remote to-day ; 
yet, in comparing the view from Alfred Austin’s window with 
a similar view in 1933, their presence then and absence now, 
however striking, is not the most important element of 
contrast. Social stability, of another kind, will come again. 
Humanity, being what it is, will again listen with reverence 
to authority, both the false and the true. One condition of 
1883, however, will never be repeated—the mental isolation 
of this country from the rest of the world in which it is placed. 

When Alfred Austin sat down to write his first article in 
the National Review, his gaze was bent exclusively upon the 
domestic politics of England, and his sole thought was to 
galvanise a great party into a more lively intellectual activity. 
Dismayed by the spectacle of a Conservatism “‘ remiss and 
lethargic,” allowing the literary, artistic, and critical opinion 
of the day to be directed almost entirely by its opponents, he 
summoned Conservative champions to enter all the lists, 
armed with no programme but maintaining four simple 
principles—monarchy, the House of Lords, the present organ- 
isation of society, and the union of Church and State. Of the 
outer world, especially of foreign relations, he was not then 
moved to speak. Seldom, indeed, had Europe seemed more 
comfortable. The monarchies flourished unshaken ; the war- 
clouds of +878 had been happily dissipated. The Mahdi was 
not yet active; Russia, soon to be troublesome again, was 
quiescent on the borders of Afghanistan ; and the disgrace 
of Majuba had been discounted. It was possible for an 
Englishman to admire Bismarck without vexation. Two years 
later, it is true, this situation had changed for the worse, and 
British complacency was sharply exasperated by the tragedy 
of Gordon and other humiliations. 

Those who have lived as long as this review may be per- 
mitted, however, to wonder how deeply the predicament of 
1885 roused the nation. It needed far sorer wounds to wake 
us out of self-content. Those uncomfortable feelings were 
soon forgotten in the excitement of the Home Rule con- 
troversy ; and not many Englishmen would have had either 
the interest or the detachment in the year of Gladstone’s 
fall to take stock, as did a certain American observer, of 
England’s position in the world. This observer was Henry 
James, the novelist, who on January 24, 1885, after describing 
to an American friend the gloom of London and the “ deep 
disgust” with the Ministry in regard to foreign relations, 
continued :— 
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“TI find such a situation as this extremely interesting, and it makes 
me feel how much I am attached to this country, and, on the whole, 
to its sometimes exasperating people. The possible malheurs— 
reverses, dangers, embarrassments, the “decline,” in a word, of old 
England, go to my heart, and I can imagine no spectacle more touching, 
or thrilling, or even dramatic, than to see this great precarious, artificial 
empire, on behalf of which, nevertheless, so much of the strongest and 
finest stuff of the greatest race (for such they are) has been expended, 
struggling with forces which, perhaps, in the long run will prove too 
many for it. If she will only struggle, and not collapse and surrender 
and give up a part which, looking at Europe as it is to-day, still may be 
great, the drama will be well worth watching from such a good, near 
standpoint as I have here.” 

In another letter, written nearly two years later, Henry 
James remarked to Charles Eliot Norton that: “‘ Much of 
English life is grossly materialistic and wants bloodletting.” 
Before he died, and in a way that convulsed his sympathetic 
heart, a far greater drama than he foresaw had been played. 
Blood has been let with a vengeance, leaving the English 
nation still pale in a wan world. The war, like a huge, un- 
filled shell-crater, separates civilised humanity from its 
immediate past in such way as to make the drawing of com- 
parisons between then and now almost a vain pursuit. And 
that is why, having evoked the image of this review’s first 
editor at the moment when he first assumed his office, I need 
not recall in detail what has happened since. Three-fifths 
of it are blurred by the smoke of battle, and the other two- 
fifths are sharply enough etched on our minds. Yet I return 
to Henry James’s letter as bringing up the point of contrast 
most worth dwelling on. In 1883 England was powerful but 
isolated ; to-day she is less powerful, but she stands more 
definitely and more consciously in relation to the world than 
she ever stood before. 

That our national welfare is bound up with the welfare of 
the whole civilised world is a fact too generally recognised 
to need elaboration. It is a salutary realisation, provided 
that it does not upset all mental balance. Unfortunately, 
however, it seems to affect the reason of some, and to turn 
the blood of others into pap, and their backbones to jelly. 
These unhappy sufferers would have us, if it were possible, 
annihilate the facts of geography and history, and, renouncing 
all attributes of a nation, flop hopefully, like a plateful of 
porridge, into the lap of humanity at large. And that humanity 
should become one uniform porridge, too thin for any spoon to 
stand up in, is their idea of a blessed millennium. Luckily, 
the element of sanity both in our own and other nations is 


_ hot wanting to correct these extravagances. The real and the 


newly realised problem is not how to cease being a nation 
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—the oldest nation of a great race—but how to use our 
nationality and our ancient experience as valuable contri- 
butions to the common weal of the world. And here, mutatis 
mutandis, the words of Alfred Austin’s first article in this 
review can be applied with renewed force, for the galvanising, 
not of a party, but of the country. “‘ Right reason, courage 
and energy—these are programme enough for any man.” 
Only individuals can exercise reason, but a nation can put 
forth courage and energy. The world is in sad need of their 
putting forth. Without them there can be no leadership ; 
in the absence of leadership, faith withers and energy stag- 
nates. In 1883 England was a leading Power without a follow- 
ing ; to-day she is a Power who may yet be a leader, with her 
following assured. It is for our nation to disprove the idea 
that “‘so long as life travels faster, the direction is unim- 
portant.” Professor André Siegfried once compared this 
country to a ship ready to weigh anchor. A ship she is, and 
a ship must set a course if she aspire to lead a convoy. It 
is our right and duty as a nation to indulge this new aspiration. 
We are natural leaders : let us make up our minds to lead. 

But if the attainment of leadership in the world is the new 
problem for the nation, the acceptance of leadership is the 
new difficulty for the individual. This was not so in 1883, 
when what ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone said”’ could be regarded as an 
oracle, and Joseph Chamberlain so captured the devotion of 
a great city that he could lead it from one political faith to 
its opposite pole. It is an ironic commentary on the war that 
all principles of authority, save force, seem for the moment 
to be undermined. Rank is of small importance ; knowledge, 
though eagerly sought, is not reverenced ; frank scepticism 
faces every preacher; and “ publicity value ’—that new 
prize—has cheapened the prestige of true achievement. This 
is partly due to the vast increase of general intelligence during 
the last fifty years. In this country, for good and ill, the 
intelligence of the gentry is no longer the norm of public 
opinion, but only an element in a much larger whole. The 
average man’s knowledge of himself and of the universe has 
expanded immeasurably since 1883, thanks to the universality 
of education, and to the skill and cheapness with which know- 
ledge is now disseminated. The general standard of taste and 
comprehension, to which writers and speakers appeal, though 
it may appear to have declined in quality, now represents 
the mind, not of a cultivated minority, but of a vast public, 
still but half self-conscious. 


The kind of personality to which alone, at this 


moment, the great publics of the world give unquestioned 
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allegiance is the personality who arouses their emotions. 
They listen to the teachers, provided that these 
teach attractively, but do not obey them; the in- 
fallibility of statesmen and generals has been completely 
discounted by the war and its aftermath ; the churches com- 
plain of apathy and hostility ; but any man or woman who 
can appeal to the emotions of the great publics is sure of an 
enthusiastic following. This is not strange, for reflection, the 
only corrector of emotion, is not well served by the present 
age. The conditions for reflection are a certain stability and 
solitude ; there is no stability now, and the opportunities for 
solitude grow rarer as the substitutes for thought become 
more plentiful. Hence, for the word “ authority’ has been 
substituted the word “appeal’—a power devoid of all 
ethical or ideal content, whether it be exercised by a Greta 
Garbo, a Ramon Novarro, or a spell-binder such as Hitler. 
Political leaders who themselves have no “ appeal” are too 
often tempted, in the struggle for power, to play Mephisto- 
pheles to the public’s unwieldy Faust, inflaming it with 
whispered suggestions, or, like nurses, to soothe it by simply 
distracting its attention to a new object. What, then, is 
required ? If the true values of personality are to replace the 
false, and true prestige is to be re-established, it is necessary 
that emotion should be controlled. To attain this, courage 
and energy are not enough ; and for right reason—if it ever 
swayed humanity at large—the time is far from ripe. There 
remains one control, an old one, on which Alfred Austin laid © 
stress in his first article—the control of principle. The political 
principles that he laid down for a party do not apply to a 
great public; but the broad principles of human life and 
government which have emerged in the development of 
civilisation, and which are to be found repeated over and 
over again alike in the works of moralists, historians, poets, 
and rustic philosophers, apply as they have always applied. 
It is their authority, in fine, that needs to be restored to a 
supremely sceptical and emotional age. It might seem, at 
first sight, that there is little hope ; but this is not so, especially 
in England. We English are not logical, and we are a prey to 
romantic emotions that we have never cared to correct by 
codes ; but we are a principled people, for all that our enemies 
may say. And even to-day, when immense distress and dis- 
content seem to call every principle to derision, the authority 
of principle is not dead. In the hearts of the people at large, 
of all those who work or would work if they could, principle 
is very much alive. It is in what remains of the gentry that 
the corrosion of principle has gone dangerously far, and that 
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words of cynicism and nihilism are freely spoken which in 
Alfred Austin’s day would have seemed an abrogation of all 
decency. Among the workers, whether in the country or the 
towns, as everybody knows who ever mixes with them, 
wisdom is not so mocked, unless it be by the very young, who, 
through unemployment, are denied the very training in 
wisdom that they need. The stability of Trollope’s England 
may seem far away, and what may eventually replace it will 
certainly be unlike it, but the principles of conduct and the 
standards of personal value which it embodied are still almost 
universally to be found among the men and women who live 
in cottages, howsoever they may be repudiated by many who 
exist in private houses, or who teach, as some corrupters do, 
at universities. Luckily for us—since it is the chief hope— 
there are signs that principle is once more firmly gripping the 
newest generations of those who may still be called the gentry 
in the sense that they are given what used to be called a 
gentleman’s education, even though, under the economic 
stress, it is slackening its hold on their contemporaries of the 
cottage and the overcrowded lodging. Theirs will be the new 
task of once more basing values upon principle, not upon 
‘* appeal,” and so making leadership possible, in a world no 
longer at the mercy of its emotions, or misled by false science 
and by what D. H. Lawrence, in one of his devastatingly 
outspoken letters about feeble-kneed friends, appropriately 
called ‘‘ frying-pantheism.” 

With all the extraordinary change that has come over 
the world’s life in the last fifty years, the enemy against whom 
Alfred Austin summoned the forces is still the enemy—a 
Proteus enemy, with no single name and a thousand excuses. 
The doctrinaire Radicalism of 1883 was but one of his 
appearances, as Conservatism is only one appearance of his 
opposite. Fifty years more will not extinguish him, nor even 
a thousand. But so long as courage and energy are in right 
hands to oppose him his domination will never be supreme. 
Conferences, congresses, and international leagues have their 
uses, either as debating grounds for practical issues, or as 
meeting-places for statesmen of all nations, but they are 
places whither the enemy finds his way better than most. 
The growing realisation that the world of men is an organic 
whole, in itself, embodies no principle ; it is a fact of which 
many uses can be made. It is not in meetings or assemblies, 
but in the wills of individuals that principle becomes a force. 
Fifty years ago there was no need to state this truth ; to-day 
its rediscovery is imperative. 

ORLO WILLIAMS, 
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LITTLE CUTHBERT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


The following extracts from the, as yet, very scarce first 
edition of the year 2132, may be helpful as showing how a 
properly directed course of education, based on a sound physio- 
logical foundation, may eventually produce the perfect little 
pacifist of the future. 


From the Introductory Chapter. 


‘This book has been written, dear Cuthbert, in order to 
help you to understand the past history of the country in 
which you happen to live. The object of this is not to make 
you think that England is a finer country than others, or 
that its history is particularly interesting in itself, or that 
its people have been wiser or better than their neighbours. 
The last thing I would wish, my dear boy, is that you should 
grow up filled with that false pride about your country which 
in a less civilized age was called patriotism. That absurd 
conceit was for centuries actually regarded as a virtue, and 
was responsible for many of the darkest pages of what is, 
I fear, on the whole a very deplorable story. The reason 
why I have selected England is because I think that the 
lessons to be learned from the follies and crimes of the past 
will sink into your mind more deeply if they are linked with 
places and names that you know... . 

“The story of all these savage quarrels about the owner- 
ship of countries, or about differences of ideas about religion 
or forms of government, will, I feel sure, strengthen you in 
the belief that peace and comfort are the only things that 
really matter, and will prevent your ever dreaming of fighting 
yourself or approving of the use of force for any cause. It 
will, I hope, help you to become in all your thoughts, as you 
already are physically, a young gentleman in the true modern 
sense of the word, one who would never wish personally to 
inflict death or pain or discomfort upon others, and still 
less, of course, to face any of these horrible or unpleasant 
things yourself... . 

“IT do not wish you be believe that the history of the 
English is much worse than that of other nations. The same 
kind of ignorance and ferocity influenced most nations, and 
especially the European nations, during the Dark Ages. In 
many of the wars which I shall have to refer to other nations 
besides our own were to blame. But it will not help you if 


- T dwell too much on that side of the picture. It is for French 
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and German and American and Japanese teachers to tell 
their own children how wicked and foolish their ancestors 
were. Besides it must be confessed that the extent of the 
apparent success which the English achieved by their methods 
of barbarism makes it specially important that you should 
understand how mistaken they were.” 


From Chapter I. 

‘** For three centuries the inhabitants of Britain, south of 
the Wall, had known almost unbroken peace. They enjoyed 
a level of comfort and prosperity higher than any they were 
destined to know for more than a thousand years to follow. 
The only unpleasant reminder of a more barbarous age and 
outlook was the presence of the Roman legions, keeping alive 
a sense of reliance on armed force, even when they did not 
tempt, as must often have happened, some of the more foolish 
of the British youth to join their ranks. Now, at last, this 
demoralizing influence was removed, and Britain could look 
forward to an era of peace, unbroken even by the sights and 
sounds of an odious militarism. ... Unfortunately it hap- 
pened, soon after the withdrawal of the legions, that the 


Saxon pirates from the other side of the North Sea began to | 


come in ever-increasing numbers, not only to raid the coasts 
but to occupy large parts of the country. If they had origin- 
ally been met peacefully and allowed to take what they 
wanted, it is only reasonable to think that they would have 
responded in a similar spirit, and have been contented with 
moderate compensation for the trouble and risk in coming 
over. But Rome had left too much of her arrogant spirit 
in the Britons, and they began to enter upon a policy of 
deliberate resistance, only provoking the Saxons to greater 
efforts and inviting ever further conquests. Conspicuous in 
this misguided attempt to meet violence was a high Roman 
official, Artorius, the last embodiment of that militant 
Imperialism which has made the name of Rome infamous in 
history. His temporary successes inspired the Britons with 
vain hopes, which afterwards faded into the legends which 
centred round a so-called King Arthur and the Knights of 
his Round Table.” 


From Chapter II. 

‘“‘'Tthe Saxons had now been in successful occupation of 
the greater part of England and the Scottish Lowlands for 
over two hundred years. For the greater part of that time 
they had professed Christianity. More recently they had 
learnt, under a single monarchy, actually to live at peace with 
each other. But their religious profession, and their political 
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education, were only skin deep. The raids and invasions of 
the Danes soon roused in them all their old savage instincts, 
and more than one of their rulers, notably a certain King 
Alfred, make themselves notorious by their pandering to the 
national lust for fighting. King Alfred even went so far as 
to build a fleet and attack the Danes at sea, the first example 
of that policy of naval aggression which was to be developed 
by England to such disgraceful lengths in later centuries. 
.... In this troubled period one name shines brightly, that 
of King Ethelred, who had the good sense to realize that 
paying is always better than fighting, and who, if his policy 
had only been allowed to prevail, would have placed Anglo- 
Danish relations on a much happier footing.” 


From Chapter ITI. 


‘**Harold’s victory at Stamford and his subsequent 
defeat and death at Hastings afford a striking lesson of the 
futility of attempting to meet militarism with militarism. 
If only he had been sensible enough to keep out of harm’s 
way and not to resist the Danish invader in East Anglia, 
he would have thrown upon the latter the task of meeting the 
Norman invasion from the South. Whichever side might 
then have won they would have been so weakened that they 
could only have stayed in the country with Saxon support, 
and might even have been glad to place themselves under 
Harold’s authority.” 


From Chapter IV. 


‘* Unlike his brother Richard, who was the embodiment 
of all the worst vices of the Middle Ages, John had no desire 
for extravagant military expeditions against distant peoples 
who happened to hold different views on religious matters. 
In his endeavours to pursue a purely domestic policy he 
found himself, however, in conflict with his turbulent feudal 
barons who rose in arms against him. Sooner than con- 
tinue the dispute by violent methods, John signed the docu- 
ment, known as Magna Charta, which has ever since been 
regarded as the foundation of British civil and constitutional 
liberty, and which is so honourably connected with his name. 
It is true that he signed it unwillingly, and with every inten- 
tion of breaking his word if he had been given the opportunity. 
But it is equally true that the barons were only concerned 
with their own selfish privileges and not with the wider 
interpretations put on the Charter in later days. John at 
any rate deserves the full credit of having brought about this 
great reform by refusing to fight.” 
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From Chapter X. 


“TI now come to the very regrettable episode of the 
Great Armada. Philip, King of Spain, had many just 
causes of grievance against Queen Elizabeth, who not only 
occupied the throne to which he felt he had a rightful claim 
as the heir of his wife, Queen Mary, but had encouraged her 
subjects to commit continued acts of piracy against his 
territories and treasure ships all over the world. Unable to 
obtain redress, he finally built a gigantic fleet, and, embark- 
ing a large army on board, sent it to assert his rights. He 
also hoped as ruler of England to convert it from Protes- 
tantism, and to restore it to the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
by the same firm and patient methods as those which, with 
the help of the Inquisition, he had been employing in the 
Netherlands. These religious differences do not mean any- 
thing to you, my dear Cuthbert, and I shall not attempt to 
explain them. It is enough if I tell you that Philip sincerely 
believed that Protestants were condemned to burn in ever- 
lasting fire after death. So, in the kindness of his heart, 
he tried to save them from that terrible fate by the com- 
paratively mild penalty of burning alive the more obstinate 
ones, whom it was anyhow impossible to save from the flames 
of Hell, in the hope of persuading the rest to see the error of 
their ways. 

“So far from either appreciating Philip’s good intentions, 
or having the practical sense to yield to his enormously 
superior forces, the English insisted on fighting. A fleet was 
collected at Plymouth under all the most notorious English 
pirates of the day, like Drake and Hawkins, and made an 
unprovoked attack on the Armada as it sailed up the 
Channel. And now for the first time the Spaniards were to 
experience the treachery which is always associated with 
war. All their arrangements had been made on the assump- 
tion that the Armada was invincible at sea. It was only 
now that it was discovered that the English ships, though 
smaller and fewer, could manceuvre more rapidly and were 
equipped with much heavier and more deadly guns concealed 
in the body of the ships and fired through portholes. ... 
The defeat of the Armada not only increased the conceit of 
the English, but directly encouraged them to embark upon 
that competition in naval armaments which they pursued 
with such disastrous moral consequences to themselves for 
nearly four centuries.” 


From Chapter VI. 
“Typical of the perverted outlook of the English during 
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this unhappy period was the adulation which they lavished 
on their naval and military “ heroes.”” The most notorious 
of these, Nelson, began his bloodthirsty career at little more 
than your age. His whole life, and his whole thoughts, were 
taken up with one ignoble aim, that of destroying French 
ships and killing or mutilating French seamen. That he was 
rightly punished for his folly by his own mutilation—losing 
both an eye and an arm—and by his early death, only 
increased the blind adoration, not only of his fellow country- 
men at home, but even of the sailors whose lives he so 
criminally imperilled. How different the moral standards 
of those days were from those of our happier age, can be 
judged from his once-famous signal at Trafalgar: “‘ England 
expects that this day every man shall do his duty.” That 
signal was intended to mean that his sailors were to dis- 
regard all sense of the natural duty they owed to their own 
safety in order to attempt to kill as many of their French 
and Spanish fellow men as possible! The massacre which 
followed was commemorated in the finest square in London, 
since happily renamed after the great inaugurateness of the 
Reign of Peace, Jemima Quashee, whose statue on its lofty 
column surrounded by lambs has replaced Nelson and his 
lions—a now happily extinct beast of prey—which were 
supposed, not without reason, to represent the England of 
that day.” 


From Chapter XVII. 


“The long drawn horrors of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars were followed by the first deliberate effort 
to establish world peace on the foundation of reason. A 
great statesman now arose, Tsar Alexander of Russia, the 
first of the great Trinity of Peace whom we honour in all 
our public utterances, and whose wonderful monument you 
may see yourself some day at Geneva. He persuaded his 
fellow monarchs to establish the Holy Alliance, a solemn 
League or Covenant by which the Great Powers pledged 
themselves to mutual support in the maintenance of peace 
and good government everywhere. Unfortunately, the noble 
work of the Holy Alliance was thwarted from the very outset 
by revolutionary and nationalist movements, aiming at the 
forcible subversion of the settlement so laboriously attained 
at the Congress of Vienna. Worse still, the Alliance was 
betrayed by England, whose statesmen, instead of joining 
in the task of suppressing disorder, openly sympathized with 
all the forces of revolt against established authority, whether 
in Turkey, or in South America, or later in Italy or Hungary. 
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For nearly a century the Liberalism and Nationalism which 
the policy of Canning and Palmerston and Gladstone encour- 
aged, was destined to lead to one war after another, cul- 
minating in the great World War of 1914-1918.” 


From Chapter XX. 

“We now come to the next effort to establish world peace. 
This will always be connected with the name of President 
Wilson of the United States of America, the second person 
in the Immortal Trinity of Geneva. The League of Nations, 
which he was instrumental in establishing after the World 
War, differed from the Holy Alliance in certain minor details, 
It accepted the Nationalism and democracy for which the 
victorious Allies had professed to fight as the foundation of 
the new order, just as the Holy Alliance accepted the 
monarchical legitimism which had triumphed at Waterloo. 
But the essential principle was the same, namely, that the 
situation laid down by the Peace Treaty should be permanent, 
and protected by mutual support against any change by 
armed force... . 

‘During these years the League of Nations was very much 
divided. Some of its members insisted that peace could only 
be preserved by security, in other words by some form of 
collective armed force. The wiser ones, who now included the 
English, pointed out that war could never be cured by war, 
and that the only way to insure the maintenance of peace 
was to unite in solemn agreement never to make war, and to 
remove the temptation to provoke it by getting rid of all 
military armaments. This view happily prevailed in the end, 
and in 1936 all the leading nations agreed to abolish completely 
all air forces, and all warships over 10,000 tons, and to reduce 
their armies to a small military police. ... Unfortunately 
the terms of the agreement were not kept as well as they 
should have been, and there was much disappointment 
when during the next few years the Germans and Russians, 
owing to the immense air forces and heavy tank equipment 
which they had surreptitiously built up, were able to annex 
Poland and drive the English out of India. These and other 
wars which subsequently arose should, of course, have been 
prevented or stopped by the League of Nations. The only 
trouble was that the wars were always over before it was 
possible to come to any agreement at Geneva as to who 
began them. ...” 


From Chapter XX V. 


“The Great World War of 2014 to 2024 was ended. After 


a terrible struggle, the combined forces of America, Africa 
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and Western Europe had overcome the stubborn resistance 
of the Central European, Russo-Indian and Chinese Republics. 
At this moment there dawned upon the world its greatest 
figure, the true creator of World Peace, Jemima Quashee, 
President of the Federated Fascist Commonwealth of West 
Africa. To the statesmen and stateswomen assembled at 
the Peace Conference of Constantinople, she pointed out with 
irresistible force that all previous efforts at preventing war 
had failed because they had not gone to the root of the 
question. They had set up machinery for maintaining 
peace. They had abolished and outlawed war again and 
again. They had limited armaments and diminished their 
offensive character only to make wars longer and more 
devastating. They had not touched the root of the trouble, 
which lay in the quarrelsome temper of man, his love of 
fighting for fighting’s sake, his indifference to personal safety, 
or the safety of others, in pursuit of what he considered a 
righteous cause. 

*‘ And yet this real source of all the world’s troubles could 
be cured, and cured quite easily. All that was required was 
a small operation which, since time immemorial, had been 
employed to improve the temper of domestic animals, and 
which in recent years had been increasingly applied to 
undesirable classes of citizens. What more undesirable 
citizens of the world could there be than those whose 
instincts would continually impel them to provoke the 
worst of all calamities, namely, war? As for the main- 
tenance of the human race, science had long since super- 
seded the necessity for the primitive methods which had 
long been in vogue. A few central laboratories could 
easily propagate and distribute the necessary fertilizing 
lymph, and a fruitful source of aggressive nationalism would 
be avoided by the internationalization of paternity and the 
elimination of what used to be called families. ‘ Gladly 
will I sacrifice my husband to the cause of peace,’ declared 
the inspired black stateswoman, and see in my future children 
the true heirs of a common humanity.’ 

“ The logic and enthusiasm of Jemima the Great won the 
day. By the Pact of Constantinople, the League of Scientific 
Peace was established at the headquarters of the old League 
of Nations. The new scheme of disarmament was applied, 
first to the defeated nations, and then, in accordance with 
the solemn pledges embodied in the Pact, by the victorious 


Allies to themselves. 


“The Golden Age of Pacifism had opened.” 
L. 8S. AMERY. 
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Qui fit Maecenas—how comes it that our modern high-brows, 
whether they be novelists or professors of mathematics, are 
not content to produce high-class fiction, or study obstruse 
problems of pure science, but must set up as teachers to 
instruct the world on all subjects under the sun—other than 
their own? The late Mr. Arnold Bennett, a serious and im- 
portant writer of fiction, must leave what he excelled in and 
lay down rules for life. Mr. H. G. Wells, writer of brilliant 
short stories, admirable exponent of the mind of Kipps and his 
like, must cease to delight us with what he can do so well, 
and produce volume after volume of his opinions on great 
questions ; that is, the views, not untinged by prejudice, of a 
very clever man on subjects on which he has no particular 
knowledge, and no particular authority to advise. Lord 
Russell, with a European reputation as a mathematician, 
must needs give us his ideas, nominally on Education, but 
really on everything about which he feels strongly. 

Now as long as these distinguished people keep in the 
sphere where they are experts, the ordinary man would not 
presume to criticise them. When he reads with delight The 
Stolen Bacillus, he enjoys the art of the perfect storyteller, 
and accepts without question the scientific setting as part of 
the picture, taking the science for granted. So the ordinary 
man would not dream of disputing Lord Russell’s mathe- 
matical theories ; he would leave to experts the work of an 
acknowledged expert. But when the experts step off their 
pedestals, when they write on subjects like Sex, and Marriage, 
and Money, and Nationality, and Education, and History— 
—all the subjects which interest the ordinary man, and on 
which these experts are not expert, the case is very different. 
And when they, writing thus merely their own thoughts, 
present those thoughts pontifically and imply that everyone 
who differs from them is wanting in intelligence, the ordinary 
man is entitled to ask why he should accept as gospel the 
opinions of the brilliant novelist and the famous mathema- 
tician. If the ordinary man reads such books as Education 
and the Social Order, by Lord Russell, and After Democracy, 
by Mr. Wells, he will find, not only that these two 
writers, so different in their origin, are strangely alike in their 
opinions : this is to be expected, as high-brow thought is apt 


to run in grooves. But he will be surprised to find also, how , 
unbalanced, how unscientific, are these writings of two] 
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eminent men who have pleaded so earnestly for scientific, 
as against classical, education. Indeed, the ordinary man 
may feel a certain malicious pleasure that the opinions of 
these high-brows, who take upon themselves to instruct the 
world, are often little more than prejudice of the crudest 
mind, which the writers take no pains to justify. 

Take Lord Russell on the Public Schools. He was brought 
up in the strictest sect of aristocratic Whiggery, so exclusive 
that, in his young days, many Russells were not sent to 
Public Schools—his grandmother’s letters show how charming 
and cultured the Whig circle could be in its home life. Lord 
Russell devotes a whole page to tracing the career of (what he 
imagines to be) the typical public schoolboy who, he says, 
“desires people to govern, people to whom he will seem a 
god-like being. So he goes to live among uncivilised people 
.. + he becomes an Empire Builder.” Assuming that Lord 
Russell, by Empire building, means the service of the Crown 
in India or the Colonies, has he attempted to find out what 
percentage of public schoolboys go abroad to join the Indian 
and Colonial Services ? The present writer has made no such 
attempt. But he can testify that of his own small set at a 
Public School, out of some fifteen boys, only one took up this 
line of life. The rest became soldiers (two), or parsons or 
journalists or lawyers or doctors or Home Civil Servants— 
an average upper middle class lot. If this is typical of the 
Public Schools, as I am inclined to think, Lord Russell’s ideas 
on this subject seem basically wrong. However, having thus 
arbitrarily confined the role of the Public Schools to producing 
Empire Builders, he proceeds to damn the product as “ red- 
faced, hard-drinking, spending their working hours in ex- 
ploitation, and their leisure on sport and bridge, wholly ignorant 
of Occidental culture.” Why the colour of their faces should 
be a crime is not apparent, though the accusation is probably 
untrue, as faces are apt to be yellow after some years in the 
East. And, though success in examinations does not, of 
course, prove “‘ culture,” some touch of it is surely necessary 
to pass the very stiff examination necessary for the Indian 
Civil Service. But it is not enough to damn the product— 
the system is all wrong: “as an engine of Imperialism the 
Public Schools have failed.”’ This is a little difficult to follow 
even on the assumption (which is, at any rate, not proved) 
that the function of the Public Schools is to build the Empire. 
But assuming that the Empire was built, that the Public 
Schools, through the Civil Service, had a hand in it ; and that 


_ the Empire has now failed, i.e., that we have given up Wei- 


hai-wei to the Chinese, Southern Ireland to the Sinn-Feiners, 
VOL, Cc 9 
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India to whatever section of the inhabitants of the peninsula 
may be strong enough to grab it—this curtailment is due to 
the action of the politicians, not to the Civil Service. The 
Civil Servants, red-faced or not, have, from the time of the 
Mutiny to that of Mr. Montagu, kept India at least in peace, 
and will hand it over an infinitely better place than when 
‘“‘ Imperialism ” began. If, as seems to be indicated, Lord 
Russell approves of the curtailment of the Empire, he might 
reflect that a good number of the politicians are Public School 
men, and bless them and their origin for carrying out his 
olicy. 
‘i The truth is that Lord Russell knows very little about the 
modern Public Schools. ‘“ The spirit of the Public Schools,” 
he goes on to say, “‘is one of contempt for intelligence, and 
more particularly for scientific intelligence.” Now when 
Lord Russell was young, it was quite true that the teaching 
of science was rudimentary at the Public Schools, and, there- 


fore, looked down upon. But, if he took the trouble to enquire, | 


he would find that things have now changed completely. 
At many Public Schools now those parents who desire a 
classical education for their sons find it difficult to obtain it, 
so much has science teaching encroached on what some 
consider a more important element of education. Apart 
from that, however, it is untrue to say now, as it was untrue 
in Lord Russell’s day, that intelligence is despised in the 
Public Schools—intelligence, that is, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It would appear, though, as if Lord Russell uses 
it in a different and special sense, which may be defined as 
“* agreeing with Lord Russell” ; as when he says that “‘ Public 
School masters must conform to a whole code of behaviour, 
religious, political, social, and moral, which is intolerable to 
most intelligent people.” If his interpretation of the word is 
to be accepted, it is not worth while giving instances of the 
intelligence (in the ordinary sense) of the Public School 
product which will occur to everybody. But, generally, Lord 
Russell’s habit of not defining his terms, though, of course, 
it enables him to make sweeping assertions, makes it difficult 
to deal with him controversially. Roughly speaking, what- 
ever he does not believe in is “incredible.”” He does not 
believe—his creed is mostly negative, and, therefore, rather 
jaundiced—in the Christian religion, the future life, the British 
Empire, the spirit of Nationality, and a host of other things. 
As instances of incredible propositions, he gives first a de- 


liberately offensive and inaccurate definition of the doctrine | 


of the Eucharist ; and secondly the sentiment that “ the 
British State holds that the Empire is a boon to subject 
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nations.” If he would tell us what “‘ subject nations’ he 
means, he would be more effective. Presumably the Austra- 
lians, the Canadians, the New Zealanders are not meant, as 
they are now not “ subject ” in any way, and would not stay 
in the Empire if they did not find a “‘ boon” ; and there are 
few other “nations” (for the Maltese and the Cypriots 
hardly come under the head of “ nations”) in the Empire. 
Possibly he is thinking of what he has described in another 
place as “the warring races and religions in India ’’—not, 
be it observed, the Indian “ nation.”’ But, if he dislikes war 
so much (as he frequently implies), and if the Empire has saved 
India from war for two generations or more, perhaps the 
average inhabitant of India, whether part of a “ nation” or 
not, might recognise the Empire as a “‘ boon,” even if it seems 
incredible to Lord Russell. Possibly it is the disbelief in a 
future life which is responsible for Lord Russell’s exaggerated 
horror of death by war. If Lord Russell had read history or 
studied human nature, instead of the higher mathematics, 
he would have discovered that most ordinary men fear many 
things worse than death, whether in war or otherwise ; 
especially those men who are fortified by what he finds 
incredible. But though there are so many things in which 
he does not believe, so strong is the necessity for faith, even 
in a mathematician, that he is childishly credulous in some 
things. For instance, in attacking the teaching of patriotism, 
which he considers wicked, he asks ‘‘ what English boy is 
taught at school the truth about the Black and Tans in 
Ireland ?”’ He swallows guilelessly, that is, as ‘‘ the truth ” 
all the Sinn Fein propaganda against that small body of much- 
tried ex-soldiers—the distortions of an extreme “ national- 
ism,” though “nationalism”? elsewhere is one of his pet 
aversions. For, of all the bugbears that oppress Mr. Wells 
and Lord Russell, it is the idea of patriotism and the spirit 
of nationality which they seem to dislike the most. Mr. Wells 
invents an ugly name for it—he calls it “ political fragmenta- 
tion.”” He thinks, because he has discovered that his bananas 
come from Madeira, and his petrol from somewhere else 
abroad, that all national feelings and national boundaries 
should be destroyed. He finds this a new thing, calling for a 
new cosmopolitanism ; though for two centuries we have 
imported the things he names as proving international inter- 
dependence, “‘ tea, coffee, chocolate, oranges, lemons,” and 
though the 18th century invented his “‘ Citizen of the World.” 


_ However, on the basis of this novel state of things, and 


because “our rulers and directors” are mostly “ narrow- 
minded, self-centred, mentally indolent, pompous, and pre- 
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tentious creatures of the past,” he thinks that by pooling the | 


countries which produce this type of ruler into one great 
world-state, we shall evolve better governors. It is not quite 
clear how he thinks this is to be done. Somehow one expected 
it to lead up to a glorification of Bolshevism, but even Mr. 


Wells admits that Russia “ falters and fails.” But he only 
gives us vague and italicised statements, such as “ Educa. © 


tion must go forward,” meaning presumably in the direction 
Mr. Wells would like. The difficulty with high-brow guides, 
however, is that they are always changing direction. It was 
not so long ago that all their enthusiasm was for setting free 
the subject races: as John Broadbent said in John Bull’s 
Other Island, they thought that we had “a duty” to Fin- 
land, to Poland, to Ireland. And the result of all this teaching 
was the creation of small, prickly States all over Europe as 
soon as the arch high-brow, Wilson of America, was able to 
put these doctrines into practice. Did Mr. Wells and Lord 
Russell, who now groan over the evils of nationality, not 
join in that campaign? Did they ever warn us—and the 
small “ nationalities “fragmentation was wrong, 
and would perpetuate tariff barriers, and national armies, 
and war? Did the high-brows who shrieked to heaven 
against the enforcement of the law in Ireland, and who 
applauded the creation of a separate “nation” in three- 
quarters of that small island, believe, with Lord Russell, 
that “‘ nationalism is the chief force impelling civilisation to 
its doom”? And are the high-brows any more likely to be 
right now, when they abuse nationalism, than when they 
clamoured and intrigued for it wherever a gang of “ patriots ” 
with an eye to posts under a republic started to revive the 
Heptarchy ? Doubt as to the high-brow ability to guide, 
distrust induced by dogmatic and sweeping assertions, natural 
dislike at being lectured de haut en bas by persons with no 
qualifications except exaggerated self-confidence—these are 
the reactions of the ordinary man and woman to high-brow 
propaganda. And the ordinary people are likely to defeat the 
high-brow efforts to change the world, at any rate, in England, 
where the middle classes still have some influence. For (though 
Mr. Wells is sometimes less arrogant than Lord Russell) an 
assumption of infallibility is, in England, more likely to 
irritate than to persuade. But there is another thing against 
the high-brows—are they right in their facts? Their simple 
creed is, “‘ Whatever is, is wrong.” And yet the ordinary man 
knows, in spite of unemployment, that never in history have 


the people of this country, the mass of the people, been so | 


well off. No one dies of starvation, no one is oppressed, never 
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were the standards of comfort, of health, of education so high ; 
never were there such opportunities (as the Cabinets of the 
last few years show) for the lowest to rise to the highest. 
Privileges, except for the trade unions, are dead. There is 
complete freedom of thought and speech (as Lord Russell’s 
latest book shows) for the most advanced opinions. We are 
far from satisfied, we of the ordinary middle classes, and we 
have moved and we are moving. But we will move in our own 
time and in our own way, which is a national and not a 
cosmopolitan way. We prefer our own national methods, 
which we have tried, to the nostrums of novelists and the 
theories of mathematicians—to quote the classics once more, 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Let us, then, beg Mr. Wells to return 
to his novels, and allow us to enjoy more Kipps and more 
fascinating stories. And let Lord Russell, if he must lecture 
us, do so in his own House of Lords, where he will find many 
to answer him politely, competently, and at once; not in 
books, to which the only reply is a belated article in a maga- 
zine. 


A Low-BRow. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF VICTORIAN IRELAND 


Reapers of the delightful books of George Birmingham 
and of EK. @. Somerville and Martin Ross must be more or 
less familiar with the Ireland of the latter part of the last 
century. Many of the things described by these writers have 
changed, or have gone completely in the present day that 
has brought so many new things to Ireland as to every other 
part of the world. Indeed, the changes that have come to 
Ireland seem, in some ways, to be far greater than any 
England has known. Politically there is a great difference. 
We see Irish words at the corners of streets, though very 
few of us can read them. We have our own postage stamps 
—and have to pay twopence to write to the English friends 
who can write to us for three-halfpence—and our own coinage, 
with hens and pigs and horses in place of Britannia and the 
Royal Arms. When I look back over the course of a very 
long life spent largely in the same quiet corner of the Wexford 
countryside, I see many political troubles that have come 
and gone. But the peaceful, beautiful country is very much 
as it has been since I was a child. 

One great change is, I suppose, in the way of transport. 
People to-day can drive the sixty odd miles to Dublin in less 
time than it took us to get to our nearest railway terminus. 
When I was a child the sixty-mile drive to Kingstown, where 
we took ‘“‘ the packet ’’ for Holyhead, was also done by road, 
but with horses that had to be changed every ten or twelve 
miles, in the midst of a swarm of beggars. It was a trying 
journey for a little girl, who was never very happy when 
sitting back to the horses, in a stuffy carriage, to be exchanged 
for a still more stuffy cabin in a small steamboat across to 
Holyhead. Later, as the family increased in number and 
size, we, children, governess and nurses, travelled in the 
** Primrose Van,” a weird vehicle of the omnibus nature, 
to the then terminus of our single railway line, which had 
advanced some twenty miles from our port of embarkation. 
Our parents did not travel with us on these occasions. 
Probably they preferred a carriage. 

I was doomed to a good deal of travelling in my childhood, 
as for two years, from my ninth to my eleventh year, my 
parents travelled about France, their party consisting of five 
children, of whom I was the eldest, two nurses and a man. 
For this immense party a special diligence had to be engaged. 
I cannot, perhaps naturally, remember what places we went 
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through, though I know we took two weeks on the journey 
from the Pyrenees to Nice. But I remember clearly the 
gendarmes in their cocked hats and red trousers, the shep- 
herds on their stilts in the Landes, a travelling dentist in a 
gaudy car, pulling out teeth in the market-place to the accom- 
paniment of a noisy brass band, and the evening bugle 
through the streets, recalling soldiers to barracks, which has 
always been more familiar to me than any calls heard since 
from our own army. I can also remember the second volume 
of the History of the Peninsular War, which was almost the 
only literature I had to amuse me on the journey, and some 
of the discomforts at the various inns at which we stopped. 
On one occasion we children had nothing for our supper but 
some stale biscuits and brandy and water. When I think of 
the care that goes to the preparation of a modern child’s 
food, the sterilized milk bottles and seedless jam, I wonder 
how we ever came back alive from our long wanderings, 
especially as the whole journey was planned for the health 
of two of us, who were held to be delicate. But we all grew 
up into hale and hearty men and women. 

To return to Ireland. The railway from Dublin to 
Waterford had been opened before I was grown up. 
(Economic troubles and the arrival of motors and motor 
buses now threaten to shut it up again.) However, it was 
a long time before it was very reliable. I find an entry in 
an old diary saying, “‘ Went to stay at —— by the slow - 
quarter to five train that started at five-thirty ...” and it 
ought not to have been possible to uproot a promising seedling 
from the corner of a window in a first-class compartment 
(on a main line) as I did on one occasion. The old-fashioned 
tin hot water cans were, of course, for many years the only 
way of heating the carriages, and when these were specially 
ordered for a cold-footed traveller, they might be sent down, 
hot, from Dublin over night and put out at our local station 
to wait on the platform till they could be put into the morning 
up train ! 

The “ outside Irish jaunting car” still survives for the 
benefit of tourists, and in some remote country places, but 
for all practical purposes it has been succeeded by the motor. 
The outside car must be one of the most inconvenient vehicles 
ever devised by man, but I have enjoyed many a long drive 
on a hack car, myself on one side, my driver on the other, 
and my dress basket (there were no suitcases then) tied on 
in front. The body of the car between the two seats, the 
“well” it was called, opened with a lid and was a con- 
venient receptacle for parcels and sundries. I have no good 
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word to give to the inside car or “jingle,” a box on wheels 
with the seats facing each other as in an omnibus and a door 
at the back, which was the only means of admitting light 
or air, the top half being either glazed or with leather curtains, 
which could be drawn in case of rain. 

A top-hat was, of course, the correct wear for any well- 
dressed driver, and I remember my mother, when despatching 
a bridal pair for their honeymoon on a long drive with hired 
horses, being careful to see that the driver had a respectable 
tall hat. The tall hat still appears at funerals, and I heard 
only the other day of a youth employed by a country under- 
taker who did not like driving the hearse, as he had to wear 
a “‘ baver” (beaver) which was much less warm and com- 
fortable than his usual cap. It must be many decades since 
the conventional tall hat could justly be called a “ baver.” 
Perhaps it was 

“The relic of ould dacincy, 
The hat me father wore,” 
though ‘“‘ me father” and the street singer of that venerable 
ballad would have been very remote ancestors of the young 
man who drove the hearse which, for all I know, may now be 
a motor one. 

The old-fashioned knee breeches were seldom worn in 
our part of Ireland in my recollection. I remember one man 
in my father’s employment who was known as “ Breeches ” 
to distinguish him from many others of the same name, as 
if they had become an exception. The older women wore 
comfortable cloaks and bonnets, some of them with well 
starched frills on the borders of their white caps. Later 
these were discarded for black capes and battered hats. 
These never looked new, but it was considered a shocking 
thing for a woman to go out on the road “ in her hair,” .e., 
with no covering on her head. Clothing was cheap in the 
old days. I was for several years asked for a loan of twelve 
or thirteen shillings to buy strong boots for a working man, 
to be made for him, as the ready-made ones were considered 
rubbish. (This loan was always faithfully repaid.) Wages 
were low, too. A well-trained housemaid would get from 
£15 a year and a beginner £10 or £12. There was little 
unemployment, and it was possible for people of moderate 
means to keep a large staff of servants in the house and of 
men in farm and garden. Irish servants were not, as a 
rule, very highly trained—what could be expected from girls 
who had never had grates to clean or boards to scrub ?— 
though many of them had the tradition of good manners and 
good example from parents who had been in service in their 
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day, and, perhaps, in the same family. But under good 
teaching they quickly responded and were very willing 
and adaptable. I have in my mind the case of a boy, a 
certain wild young Houlahan, who began his career by 
running away into the mountains, but having been by some 
means caught, tamed and trained, probably with much trouble 
to those over him, secured English situations and in middle 
life blossomed into a decorous butler as “‘ Mr. Holland.” 

Labourers’ wages seem to have been, by present-day 
standards, almost incredibly low, but on ten or twelve shillings 
a week men contrived to bring up large families, keep decent 
homes and had always a presentable suit on Sundays and 
on special occasions. I remember a time of distress fifty 
years ago when men employed on relief works received only 
seven shillings a week wage. This was miserable pay, but 
they were thankful to have it, and I think it must have been 
supplemented by charity. I have a record of many sub- 
stantial sums given at that time, both in this country and 
in England, by such as could afford it. 

The whole cost of living was, of course, very much lower 
in every way than it is now, and meat was seldom eaten 
amongst the labouring classes, except American bacon, 
though, when opportunity offered, beef was what they 
preferred: “‘mate mate” and “ mutton mate,” as I have 
heard the joints described. Except in sickness, soup was not 
much appreciated, unless it was made for them. My mother 
provided a large stock of concentrated soup in a time of 
distress, but the people would not take it. 

Good manners were very important in all classes. I 
remember a widower blacksmith dismissing a housekeeper 
because, among other shortcomings, she sat on the floor, 
which was evidently a low proceeding in more senses than 
one! I do not know if he would have objected to smoking. 
I once detected an old woman of rather a superior tradesman 
class enjoying a short black pipe, and snuff-taking was 
very usual. ‘The people were very kindly and generous, and 
it was risky to admire any of their small possessions, as you 
might be pressed to accept them. My sister and I were given 
two pretty lustre jugs, the giver saying she knew “ ladies 
liked such things.” Dublin art dealers knew it too, and 
set up branch shops in country towns, whilst “‘ Jews,” as 
they were called, visited every house in search of treasures. 

“Waking” the dead is still universally observed in 
Ireland, but on a different footing from the wakes of fifty 


and more years ago. The clergy and doctors discouraged 


these crowded meetings during epidemics of influenza, etc., 
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and now it is usual for the body to be taken to the church the 
day before the funeral. Wakes were formerly a great 
expense, and keeping open house for a day and two nights 
must have been a sore strain to the hearts of many mourners. 
I once called at a house where a young child had died that 
morning. The mother and a friend were sitting by the 
kitchen fire and in the corner of the room was the body of 
the dead baby. ‘‘ We are waking the poor little creature,” 
said the mother as she took me to where it was lying in its 
cradle, draped with muslin and a few flowers. She was 
quite calm and, perhaps, would have thought her neighbours 
wanting in respect if they had not met for the wake. But 
I knew an old naval pensioner who risked unpopularity when 
his wife died. “I was determined I would not give her a 
whiskey wake,” he said to me, “so I told the boys that I 
knew they would have go be up early the next morning so 
I'd wish them good night. They did not like it, but they | 
had to go.” 

A funeral was, of course, the occasion of a great gathering, 
and in the days when many horsemen were in the procession, 
the proceedings ended by arace home. Hallowe’en was rather 
dreaded by quiet people, who were liable to be invaded by 
bands of noisy youths, who might break locks, take gates off 
their hinges and play such like practical jokes, while a wedding 
was the cause of such outrageous merriment that a couple 
often went to be married in Dublin or elsewhere at a distance, 
returning as quietly as possible. Marriages were sometimes 
arranged by the parents, and I remember a young groom of 
my father’s coming to him in tears, asking for his help or 
intercession, as a marriage had been arranged for him by his 
father which was not at all to his own liking. I never heard 
the sequel to that story. 

We heard much of superstitions in old days and for all I 
know many of them may still be in force. Our home was 
near a fishing village, and though the priests blessed the 
boats when they first went out for the herring fishing, no 
one would put to sea on St. Martin’s Eve (November 10th), 
as on that night the Saint rode over the waves on a white 
horse and destroyed the nets. There was a belief in fairies, 
who seem to have been considered malevolent creatures— 
an old woman was furious when her little grand-daughter 
was called a fairy, ‘“‘no less!” <A goat was kept grazing with 
the cows on a farm, “ to keep away the fairies,” and I have 
often seen the goat leading the way home to milking. The — 
death of the goat was said to foretell some other death 
amongst the cattle. And a ghastly belief was that the last 
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corpse buried in a certain churchyard was bound to carry 
water to those who had been buried there before, presumably 
to the souls in Purgatory. 

Political differences did not inevitably interfere much 
with personal friendly relations between landlord and tenant 
in old days. I think the same may be said of the present 
day, at least in the particular quiet corner which I have 
known for so many years, and where the former landlord 
and former tenant class live together as good neighbours 
and hold to the old friendships that in many cases have 
gone on from one generation to the next. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH STOPFORD. 
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RUSH-GIRT WATERS 


STRETCHING between the warm waters of the Indian Ocean 
on the south, and the colder waters of the Atlantic on the 
north, lies the sandy plain which forms the broad neck of 
the Cape Peninsula. 

This plain, which is about fifteen miles wide and thirty 
miles long, is known as the Flats. Viewed from the heights 
around, it appears to be level, but in reality its broad bosom 
swells into a thousand hillocks of white sand, tufted with 
bright heath and stunted bushes. Its soil, waterlogged in 
winter, in summer is parched with drought. Its trees, 
flowers and grasses differ from those of higher levels, and 
different birds sing in its bushes. Though lacking in variety, 
the Flats have a charm of their own; the charm of quiet 
beauty, far from the sounds of men—of the notes of birds, 
the whisper of wind in the bush and the boom of the surf on 
the seashore; of long days of brilliant sunlight, or of the 
mists which sometimes cover the plain from sea to sea. 

Among the sandhills which fringe the shores of the Indian 
Ocean there lies a chain of brackish lakes, or vleis. Some 
of them, such as Ronde or Rompevlei, are of no great extent, 
but others, such as Blue-vlei and Zeekoe-vlei, are large lakes, 
covering many acres, where sometimes the south-easter lashes 
the dark water into real waves, crested with foam. Zeekoe- 
vlei was once the home of the hippopotamus, and it is little 
more than a hundred years since the last unfortunate sea-cow 
was shot therein. These vleis are well stocked with fish, 
some of them are adorned with floating islands of sweet- 
smelling water-blomen, and all of them are wonderful reservoirs 
of bird life. 

On a day in December, the middle of the Cape summer, 
we made a pilgrimage to one of these lakes. Leaving the 
car where the hard road ends, a mile of heavy going brought 
us to the sand-dunes. Scrambling up over slippery patches 
of kaffir-fig and mesembrethanthemum, we saw our lake lying 
below, its “‘ brak” waters intensely blue in their setting of 
creamy sand. In a moment we were standing on the shore. 
All round the vlei lay a ribbon of pale mud, “ where little 
footsteps lightly print the ground,” footsteps of duck and 
sandpiper, of curlew, coot and heron. Footprints, too, of 
tiny bush-mice and of the creature which preys upon them, 
the muishonde, a fierce striped member of the stoat tribe. 
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Stepping back into the reeds, we flushed a black heron, a 
shy bird, seldom seen. Everywhere, on the shores, in the 
air and on the water, were birds innumerable. Sheldrake 
dabbled in the shallows, and a red-knobbed coot, attended 
by four late chicks, came fussing up the bank. On the placid 
bosom of the lake pelicans floated, their big pale beaks 
resting on their snowy breasts. Above them the blue air 
was alive with a swiftness of wings where a flock of whiskered 
terns streamed backwards and forwards like large silent 
swallows. Grey herons were everywhere ; three-banded and 
white-fronted plover twinkled over the shingle, where stilts 
with slender rose-pink legs stood and whistled. Away round 
the curve of the beach a flock of flamingoes gleamed rosily 
against the white sand. Twenty years ago flamingoes and 
pelicans frequented the vleis in numbers, but remorseless 
shooting drove them away, and for fifteen years they were 
scarcely seen. Lately, owing chiefly to the action of a bird- 
lover who rents one of the lakes, and prohibits shooting 
thereon, the birds have returned to their old haunts. 

How ready birds are to realize that they are in a protected 
area was shown by the behaviour of this flock. A small 
yacht was sailing near the flamingoes ; every time she tacked 
and her canvas slatted in the breeze, they rose with a great 
beating of wings, only to come down again immediately and 
resume their feeding. In the clear brilliance of the African 
morning every detail of their lovely plumage and strange 
shape was visible ; the sharply-bent, down-curving beaks and 
long pink legs, thick jointed and stilt-like—Alice in Wonder- 
land birds until they fly—then, with the rose-hued lining of 
their great wings—white, with the creamy whiteness of 
magnolias and bordered with black—they are birds of faerie. 

As the sun climbed higher, we looked about for a shady 
spot. Trees are scarce in that brackish soil, but presently 
we found a melk-bosch which promised shade and conceal- 
ment. So also thought a hare, which leapt from its form 
beneath it, as we approached. The Cape hare is the prettiest 
creature—with its coat of bright chestnut and the pale-blue 
silken skin lining its ears, which are fringed with black and 
further adorned with dark star-like markings. At the Cape 
it is in August that the hares go wild with the joy of living, 
and sometimes one may see the jack-hares box and dance 
in the springing bracken. 

Under the melk-bosch we settled down to spend the 
morning. The warm air vibrated with the shrilling of tree- 
beetles. Golden-brown bees, the “ dilligent virgins ” of the 
shepherd Aristeus, flew drowsily past. In the high blue sky 
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a grey kite mewed and hovered. Before us the shingle 
stretched away, playground of sandpipers innumerable, 
among them the graceful curlew-sandpiper. At the edge of 
the water the lovely avocets ran, probing the shallows with 
their slender upturned bills. In mid-air a pied kingfisher 
hovered like a big butterfly. For over half an hour he 
fluttered and dived, until at length he caught a tiny fish. 
A patch of green marked the mouth of a watercourse, and 
there, knee-deep in the reeds, stood a heron; and, “ knee- 
deep, knee-deep,” cried the frogs from the safety of the rushes, 
but they fell silent as a flock of egrets, flashing overhead, 
alighted near the heron, looking like dainty small herons 
themselves, reproduced in white. 

The stream bed was evidently a favourite feeding ground. 
Among the first arrivals was a hammer-kop, handsome in 
brown and buff, his crest of smooth dark feathers shaped 
like a pointed hammer, or a little pork-pie hat. An attractive 
visitor was a capped wheatear; the most fantastic was a 
hoopoe ; the smallest a white-eye, and the largest a buzzard- 
hawk, who arrived with a freshly-killed rat grasped in his 
talons. A tiny pool made a perfect bird-bath. The bathers 
included Cape canaries, two kinds of shrike, a robin, and a 
reed-warbler, whose song is the sweetest in Africa. Ring- 
doves visited the pool in numbers, but, like timid women, 
they bobbed up and down, never wetting more than their 
pink feet. By far the most striking visitors, to drink, not 
to bathe, were six pied-crows. These birds are exceedingly 
wary, and presently, detecting us, they sprang into the air 
with warning cries, sending all the birds within call flying for 
covert, among them an Egyptian goose and a pair of whim- 
brel, which skimmed away over the water with a musical 
crying. 
ads which do not belong properly to the Flats often 
visit the vleis. On this morning a little party of rosy mouse- 
birds arrived to spend the heat of the day near the pool—a 
pleasant break in their journey over the wide, dry plain. 
Drifting through the pale bush and russet sedges, the little 
birdlings in their plumage of maroon, grey and rose, with 
their round parroty heads and long tails, might have been a 
flock of faintly-tinted love-birds. 

In a tree overhanging the vier a score of weaver-birds— 
black and yellow finks—had built their hanging nests. The 
nests, swaying in bunches from the ends of thin branches, 
are beautifully constructed of flat grasses, and are about the 
size of a grape-fruit. The tubular entrance is at the side, 
mouth downwards, and the eggs, lying below in a little cup, 
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are secure even in the most boisterous wind. When first 
built, the dainty baskets are green, but they soon fade in the 
heat to the tint of ivory. Once, during the whole of a summer 
morning, from a hammock, I watched the birds weaving 
their nests in the tree overhead. The handsome cock-bird 
builds the home, and if, when finished, his mate disapproves 
of his work, he starts immediately to build another. If, 
however, she approves of his effort, the subsequent by-play 
is delightful to witness. Having examined minutely the 
outside of the nest, hovering over it like a hawk-moth over a 
flower, the little brown hen alights beside her mate on the 
roof, just over the entrance, which is invisible from above. 
Bowing and chirping, he begs her to inspect the inside, and, 
after a while, she consents. Scrambling head-downwards 
towards the entrance, protesting loudly at the inconvenience 
of tubular front doors, she peeps inside. One may imagine 
her saying: ‘I like the outside very much, but surely you 
do not expect me to turn a somersault and scramble into 
this little hole every time I wish to lay an egg?” Her mate 
hastens to assure her that such gymnastics are quite unneces- 
sary. ‘‘ Watch me,” he cries, eagerly. “‘ Just see how simple 
itis!” and, spreading his bright wings, he swoops down in a 
flashing curve, and up into the nest. Again and again he 
shows her, until at length she is persuaded to try. With an 
affected little scream, she hurls herself into space, falls like 
a plummet, recovers, and, darting smoothly and easily into 
the orifice, disappears. Her mate, left clinging to the roof, 
peers over the edge. Craning his neck, he listens! No 
sound. All is well. With a sigh of relief he smooths his 
plumage and, assuming a jaunty air, flies up to boast of his 
successes to the other males in their club in the tree-top 
overhead. 

Another weaver of baskets, the lovely red bishop-bird, 
or kaffir-fink, frequents this pool, for we found three tiny 
crimson feathers on the brink. Once, riding near the vleis, 
we saw what seemed to be a scrap of carmine velvet on a 
bush. A nearer approach revealed the living form of a 
kaffir-fink. The rich plumage of the cock forms a glowing 
contrast to the quakerish garb of the hen, whose inconspicuous 
dress may account for the survival of the species in a country 
where all rare and beautiful creatures are liable to be shot 
at sight. 

Around our tree the sand was meshed with coarse grass, 
and among its faded bents ran several orange-throated long- 
claws, handsome birds, the size of a thrush, brown with 
golden throats—kalkoentjes in Africaans—which is also the 
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name of a lovely brown and golden flower. Kalkoentjes play 
a strange game with grasses. Gliding over the sward, they 
seize the bents one after another, and, with an upward jerk 
of the head, draw them through the beak. The bents have 
apparently no seed-heads, though there may be minute insects 
clinging to them ; if so, they are invisible to the naked eye. 
Before the kalkoentjes had covered the ground, we examined 
several bents, and, having marked them, withdrew. In a 
few moments the birds returned, and began again their 
game with the grasses, and amongst others, those marked 
were all drawn through the beak (in the usual way). 

During the heat of the day the birds fall silent—all but 
the ring-doves. From the first hint of dawn till after dark, 
the music of their clear inflected cooing fills the air with 
soothing sound. The Flats are full of doves—ring-doves, 
laughing doves, tambourine doves—but it is the voice of 
the ring-dove which is the most typical sound of the Cape 
Peninsula. 

At the water’s edge, on the stark branches of a dead 
gum-tree, rows of black divers dried their wet feathers, 
hanging out their wings like grotesque heraldic birds. Dab. 
chicks haunt these shallows, and once I saw a crested-grebe 
swimming through the water-flowers, its amazing ear-tufts 
spread like tiny sails. 

When I first knew them, the Flats were unspoiled and 
very lonely. There were no fields, no fences, nothing but 
miles of sandy soil that had never known the plough. In 
the varied and interesting bush which covered those wilder 
Flats, one came upon miniature forests of protea, the “‘ sugar- 
bush,” beloved for its nectar by sun-birds and sugar-birds, 
The large wax-like blossoms of yellow or pale pink are fringed 
with tiny ‘‘ feathers,” and are exquisitely lovely and strange, 
with the strangeness which Bacon found in all excelling 
beauty. Myriads of wild flowers spread over the open 
ground and shared with the sea-grass the task of anchoring 
the shifting sand. The process was very gradual—too gradual 
for the hurrying impatience of modern man, and, to accelerate 
it, the Australian wattle was introduced. Flourishing extrava- 
gantly, it almost overwhelmed the native vegetation, and in 
two decades it has changed the whole character of the Flats. 

Bordered with alien wattle, hard roads now cross the 
plain and pass within a mile of the once lonely vleis ; and 
where once blue lilies scented the air, a tea-house stands, and 
trippers scatter tins upon the shore. But on this summer 
afternoon we met no one, and, presently, in a glade near the 
shore, we made tea. The air was lively with the twittering 
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of birds. Bush-larks, their yellow crests gleaming, rose and 
hovered, never very high, uttering their sweet, long-drawn 
note. Warblers, fly-catchers, swallows, swifts, all were busy, 
and all rejoicing. Wagtails, pretty and fussy, flitted from 
stone to stone, or rose to capture an insect on the wing and, 
balancing, side-slipping, almost pirouetting in the air, alighted 
again with shrill cries of rapture. Over the pale blossoms 
of a protea hovered a dozen sun-birds and sugar-birds, and 
glittered as they hovered. Three varieties were represented. 
Even the largest is no bigger than a wren, but the little cock 
flaunts a tail of two long soft feathers, which float behind him 
as he flies. Another is all blue and green irridescence, while 
the smallest is a jewelled atom of green and gold, with a 
breast of rubies. From the trees by the water a green shrike 
called to his mate—joyous liquid notes such as Pan might 
coax from a golden flute—from the heart of a thorn-bush 
came a soft murmur of low sweet notes, the evening hymn 
of the sombre-bulbul. 

The sun was sinking. A breeze sprang up and ruffled the 
surface of the lake, and as if blown by its cool breath, the 
swifts and swallows, screaming overhead, suddenly darted 
away to their sleeping places on the rugged brows of Table 
Mountain. A flock of starlings wheeled overhead and settled 
fearlessly in the bushes round our glade. To our surprise, 
we saw that they were not of the common variety, but were 
wattled-starlings. The curious lobes, or wattles, of pale, 
smooth feathers which fall on either side of the beak are 
oddly like drooping moustaches. A fortunate day indeed ! 

Dusk was falling as we walked silently homeward. Pale 
emerald moths fluttered by, and the musical cry of an owl 
floated over the darkening bush. Beneath a group of trees 
a night-jar flickered (up and down). Between each flight 
it rested on a branch; rested, rather than perched, for it 
crouched lengthways of the branch, and not across it. Its 
curious cry followed us, a low, soft rattle, rather like the 
whirr of an angler’s reel. 

Under the cloak of dusk, the Flats return once more to 
their loneliness and wildness. Hidden are the fences, the 
roads and the demarcated forests ; unseen the flood of alien 
wattle. Only the vleis are visible. On the last sandhill we 
paused for a backward glance. All the light from the dimming 
sky seemed to be gathered in their placid waters. They at 
least are unchanged. Rush-girt waters and shingly shores, 
enduring as they have endured for centuries, abiding place 
and sanctuary of birds. 

FRANCES INGRAM. 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


COMMERCIAL dealings have inevitably crept into the game of 
lawn tennis, and the powers that be—more particularly in this 
country—have been concerned with the somewhat lax manner 
in which the rules governing the amateur status have been kept. 
It is comparatively easy for players to evade these rules, 
if they feel so inclined, because of the difficulties administra- 
tors have in enforcing them. A lawn tennis career for an 
amateur is an expensive hobby, firstly because it is a whole- 
time job, and permits of no other occupation ; and, secondly, 
because the out-of-pocket expenses incurred are quite heavy. 
Transport, hotel accommodation, entrance fees, and the 
necessary outfit for tournament play mount up considerably, 
and it is not surprising that in these hard times there is a 
tendency to “ wangle ”’ in an endeavour to balance individual 
budgets. With an idea of fostering the spirit of amateurism 
among players, it was suggested at a recent council meeting 
that they should be requested to sign a declaration of probity 
on their tournament entry forms. However, this policy was 
not supported, the council preferring an amendment to the 
effect that the existing rules relating to the amateur definition 
should be printed on the entry forms, as a visible reminder. 
Great Britain has always been a stickler for amateurism in 
lawn tennis, and our rules on this matter have always been— 
and still are—more strict than those of other countries. 
Tradition is probably responsible for this. But now that the 
game has become so international, it seems that one code of 
rules binding upon players of every nationality would meet 
the case more fairly. 

The 1933 season promises to be as interesting, in the lawn 
tennis world, as its predecessor. The meteoric rise to the 
highest honours of Mr. Ellsworth Vines is perhaps the most 
amazing achievement in the history of lawn tennis, and it is 
unlikely that another young man under the age of twenty- 
one will equal his record. But the young Californian is not 
unbeatable, as instanced recently in Australia, when Mr. 
Jack Crawford took his measure on two separate occasions. 
With a world abounding in talent, Mr. Vines will have to 
produce his very top form to retainjthe titles he so deservedly 
won last season. 

There are several talented players destined to draw the 
gaze of the Wimbledon spectators. Two young Frenchmen, 
Monsieur Marcel Bernard and Monsieur André Merlin, are 
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verging on championship class, and their advance is almost 
certain during the coming months. Perhaps the most 
improved player in Europe of last season was Gottfried von 
Cramm, of Germany, who played with great skill to defeat 
Austin and Shields in Davis Cup matches. The U.S.A. have 
so many brilliant players that it is almost impossible to name 
their future “ giants,” but two juniors, Clifford Sutter and 
Frank Parker, may safely be mentioned as coming men. 
Probably the player most likely to arouse the interest of the 
galleries is the young Australian, Vivian McGrath. His 
inclusion in the Commonwealth team which played test 
matches against the formidable touring American side in 
Australia establishes his worth. He is only seventeen, and 
he has already defeated Allison and Gledhill, of the U.S.A. 
team. McGrath still persists in his double-handed grip for 
the backhand, and from all accounts he is wonderfully accurate 
and severe with it. From South Africa we are promised the 
pleasure of a visit to Wimbledon of the 1932 champion, 
Mr. Max Bertram, whose success over Kirby, Robbins and 
Farquharson stamp him as a player of merit. The young 
English players have been disappointing. F. J. Perry and 
H. W. Austin, our leading singles players, have not fulfilled 
the promise they showed at the beginning of last season, and 
our juniors are not up to the standard of other countries. 
Our prospects are therefore none too rosy, but there is always 
the hope that our leading players may regain the ground they 
have lost, or that we may find a youthful exponent with a 
streak of genius. 

Among the women, Mrs. Wills Moody is still in a class by 
herself, but the gap between her and the field is lessening, 
for last season one or two continental players won sets from 
her. The high standard set by the champion is an excellent 
incentive to her would-be conquerors to improve their game, 
but on the other hand it is not good for the game as a whole 
for there to be one outstanding player whom no one can 
touch. As in the case of our men, the leading English girls 
definitely lost ground last season, with the exception of Miss 
Mary Heeley, but her game is not sufficiently forceful or 
versatile to warrant the hope that she may one day win the 
championship. We have three young girls who certainly 
have possibilities, namely, Miss Stammers, Miss Scriven and 
Miss Hewitt. For a young player, Miss Stammers had a 
very successful season in 1932, and was rewarded for her 
pluck in the big matches by seeing her name included in that 
somewhat debatable list of the first ten players in the 
world. 
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It is the “ great occasions”? that ‘‘ make or mar” the 
career of the would-be champion, and only those who have 
the versatility of strokes and a match temperament that is 
spurred to brilliance by the uncertainty of the issue and the 
expectations of the spectators can hope to reach the very 
high standard of efficiency that marks the “ class”’ player. 
The publicity given to lawn tennis by the press and the 
pleasurable interest thus created among the general public is 
of inestimable value to the well-being of the game as a whole. 
But the “ stunt ”’ press is a menace to all young and promising 
tennis players, for it thrusts the newcomers upon a pinnacle 
of fame, long before the unfortunate victims are prepared for 
such heights, with the result that their nerve is shattered 
while they are still in their teens, and it may take several 
years before they recover their equilibrium, if, indeed, they 
ever do. 
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KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


MR. BALDWIN AND OTTAWA. 


To THE EpritTor or The National Review. 


Srr,—The letter from Mr. C. G. Hancock in the January 
issue of The National Review refers to what Mr. Baldwin may 
have said in connection with Empire Economic Unity. But 
surely he must be judged by what he has done in this connec- 
tion and the general impression among Conservatives is that 
he missed the better part of a great opportunity at Ottawa. 
Mr. Hancock refers to Mr. Baldwin’s Empire Day message 
in 1925. Again it has to be pointed out that these were only 
words entirely unsupported by constructive action, since 
in 1924 Mr. Baldwin, at the then General Election, pledged 
himself on fifty platforms to safeguard the basic industries, 
to implement rigid economy, and to give effective assistance 
to Agriculture. From 1924 to 1929 these pledges were 
dishonoured, the result being that the Socialists were let 
into office until 1931 and succeeded in well-nigh ruining the 
industrial and economic fabric of the nation. Most thinking 
readers of the October issue of The National Review will agree 
that your “attack”? upon Mr. Baldwin erred, if anything, © 
on the side of moderation, for had he taken even partial 
advantage of his opportunities from 1924 to 1929, the Socialists 
would never have been returned to office, safeguarding, other- 
wise protection, would by now have been in working for seven 
years, and we might very well have escaped the destructive 
consequences of what politicians have referred to, conveniently 
if untruthfully, as an economic blizzard. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Bayer. 

58, Welbeck Street, 

London, W.1. 
January 2nd, 1933. 


[Several letters in the sense of the above have reached this office. 
Conservatives will have every opportunity of seeing whether their leader 
is or is not an Imperialist this session, when, we are told, the fate of the 
Indian Empire is to be discussed. The 400 Conservative private members 
would follow their leader like one man, should he make a stand against the 
forces of disruption N.R.] 
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EXPLaNaTION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain’’—not necessarily the ‘rain amounts”’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 


(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rainfall during the coming three months will 
be slightly above the seasonal amount. 

(b) That the excess will be principally due to rain falling 
South of the latitude of the Wash. 

(c) That during February the precipitation in the S.W. 
of England will be decidedly above the average, and 
that this excess will extend to the Southern halves 
of England and Wales. 

(d) That during February the rainfall over the British 
Islands as a whole will also show a general excess 
as compared with the normal figure. 

(Normally February produces less rain than any 
month since the previous September. February, 
1933, is expected to be abnormal in this respect.) 
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(e) That during April the East of England and Scotland, 
as also the British Isles as a whole, will have less 
rain than usual. 

(f) That in the S.E. of England the temperature fluctua- 
tions during February and March will mean out to 
be very near the normal figure. 


WEATHER NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 


In the S.E. of England the sequence of weather changes 
during February is expected to be somewhat as follows, 
but the exact dates given can only be regarded as approximate : 

February 1 to 12.—Commencing cold but becoming milder 
during the first week. Occasional fogs in the London area 
and little sunshine at that time. Barometer rising to an 
unusually high point about February 4. Rainless days and 

riods of rain recurring at intervals of about one week. 
Rain likely about February 1 and 8. Little or no rain about 
February 3 and 10. 

February 13 to 17.—A windy and cold period with occa- 
sional rain. Temperature decreasing, becoming decidedly 
cold for two or three days near the middle of the month ; 
the coldest day of the present winter probably occurring 
about that time. Strong, squally and cold Northerly and 
N. Easterly winds, the wind reaching gale force on or about 
February 16. The diagram also indicates a probability of 
rain in the London area on or about February 15. 

February 18 to 28.—The day temperatures becoming > 
milder; the last week of the month probably providing its 
warmest days. Some noticeable and general increase of 
sunshine. The barometer falling to a low point about 
February 20 and 25. Considerable rainfall about those 
dates and high winds again about February 25. 

The summer of 1932.—The official figures of the rainfall 
for the three summer months, June, July, August, taken 
together are as follows, disregarding decimals: England and 
Wales, 86 per cent. of the adopted normal, Scotland 74 per 
cent., Ireland 86 per cent., and the British Isles as a whole 
83 per cent. 

DUNBOYNE, 19.i.33 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE TRAGEDY OF MR. WELLS 


The Bulpington of Blup, by H. G. Wells. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Wells intended, perhaps, to write a comedy, or, more 
probably, a social satire, in his latest novel. But if you 
have recently renewed your acquaintance with some of his 
famous short stories of thirty years ago, now republished 
in omnibus form, the contrast between his earlier and his 
recent work will leave you with the unhappy feeling that his 
latest effort would have been more fittingly called ‘“‘ The 
Tragedy of Mr. Wells.” The book is, of course, enormously 
clever. Technically it is better constructed than its im- 
mediate predecessor, The Autocracy of Mr. Parham. But in 
some ways it is a descent from the not very high Parham 
level, comparable in degree, though not in kind, to the des- 
cent of his post-war work from the primal splendour of The 
Time Machine, The Food of the Gods, and the immortal Mr. 
Polly. In spite of the dust-cover and the chorus of critics and 
the panoply of advertisements, this story of a lascivious 
and, on the whole, rather futile and completely cowardly 
cad fails even to hold the attention. Whether the hero 
seduced or did not seduce one woman more or less, though 
one has the feeling somehow that these things are more 
effective retail than wholesale, did not seem of importance. 
But it was distressing that the difference in style and tone, 
in body and spirit between, say, The Sea-Lady or The 
Country of the Blind and The Bulpington of Blup should be so 
marked. To some extent, perhaps, the contrast is due to a 
difference of method. The earlier books start with the precision 
and assurance of a powerful car leaving home on a long run— 
engines clean, brakes and tyres in order, and a driver at the 
wheel who has studied the road-map in advance; you may 
not know exactly where he is going to take you, and are 
content. But the later books start slowly and lethargically 
like an over-loaded taxi-cab: here a wheeze, there a grunt, 
then a palpable skid—and then, when you have finally 
settled down with the feeling that though the pace is slow, 
the driver is doing his best, and you will probably get there 
in the end, then there suddenly creeps over you the 
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horrid suspicion that the driver himself is only feeling his 
way, and is not quite certain of the road after all. 

It may be that in these latter days when everybody is 
uncertain of everything, and nobody knows where the world 
is going, Mr. Wells shares the common weakness, and is 
not quite sure where he wants his hero—or the world, which 
is sometimes his hero and sometimes the villain of the piece— 
to arrive in the end. Perhaps we have all, statesmen and 
authors and critics alike, lost the old assurance and the old 
first principles of construction, and taken simply to wandering 
about, like the babes in the wood or Mr. Micawber, hoping 
that something—a Disarmament Pact or a happy ending— 
will chance to turn up when we least expect it. Statesmen 
are not the province of the reviewer, but so far as authors 
are concerned, the sooner we get back to business the better. 
A biography may be a biography when it invents conversa- 
tions and situations, though I doubt it: but a novel is cer- 
tainly not a novel when it is more like a macedoine than 
a story. But this is only a partial explanation of the dis- 
appointment experienced in nearly all the later work of Mr. 
Wells, and more particularly in this last book. At best it is 
a technical reason, and technical reasons at best are not always 
fully convincing. And the truth is that the change from 
The Country of the Blind and The Angel's Visit to the mental 
confusion of Mr. Parham and the physical contacts and 
cowardice of Mr. Blup is not merely a change from straight- - 
forward story-telling to sloppiness of subject if not of style ; 
the trouble is worse than that. 

Something vital and vivid has gone out of Mr. Wells’ 
imagination, but that something is not merely the fire of | 
wit, the crisp cackle of Cockney jokes, the sudden unbidden 
and unbridled laughter and shocked surprise of the public- 
house crowd at The Man Who Worked Miracles. No: it 
is the mystical touch that gave a note of splendour and even 
sublimity to the early work which is missing now. No longer 
does the earth-man follow the Mermaid to certain death at 
Folkestone for love of his Sea-Lady ; nor the little servant 
girl in a Kentish rectory sacrifice herself because The Angel’s 
Visit is ended; nor the Time Traveller bring back a bunch 
of flowers from the woman he had found and could not forget 
ten thousand years ahead. These things—impossible, if you 
like, but fine of their kind, and fresh in their original setting 
—have gone; and in their place we have the political and 
social garrulities culminating in the downfall of Mr. Parham 
and the major indecisions culminating in the minor adulteries 
(or were they seductions ?) of Mr. Blup. It is not only the 
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wit that has decayed, and the plan and purpose that have 
gone soft and fatty with too much success. The very bone 
and marrow of the theme have shrunk, and the whole con- 
ception and outlook have coarsened and thickened in fibre 
and execution, he was a story-teller of genius, Mr. Wells 
has descended to be a mere political “high-brow” with 
socialist-cum-communist-cum-rationalization theories. And, 
alas, he has even managed to become a bore about these! 
That is why this book is a tragedy for Mr. Wells and for 
his many readers. 


SHORT NOTICES 


China: The Pity of It, by J. O. P. Bland (William Heine- 
mann, Ltd., 8s. 6d. net). In years to come students of history 
will be at a loss to account for the wave of sentimental 
idealism which has swept over Great Britain and the United 
States since the Great War, though it has left other nations 
untouched. Whatever the reason, the fact remains that we 
have for the last twelve years wallowed in ‘“‘ poppycock.” 
Nowhere have the effects of this attitude been more dis- 
astrous than in the Far East. Mr. Bland knows what he is 
talking about; his experience of China covers a lifetime. 
He brings before us the various factors which have conspired 
to bring about the present chaos in China; the fear of Japan 
which prompted the United States to constitute herself the 
moral guardian of China at the Washington Conference of 
1922; the resulting Nine-Power Treaty which freed China 
from foreign control and left her to develop Western civilisa- 
tion in her own way; the dishonest professions of the Can- 
tonese War Lords who promised an era of law, justice and 
tranquillity while really concerned with their own enrichment ; 
the well-meant but misguided attempts of English and 
American missionaries to educate the youth of China in 
modern ways; and, finally, the capacity of the League of 
Nations to absorb and believe Chinese propaganda. Mean- 
while, the toiling millions of Chinese, totally untouched by 
Western ideals and only able to understand the Confucian 
code which has been torn from them, are murdered, starved, 
taxed and opium-drugged without hope of redress. 

There was some excuse for the United States ; they are as 
ignorant of the Eastern question as of the other world affairs 
which force themselves on their attention. But we have 
governed an Oriental Empire ; we should have known what 
we were doing. It is cheering to find an author who is not 
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afraid to deal in realities and his criticism is not merely 
destructive. The last chapter points out what the Powers 
could do to restore China, and difficult as that road may 
be, we shall be compelled to travel it. 


The King of Rome, by Dr. McNair Wilson (Peter Davies, 5s. 
net). Though this work contains but 149 pages, the author 
has to draw on his not inconsiderable resources of imagination, 
tinged with a faintly Freudian aroma to bring to life this 
dim son of an awe-inspiring father. Even so, a large part 
of the book is devoted to the Emperor Napoleon’s hatred of 
international financiers. This is an interesting theme which 
we would willingly pursue further, for it transpires that, 
except for the hurried emergency of the Waterloo campaign, 
the Emperor fought his whole epic of campaigns without 
contracting a single loan. Dr. Wilson, however, fails to 
reveal what all this has to do with the King of Rome. Still, 
romantic history is a good relaxation and he has woven a 
pleasant web of “ifs” about a tragic young man whose life 
is scarcely less remote and mythical than his death. 


The Invisible Weapons, by J. C. Silber, with a foreword by 
Major General Lord Edward Gleichen (Hutchinson & Co., 
10s. 6d. net). In order to establish the bona fides of this 
story, Lord Edward Gleichen ascertained by independent 
inquiry that an Assistant Censor named J. C. Silber was - 
borne on the books of the British Postal Censorship from 
November, 1914, to June, 1919. The German publishers 
confirm that this was the man in question and there seems no 
reason, therefore, to doubt the authenticity of his tale. J.C. 
Silber is a German, born in Silesia. He emigrated to South 
Africa as a boy and having been employed as Censor and 
Interpreter in Boer prisoner internment camps in Ceylon 
and India during the South African War, he gained an 
intimate knowledge of the English language and of the ways 
of British officers and men. The outbreak of war found him 
prosperously settled in the United States and, desiring to 
serve the Fatherland he had not seen since childhood, he 
made his way to England through Canada. His papers 
describing his work as a censor in South Africa gained him a 
post in the Censor’s Department, first in London, then in 
Liverpool. Thence, for four years, he despatched what 
information he could lay hands on secretly to Germany. 
His account of a censor’s work in the war, and of his methods 
of deceiving his brother officials, make interesting reading. 
The fact that he was where he was somewhat belies his 
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description of British acumen, skill and thoroughness; he 
probably owed his safety to the fact that he got very little 
important news through to the enemy. His estimate of the 
ruthlessness of the British blockade is not borne out by our 
recollection and there is a good deal of veiled German pro- 
paganda in the book. Had we met Silber, we should certainly 
have liked him, for while rightly remaining German in 
sympathy, he is fair to the enemies in whose company he 
spent those trying years. 


Planned Money, by Sir Basil Blackett, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. 
(Constable & Co., 5s. net). The outstanding feature of this 
interesting book is that its author is a Director of the Bank of 
England, yet has dared to publish opinions not hitherto 
accepted by the orthodox Big Wigs of Threadneedle Street. 
He is careful to assure us that these views represent his 
personal solution of our present currency problem, but the 
reader is left with the faint hope that possibly the directors 
of the Bank of England—as a body—may be capable 
of assimilating a new idea. In a word, Sir Basil’s 
remedy is that we should recognise that currency must be 
regulated by prices instead of prices by currency, as at 
present. The method of applying this main principle must 
be sought for in the book itself; it is explained in language 
which the merest layman can understand. The doctrine will 
specially commend itself to readers of the National Review, 
who have constantly been reminded of the fallacies under- 
lying our financial policy in recent years. Sir Basil suggests 
that the British Empire shall take the lead in inaugurating 
his system and that in so doing we should secure the co- 
operation of most of the countries whose currency is also 
based on sterling. The doubtful factor in the scheme appears 
to lie in the immense powers it would confer on the banks. 
Can they be trusted to regulate currency for the benefit of 
trade? Up till now they have thought of banking first, 
second and third, with trade as an “ also ran.”’ Still, this book 
is a substantial straw showing the direction of the wind. 


Still She Wished for Company, by Margaret Irwin (Chatto and 
Windus, 5s. net). The success of Royal Flush has brought 
back into publication this most attractive story. It first 
appeared in 1924 and has dwelt ever since in the recollection 
of its admirers. It sets out, in subtle and suggestive fashion, 
problems which future generations, familiar with the theories 
of time’s relativity, may find easy to solve, but which still 
baffle us completely. We have all heard of the gift of second 
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BERNARD SHAW: Play Boy and 
Prophet (Authorised) 
By Archibald Henderson. Contains 
every phase of Shaw’s remarkable life. 
His career as playwright, dramatic critic, 
music critic, art critic and novelist. His 
political, religious and philosophical life. 
His career as the age’s greatest publicist 
and man of letters. ‘“‘ A book that can 
be opened at any page with the liveliest 
interest.’—Morning Post. Fully illus- 
trated with cartoons and photographs 


from the author’s vast collection. 30/- 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NOVEL 


By Joseph Warren Beach. Deals 
specially with the evolution of the novel 
form on the Continent and in England 
and the United States since 1900, and 
comes close enough to the present day to 
include the work of James Joyce, William 
Faulkner, John Dos Passos and other 
significant contemporary novelists. 18/- 


RESTLESS STAR 

By Hans Reisiger. The impetuous pas- 
sion, the dramatic sweep, the rich humour 
and the emotional variety of a tortured 
and triumphant genius, Richard Wagner, 
are revealed in this biography. 15/- 


WINGS OVER POLAND 

By Kenneth Malcolm Murray. The first 
published account of the group of aviators 
who fought for Poland shortly after the 
World War. A thrilling compound of war 
and reckless courage. 15/- 


WITH A MOTOR TRUCK IN 
WEST AFRICA 
By Wilfred D. Hambly. Describes a 
year of beating through jungles, swamps 
and deserts, and living among and 
photographing strange native tribes. 
Illustrated. 8/6 
DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF 
LITERATURE 
Edited by E. V. Mitchell. Written by 
the father of Benjamin Disraeli, the book 
is made up of a variety of essays on diverse 
subjects, such as libraries, manuscripts, 
destruction of books, prefaces, early 
printing, etc. Illustrated with woodcuts 
throughout. 10/6 


LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES 
By Willem L. Graff, Ph.D. Designed to 
reveal the fundamental concepts and organ- 
isation of the science of language to the 
beginning student and general reader. 18/- 


THE GODS ARRIVE 
By Edith Wharton. ‘‘ One of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s most penetrating and entertaining 


novels.”"—Times. 7/6 


NOTE : To those interested, we will send, regularly and free 
our Book Service containing information as to books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


APPLETON 


34, BEDFORD STREET 
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MONEY AND THE PRICE 
LEVEL 

By F. M. Huntingdon-Wilson. Can the 
burden of private and public debts be 
relieved except by bankruptcy? How 
can normal trade be restored without 
resort to currency inflation? Here is a 
plan of interest to every investor, banker 
and business man, which, if put into early 


operation, would seem to offer an 
immediate way out of deflation. 7/6 
FIRED 


By Karl Schenzinger. The first novel 
of importance which translates the de- 
pression from economic statistics into 
terms of human lives—a young engineer 
and his love, a working man, a banker 
and his family, all of whom are caught up 
in the swirling forces of our contemporary 
world. 7/6 


AN ECONOMICAL AND SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1300-1530 

By James Westfall Thompson. Inter- 
prets history in terms of economic and 
social factors rather than political. 600 
pages and maps, 21/- 


ENGLISH PUBLIC FINANCE 
1558-1641 

By Frederick C. Dietz, Ph.D. An in- 
teresting examination of the general fiscal 
problem of an earlier time worthy of 
special attention. 21/- 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS 

By H. S. Quigley, Ph.D., LL.D. Under- 
taken to meet the need for a volume giving 
an introductory study to a subject un- 
usually important at the present time. 21/- 


THE GEOGRAPHIC FACTOR 
By R. H. Whitbeck and O. J. Thomas. 
Political events, social customs, economic 
policies, and even physical traits are often 
related to the ever-present yet incon- 
spicuous elements of geographic con- 
ditions. The geographic factor deserves 
thorough consideration. 10/6 


EARTH HISTORY 

By Luther C. Snider. Written in a style 
free from technical terms and involved 
explanations and discussions. Illustrated 
with over three hundred pictures, showing 
more than a thousand different physical 
features, plants, animals and fossils. 21/- 


THE CURATIVE VALUE OF 
LIGHT 


By Edgar Mayer, M.D. Written by a 
specialist, who discusses its dangers, its 
value in the treatment of diseases, the 
common cold, etc. (Appleton Health 
Books for the Home Series.) 6/- 


of char, 
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sight which sees forward in the future and of the gift of 
retrospect which looks back into the past. Two girls, Jan in 
the twentieth century and Juliana in the eighteenth, possess 
these gifts and therefore meet, but this bald account gives 
no idea of the book’s charm. It must be read to be appre. 
ciated. Miss Irwin has some subtle link of sympathy with 
Juliana which goes deeper than the mere relations of 
authoress and heroine. It may be that in some remote 
country church she has seen a monument or in some second- 
hand bookshop has picked up an old Diary which has made 
its subject live. For Juliana was of those who are not quite 
of this world when alive yet whose atmosphere haunts it when 
they are no longer there. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Anthology of Empire. Compiled by Anthony Haslam. 
(Grayson & Grayson, 6s. net.) 
This is a most satisfying anthology. Patriotism and Imperial feeling 


NEVER WITHOUT A BOOK 
Books from the Library are delivered to subscribers by 


our messengers twice a day in many districts of London, 

and once a day in others. 

When books which have been read are returned to our 

messenger he leaves others in exchange. 

The reader is thus never without a book. 

The best books of the day are obtainable, and there is 
no limit to the number of exchanges that may be made. 
The charge for this exceptional service averages only a 
ew pence a week. 


Write for Rates and Conditions of Subscription to the Librarian. 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
And Circulating Library, 

42, WIGMORE STREET, - LONDON, W.1. 


Macmillan 


The Life of 
JOSEPH 


CHAMBERLAIN 
By J. L. Garvin 


(Editor of the Observer) 
Vol. I. 1836-1885. 21s. net. 
Vol. II. 1885-1895. 21s. net. 


“A work which, by its fullness of 
detail and amplitude of portraiture, 
must take rank at once with the 
most important of English political 
biographies.” —The Times. 
“Mr. Garvin has unusual merits as 
abiographer. Hiscomments do not 
stand between us and Chamberlain : 
we are allowed to see things from 
Chamberlain’s rather than Mr. 
Garvin’s point of view.” — 
New Statesman. 
“ By its temper, its justice, its style, 
its power of discerning what was 
significant or commanding in = 
characters of the age . . 
book rises to the height of oe 
tragedy it unfolds.” — 
Mr. J.L. Hammond 
(Manchester Guardian.) 


“Mr. Garvin has laid before us in 
all good faith and goodwill a monu- 
mental account of the life and times 
of his hero.”-— 

Winston Churchill (Daily Mail.) 


EGYPT 
SINCE CROMER 


By Lord Lloyd 


Vol. I 
From 1904 to 1919, with maps 
21s. net. 


This important work continues the 
history of Egypt from the point 
teached by Lord Cromer’s famous 
book Modern Egypt. 


MACMILLAN 


- LONDON. 
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INARTICULATE CRY" 


ARMED with 

and tact, 260 “ Chil 
Men” are protecting the in- 

terests of little ones. Last year, 

throughout England, Wales 

and Ireland, 106,046 were 


HELPED TO HAPPIER LIVES. 


The ill-treatment of children 
would be much more 
PY were it not for the 


S.P.C.C. In addition to 


restraining cruelty and pre- 


venting neglect, this Society 
is doing much helpful, 


educative work. It needs the 
support of every sympathetic 
man and woman. 


Please help 


“NSPCC 


achieve its aim— 
an Endurable life for every Child 


Gifts welcomed by Hon. Treasurer, 
Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, or Director, 
William J. Elliott, National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 


| (Chairman: The Viscount Ullswater, G.C.B.) 


When a Father’s Influence 

e e e 

is missing 
it is a great handicap to those of tender 
years. That special care which is so 
sadly needed by the orphaned child is 
being bestowed on 300 FATHERLESS 


Our big family needs LITTLE ONES at Reedham Orphanage. 


a heavy purse. Kindly 
send a Gift to-day to 
Sir Harry Goschen, 
Bart., K.B.E., 34, Wal- 
brook, London, E.C.4. 


Maintained solely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, Reedham is sorely in need of funds, 
May it rely upon your generous support ? 


REEDHAM ORPHANAGE, 
PURLEY, SURREY. 


Secretary : Major S. Hall-Patch, B.A., F.I.S.A. 


THE HOMELESS 
UNEMPLOYED. 


To thousands of homeless 
unemployed, who are in 
danger of becoming hope- 
less unemployables, the 
CHURCH ARMY offers 


WARM FOOD, BED, and 
the chance of WORK. 


Will those readers sympathizing with 
the sufferings of their fellow-countrymen 
at the very bottom of the social ladder 
help us to maintain and extend this 
much-needed work ? 


Its Work-Aid Homes in London and 

Provincial centres are helping many 

to sustain self-respect and regain 
independence. 


GIFTS will be gratefully received by Preb. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


_ THE CHURCH ARMY 
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have first place in it, mingled with old folk songs and traditional rhymes. 
It calls many old friends to mind, not easily come by in the usual collections 
of poetry. 


The Din of a Smithy. By J. A. R. Stevenson. With a 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. (Chap- 
man & Hall, 15s. net.) 


Here is a man who was not afraid to seek the retirement of an old Devon- 
shire village and busy himself with the skilled craft of ornamental ironwork. 
He has produced many beautiful things, as the book shows, and his soul 
has found peace. It is good to read of such a life. 


The Collected Verse of Lewis Carroll. With illustrations by 
Sir John Tenniel, Arthur B. Frost, Henry Holiday, 


Harry Furniss and the Author. (Macmillan & Co., 
8s. 6d. net.) 


A complete edition of Lewis Carroll’s verses. We find in it not only 
the familiar poems from his books, but many early and hitherto unpub- 
lished ones. The illustrations are as in the original. Who could wish for 
more? It will become a bedside book for most of us. 


Jenny Wren. By E. H. Young. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


A work by the authoress of Miss Mole is always welcome, yet on this 


occasion we confess to a feeling of disappointment. The theme is the 
reaction to life of the daughter of a mésalliance between an artistic and 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W. 1. 


= This well-known Training offers an excellent opportunity 

ope- to educated girls who, leaving school or college, 

the wish to prepare themselves for a Secretarial Career. 

References : 
Fe rs The Countess of Desart. The Countess Dowager of Mayo. 
The Viscountess Pirrie. The Viscountess of = a 

) and Samuel Courtauld, Esq. Claude Montefiore, E: 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co., Solicitors. Messrs. Lewis & Yélesias, Solicitors, 
RK. and many others. 


Full prospectus on applicntion to :— 


nail! MRS. HOSTER, F.LS.A., F.LP.S. 


regain }|/ St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 
Telephone: Metropolitan 2811 (4 lines) 
Branch Office: 48 BROADWAY, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 5589. 
ms TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, DUPLICATING, ETC., 
UNDERTAKEN AT CITY AND BROADWAY OFFICES. 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FREE TO EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 
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refined man of gentle birth and a “ woman of the people.” The girl takes | 
after her father, who is dead, and she is therefore thrown entirely into her 
mother’s milieu. It is well done, as we should expect; but we sigh for a 
time when characters will be developed in the process of telling a story 
without pages of mental analysis. Novels nowadays would move along I 
faster and bear more relation to life if they had less resemblance to the case 

books of a psychiatrist. 


The Nightingale, its Story and Song. By Oliver G. Pike, 
F.Z.S. (Arrowsmith, 10s. 6d.) 

A description, not only of the nightingale, but of most of the song birds 
who haunt English gardens and woods, illustrated by photographs taken 
by the author from life. He tells us of his observations of birds in a Buck. P. 
inghamshire garden only an acre in extent, and some of the things he has in 
seen are remarkable. His descriptions of bird song are excellent, and 
should help those who study this fascinating subject. Th 


The Times, Past, Present and Future. (The Times Pub. 
lishing Office, 2s.) 

A history of this great paper, brief, yet including in its survey much of He 

the story of public events for the past hundred and fifty years. Interesting 

and well illustrated. qu 


Working for the Soviets. An Engineer’s experiences in 


Russia. By Walter Arnold Rukeyser. (Jonathan ™ 
Cape, 7s. 6d. net.) . 
( 


Mr. Rukeyser, an American, was chief consulting engineer to the Amtorg, 
a Russian State organisation engaged in erecting a gigantic plant for the} thi 
milling of asbestos in the Ural Mountains. His experiences during 1929-30 
make interesting reading, though from the fact of his favoured position he 
saw the best of things. He considers that the Five-Year Plan may succeed | tov 
in the main, though the goods produced will be too inferior and behind the} oq 
times to compete with the products of countries with more experience in é 
industry. Ru 


Egypt since Cromer. Volume 1. By Lord Lloyd. (Mac-]} ,,, 
millan & Co., 21/- net.) 


This book will be dealt with next month. It carries the history of the 
British Occupation of Egypt down to the crisis of 1919 and the arrival] fore 


in the country of the Milner Mission. wh 
bet: 
NURSING HOMES Gor 
CAVENDISH NURSES. ALDERSHOT. mac 
54, BEAUMONT STREET, W.1. 
’Phone—Welbeck 1277 and 1278. NURSING HOM con 
Fully Trained Male and Female Nurses available Moderate fees; personal attention. Apply 

day or night for all cases. gov 
SOUTHSEA. RYDE, I. of W. unfe 

KING’S SERVICE NURSING HOME, WESTWARD NURSING HOME. Irj 
ELM GROVE. ARGYLL STREET. Tis] 


*Phone—8767 Portsmouth. *Phone—858 and 896. 


One of the largest and oldest established Surgical All Medical Cases taken; moderate terms. 
and Medical Homes in the South of England. Gentle, F.B.C.N., S.R.N., M.C.N., M.R.B Trel: 


